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CIA Study Warns That Japan 
Seeks Economic Domination 


By Paul F. Horvitz 

International Herald Tribune 

WASHINGTON — A frank and provocative 
academic report prepared for the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency wans that Japan is a fundamentally 
amoral society that will dominate the world 
through its economic prowess unless challenged 
anew by the West 

If the Japanese value system succeeds, the stody 
concludes, it could well supplant Western values 
and undermine the economic security of the Unit- 
ed States and Europe by the middle of the next 
century. 


Soviet alliance that conld give Japan a hedge 
against “an almost certain American backlash.- It 
suggests that unless the ILS. budget deficit is 
brought under control, the United States may lose 
the ability to wage war without Japanese financial 


support and consent 
The draft docume 


The draft document, entitled “Japan 2000,” 
tarns the Japanese “racist" in their tendency to 
discriminate against or be suspicious of foreigners 
and “not democratic" because national policy is 
guided by a tiny bureaucratic and political elite. It 
also describes the Japanese corporate and political 
leadership as highly skilled in manipulating public 
opinion both inside Japan and the United States. 

The report, commissioned by Ac CIA but not 
classified as secret, is a result of recent discussions 
among eight prominent scholars, business leaders 
and security experts. 


They are Jeffrey E. Garten, a former managing 
director in New York and Tokyo of the Sbearson 
Lehman Brothers investment bank; Chalmers 
Johnson, an Asia specialist at the University of 
California at San Diego; Frank J. Pipp, a retired 
group president of Xerox Carp.; Tim Stone, a 
former top CIA industrial analyst who now directs 
corporate intelligence for Motorola Corp.; Robert 
C. McFarlane, the onetime national security advis- 
er to President Ronald Reagan; Roy Amara, an 
engineer who is senior research fellow at the Insti- 
tute for the Future, in Menlo Park, California; 
Kent E. Calder, director of the U.S.- Japan Rela- 
tions program at Princeton University, and M. 
Richard Rose, a former deputy defense secretary 
and U.S. Marine Corps officer who is president of 
Rochester Institute of Tcchnology. 

The document dies Japanese “skill, stamina 
perseverance and ability to work together" but 
finds Japan focused soldy an “the accrual of 
greater economic wealth and power, unimpeded by 
any sense of responsibility for world leadership or 
global welfare." 

“The Japanese mission,” it says, “is to accumu- 
late sufficient wealth to satisfy demands at borne 
and to create an overall economic position that is 
unassailable: to be a richer Japan and to create a 
world in which it is possible and safe to continue to 
make money. Geopolitical and ideological issues 
do not interest the Japanese; they are interested 
See VALUES, Page 4 


'Old Boys 5 Call Finance Shots 




, th( 


By James Stemgold 

New York Tuna Service 

TOKYO — When banks and securities houses 
began battling several years ago to break into each 
other’s business, policymakers at the Finance Min- 
istry were deadlocked over what to da 

It finally took a greater power to break the 
stalemate: the “Old Boys.” 

Occasionally an issue arises in this seemingly 
harmonious society that lifts the facade of orderli- 
ness and fltaminaies both the intensity of the 
business rivalries and the real lines of power for 
resol vine disputes. The five-year tug-of-war over 
financial deregulation has done just that. 

It is particularly interesting to observe this pro- 
cess at the Finance Ministry, which is widely seen 
as the most powerful aim of the government. 

The ministry combines all the bank-regulatorv 
agendas, the national-taxation office and a few 
lesser agencies. 

The OM Boys, who are widely referred to. even 
by themselves, by this English phrase and often in 
shonhwd as “O.Bi" are dudfe of retted senior 
Finance Ministry officials. At the top of the heap 
are the former vice ministers, the highest career 
post. 

They might hold the jab lor only a year or two 
before moving on to lucrative jobs in industry and 
O.B. stains, from which they continue to hold sway 


over policy and personnel moves at the ministry. 
The finance minister’s post is a political appoint- 
ment and thus former minis ters do not continue to 
have as much say over financial policy. 

The momentous battle between the hanks and 
securities houses over eliminating the barriers be- 
tween c ommer cial banking mid investment bank- 
ing is no ordinary struggle. Put simply, commercial 
banks want to get into the highly protected securi- 
ties business, and the securities brokers want to 
keep them oul 

At the ministry, the securities and banking bu- 
reaus usually reflect the thinking of the industries 
they regulate. The bureaus thus found themselves 
at odds over bow to lower (he barriers separating 
the businesses. So a small group of Q_B’s quietly 
decided bow to break the impasse: 

The Old Boys merely passed the word to the 
bureaucrats through advisory panels on which they 
sat that the securities industry should give up only 
a little to Japan’s huge banking institutions. 

The Jesuit: Perhaps in. 1993. banks will get 
modest porem to engage in the securities huriiKSs. 

They win be shut out of the more lucrative 
equity underwriting and brokerage operations, 
howmier. 

In return, securities houses will be permitted to 

See JAPAN, Page 15 
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An All-American Te nnis Final for the French Open 

Jim Courier during his match against Michael Sticb on Friday at Roland Garros Stadium. Courier won. advancing to the 
final against Andre Agassi who beat Boris Becker. It will be the first all-American final since 1954, when Tony Trabert beat 
Art Larsen. In the semrfmaTc, Agassi beat Becker, 7-5, 6-3. 3-6, 6-1. and Courier eliminated Stich. 6-2, 6-7. 6-2, 6-4. Page 21 . 

U.S. and Soviets Deadlocked on START 


By Thomas L. Friedman 

New York Tuna Service 

GENEVA — Secretary of Stale 
James A. Baker 3d and Foreign 
Minister Alexander A- Bessmert- 
nykh of the Soviet Union ex- 
changed new proposals Friday on 
how to settle the issues delaying a 
unclear arms ; iv* b-it 
warned that the remaining prob- 
lems were so substantive that they 
may not be resolved in urn: for a 
summit meeting in Moscow in June 
or July. 

After a hastily arranged meeting 


at the Soviet missi on in Geneva, in 
which Mr. Baker presented Mr. 
Bessmertnykh with a letter from 
President George Bush con tainin g 
the American proposals and Mr. 
Bessmertnykh reciprocated with 
“fresh" ideas from his government, 
the two ministers sounded more 
cautious than ever about the pros-' 
peek; fw c-inplviuig die 
arms reduction treaty in the next 
few weeks. 

Mr. Baker said after the 216-bour 
meeting that “We did not even dis- 
cuss specific dales" for a summit 


where the two countries 
hope to sign the long-negotiated 
Strategic Anns Reduction Talks 
treaty, known as START. 

“We did discuss some of the sub- 
stantive problems remaining and 
how we might best proceed proce- 
durally to deal with those issues 
and come to closure." Mr. Baker 
said. “There is still a fair amount « 
work that has to be done before we 
conclude a START agreement" 
When asked if the unresolved 
issues could be completed by June 
or July, the original target date for 


a superpower summit meeting Mr. 
Baker said: “We don’t rule any- 
thing out or anything in. Both pres- 
idents would very much like it if we 
could meet the time frame of the 
first half of the year, but we still 
have work to be done." 

Mr. Bessmertnykh added, “We 
are realists. We have started the 
job. that is why we look sc, serious." 

The main obstacles still holding 
up the treaty are said to be the 
question of “downloading," or how 
many nuclear warheads can be de- 

See BAKER, Page 2 


Tougher German Law on Illegal Arms Exports Stalls on Wiretap Issue 


Sy Marc Fisher 

ttitiftirigfiwi Pea Service 
BONN — Chancellor Helmut Kohl's 
pledge to toughen controls on illegal Ger- 
man arms exports suffered a sharp blow 
Friday when the parliament refused to let 
investigators wiretap the phones at com- 
panies suspected of violating the law. 

Germany spent much of the Gulf crisis 
defending its export controls in the face 
of evidence that German companies 
helped Iraq extend the range of its Staid 
missile, ana equipped the Iraqi chemical 
weapons and nuclear programs even after 
the United Nations embargo. 

In February, the Kohl government an- 
nounced a 1 0-point plan to tighten export 
controls. 


Economics Minister Jflrgen Mdlle- 
raann proposed to confiscate profits of 
aims companies, double the minimum 
penalty to two years in jail, increase gov- 
ernment oversight of anas exports and 
require penmtsfor the export of products 
that could be used for civilian or military 
purposes. 

Tnc most controversial pan of the 
plan, and the part that torpedoed the lull 
Friday, was an attempt to allow Germa- 
ny’s domestic intelligence agency to wire- 
tap phone lines and read the mail of the 
companies that are under investigation. 

The opposition Social Democrats de- 
cided to block the bill in the upper house 
of parliament because they object to ex- 
ceptions to Germany’s unusually strict 


protection of communications privacy. 

As a reaction against Nazi abuses, the 
former state of West Germany embraced 
privacy laws so tight that Germans are 
forbidden even to have telephone exten- 
sions m their homes far fear that relatives 
might listen in. 

A Social Democratic arms control ex- 
pert, Hermann Bacfameier, called the 
Kohl proposal a “devilish play." 

He charged that (he government inten- 
tionally included the bugging idea to sab- 
otage the bill’s chances of getting past the 
Social Democrats. 

The Social Democrats said they will 
reintroduce the export-control measure 
without the bugging danse. 

Hie opposition party favors an abso- 


lute ban of arms exports to all non- 
NATO countries. 

The Social Democrats want to inhibit 
illegal export of arms by dramatically 
increasing the punishment of offenders. 

Edzard Reuter, chief executive of Ger- 
many's largest arms producer, Daimler- 
Benz, voiced a similar view, arguing that 
“exports should not go to countries iT 
there is the slightest doubt about their 
political reliability." 

Mr. MoQemann, meanwhile, pledged 
to keep trying forparliamentary approval 
of the current bill despite the opposition 
objections. 

“Better intefligeoce-gathering is neces- 
sary," Mr. Mofiemann said ear tier, “be- 
cause of the unrelenting efforts of foreign 


countries illegally to obtain weapons or 
parts from Germany." 

A leader of Mr. KohTs Christian Dem- 
ocratic Party said prosecutors would be 
crippled without the authority to wiretap 
phones. 

The rejection of the exports bfll was an 
early sign of the newly won power of the 
Social Democrats to stymie the policies of 
Mr. KohL 

Since the opposition party won a state 
doc lion in Mr. KohTs home region of the 
Rheinland -Palatinate in April, the Social 
Democrats have a majority in the upper 
house and can continue to do exactly 
what they did Friday in action on the 
arms exports bill. 

In fact, the Social Democrats flexed 


their muscles again Friday by rejecting a 
portion of the chancellor's tax increase 
fen German unification. (Page 13) 

During the Gulf war, German prosecu- 
tors said they were investigating more 
than 100 firms suspected of violating the 
embargo against Iraq. 

Most of those companies were later 
cleared. 

From 1982 to 1986, Iraq paid German 
companies 5625 million for products os- 
tensibly meant to be used at pharmaceuti- 
cal plants, in research projects and at 
other nonmflhary facilities. 

Prosecutors have charged five German 
firms with illegally sending poison gas 
technology to Iraq. 


Protesters 
In Algiers 
CaU Halt 
To Strike 

Government Offer 
To Hold Elections 
Brings a Truce 

By Jonathan C. Randal 

Washington Pott Service 

ALGIERS — Islamic funda- 
mentalists ended a two-week gener- 
al strike on Friday as they and the 
government backed away from fur- 
ther street violence of the kind that 
compromised Algeria’s experiment 
with democracy and threatened the 
country with dvil war. 

Within hours of the announce- 
ment at Friday prayers by Abbasi 
\l3 dani, leader of the Islamic Sal- 
vation Front, the removal of a wa- 
ter cann on, a bulldozer and hun- 
dreds of riot police from a major 
fundamentalist stronghold here 
constituted visible proof of lessen- 
ing tensions. 

But conflicting fundamentalist 
and government statements de- 
signed to support victory claims by 
mcH ride encouraged suspicions 
that little more than a temporary 
truce was involved in the unre- 
solved power struggle that prompt- 
ed President Chadli Bendjedid to 
impose a nationwide stale of siege 
early Wednesday. 

In return for fundamentalist 
willingness to end the strike, the 
new prime minister. Sid Ahmed 
Gbozali, went no further Friday 
night than promising that early 
presidential elections, as well as re- 
scheduled parliamentary elections, 
could be held “separately” before 
the end of the year. 

Colonel Bendjedid’s current 
five-year term expires in December 
1993, and Mr. Ghazah’s language 
suggested that presidential elec- 
tions would be held after the first 
multiparty parliamentary elections 
in Algeria since it gained indepen- 
dence from France in 1962. 

Until postponed under the state 
of riege, parliamentary elections 
had been scheduled to start cm June 
27 despite fundamentalist objec- 
tions. 

Throughout the ciurem confron- 
tation, the fundamentalists also de- 
manded early presidential elections 
be held before, or simultaneous 
with, the legislative elections. 

While the statements on Friday 
by the government and the front 
seemed to indicate diametrically 
opposed intentions, the statements 
helped to cool the political atmo- 
sphere. 

Although tanks and other ar- 
mored vehicles were deployed in 
vital positions throughout the capi- 
tal overnight, sources close to the 
paramihiary National Gendarmer- 
ie said that five security troops had 
been wounded in four Algiers 
neighborhoods by unidentified ci- 
vilians who opened fire without 
wanting during the 1 J PJH.-io-3:30 
Aid. curfew. 

Fundamentalist mosques broad- 
cast appeals to break the curfew in 
strongholds of the Islamic Salva- 
tion Front in the capital. 

But sanitation workers employed 

See ALGERIA, Page 4 
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U.S. Says brad 
% Remains Firm 

WASHINGTON (Renters) 
— The White House acknowl- 
edged on Friday that Israel 
had other ideas about a formu- 
la for Middle East peace nego- 
tiations. but insisted that this 
would not derail U.S. efforts 
to arrange a peace conference. 

The White House spokes- 
man, Marhn Firewater, re- 
fused to divulge details of the 
response by Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir, but Israeli of- 
fidais said in Jerusahm that 
* he refused to agree to a United 
Nations role or more than one 
meeting of a full peace confer* 
ertcc. 

Bwnnd Hm 

In treatment of the former 
' elite, Ethiopian rebels seek to 
show rights concern. Page 2. 
Mac Repub&an senators' civil 
rights proposals have put heat 
on President Bush. 

toalmas / Finance 

Unexpected^ good news for 
U.S. economy was bad 
for markets. Psge U- 
Valentin Pavlov accused the 
wof of mounting a credit 
blockade. Page 13. 




Stan Getz, Saxophone Virtuoso, Dies 
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Getz: Musk Is “work (hat reqmres a lot of concentration.*’ 


New York Tima Smite 
Stan Getz, one of jazz's best known figures 
and most exploriveiy imaginative tenor saxo- 
phonists, died Thursday afternoon at his 
home m Malibu. California. He was 64. The 
cause of death was liver cancer, according to 
his secretary, Maggie Crim. 

A Shaper oi Jazz 

This profile of Stan Getz was written before 
his death for The Sew York Times Magazine oj 
June 9. 

By Joseph Hooper 
A summer evening in Manhattan. Stan 
Getz is stretched out on his bed in a plush 
mite at the Parker Meridjen Hold, exhaust- 
ed. chain-smoking Gauloise cigarettes. He is 
a band-chested, raspy-voiced man with a 
fondness for sharp clothes, intimidating 
when he wants to be, but tonight his face is as 
round and devoid of malice as a baby’s. Getz 
is happy about last night’s show at Carnegie 
Hall It was the first public airing of some 
tricky new material from his new album, 
“Apasionado," and the crowd responded 
warmly. 

At first the 'tenor saxophonist addressed 
the au di ence with ap unfamiliar quaver in his 
voice, but typically, be cut the solemnity of 
the moment with an offhand remark about 
being thirsty, havhg; just eaten some lox. The 
kix was a way to bring things down to earth 
and for Getz, who has moved to Californio, a 
way to say hello to the hometown friends and 
family. Also typically, the new material, 
which added two synthesizers to Getz's usual 
quartet, had gone over perfectly well 
What the audience would remember, 
though, was Getz’s reading of a Billy Strav- 
hon tune. “Blood Count. Duke Ellington's 
nmsicai alter ego, Straybom had written the 
tone from his hospital room, dying of cancer. 
and the ESmgum bond had performed it for 
the first time at Carnegie Hall 3 few weeks 
before his death. Since Gere first played it off 
the sheet music on a fine 1982 album. “Pure 


Gere." “Blood Count" has become one of bis 
signature tunes. 

“I think about Straybom when I play the 
song,” he says. “You can hear him dying. 
When it's in minor key, you can bear the man 
talking to God." At Carnegie Hall, Getz 
played the song with a restraint, even a dis- 
tance, that made the “crying out" passages 
mare moving, as if Gere the m u si c i an were 
playing at Getz the mortal's funeral. It was 
not lost on many in the audience that the 
soloist mi stage was battling liver cancer. 

Gere, at age 64, is arguably tire world’s 
greatest living saxophone player. lnargnaWy 
he is one of that ever-diminisnmg handfai of 
geniuses who have shaped jazz since tire 
1 940s, about half the music's natural life. Yet 
no one would have predicted for Getz his 
gleaming twilight career. Here was a man 
who barely got out of the '50s alive. In 1954, 
after fading to kick heroin an his own. be 
tried to bold up a Seattle drugstore fra nar- 
cotics. On the way to jail, he attempted sui- 
cide by overdose; and for the next three 
decades, he fell in and oat of drug and alcohol 
dependency. Finally, in 1983, for the first 
time in his lost and found Ufe, he began 
attending Alcoholics Anonymous meetings 
regularly. 

In the past two years, Getz has released 
two hit jazz albums, “.Anniversary,” a live 
recording from a 1987 concert in Copenha- 
gen, and “Apasionado," an *89 studio effort 
produced by his good, new friend Herb Al- 
pert tire “A” of A&M Records. Getz explains 
that, oat of the blue, Alpert bad contacted 
him and said: “I believe in you. I believe in 
jazz. Let's make a record." The result — 
Stan's felicitous melodic improvisations set 
against Alpen’s slide Spanish-flavored syn- 
thesizer background — has hovered near the 
top erf the jazz charts ever since its release. 

“Apasionado" served its purpose of reach- 
ing a larger audience: True believers wait for 
the next Getz, an album of duets be recorded 
with his quartet pianist, Kenny Barron. Bar- 
ron is a musician after Gere’s own heart (“the 


other half of my heart," as Getz identified 
him on the Carnegie stage), and in several 
concert appearances over tire last year, the 
two of them have pared a set of ballad stan- 
dards down to tire emotional essentials. 

Propped up on a pillow, Getz mulls over 
the Carnegie Hall homecoming. The show 
went wdl, he admits, despite a few glitches. 
After the intermission, he had forgotten to 
turn on his microphone battery pack. “I 
played ‘Stella by Starijgbf without amplifica- 
tion," be says, smiling a the thought of filling 
that enormous hall with pure Getz. *Tve got a 
big sound. It’s deceptively mellow but it car- 
ries;" 

“Sound” is to a sax player what “voice" is 
to a writer, one of those nece ssaril y v ague , 
verging on mystical, terms that sum up what 
it is you do and what makes you different 
from everybody else in the same line of work. 
When Getz first made a name for himself at 
the end of the big-band era, he was known as 

the Sound, for one of bis trademark numbers, 
“Long Island Sound." He was a poor kid 
from the Bronx, but listening to the music 
you could hear, if you wanted, tire clinking of 
highball glasses in Gatsbys West Egg. 

Every generation in jazz has produced rev- 
olutionaries — Louis Armstrong in the *20s, 
Charlie Parka- and Diray Gillespie in the 
’40s, John Coltrane and Ornette Coleman in 
the early ’60s — who alter the underlying 
rhythms and harmonies erf the anisic in ways 
that the idea of “sound” doesn’t quite cover. 
Revolutionaries have produced dense, excit- 
able music, and they have always been bal- 
anced by the romantics, who search for the 
beautiful ai slower tempos. 

Like dassical-music virtuosos, the roman- 
tics are adored for the purity erf their tone and 
the sensitivity of their phraang. The romantic 
genius usually gets dabbed something like 
“jazz poet” and, one way or another, sex 
usually cranes into it- The cometisi Bix Bei- 
derbecke, dead of alcoholism at the age of 28. 
was the prototypical romantic, tire doomed 

See GETZ, Page8 


China Joins 
Middle East 
Arms Talks 


CempiM by Our Staff From Dupaidfts 

WASHINGTON — The White 
House announced Friday that Chi- 
na had agreed to participate in a 
UJS.-sponsorcd conference of the 
world’s major powers on the sub- 
ject of curbing arms sales to the 
Middle East, which left the Soviet 
Union the only holdout. 

It said Beijing's decision showed 
tire merits of President George 
Bush's China policy, including the 
unconditional extension of most- 
favored-nation trade status despite 
China’s crackdown on democracy 
activists. 

“This is a positive step that will 
strengthen international nonprolif- 
eration efforts and indicates Chi- 
na’s resolve to contribute to efforts 
to attain stability in the Middle 
East," the White House spokes- 
man, Marlin Fitzwater, said. 

Mr. Bush proposed last month 
that representatives of the five big- 
gest Mjdeast arms suppliers — the 
United States, Britain, France. 
China and the Soviet Union — 
meet to discuss guidelines for re- 
straining arms transfers to the re- 
gion. 

The president’s plan also envi- 
sioned a ban on the production of 
weapons-grade nuclear material in 
the Middle East and a renewed 
push to conclude a treaty banning 
the production and use of chemical 
arms. 

Mr. Bud’s proposals would ap- 
ply throughout the Middle East. 

See CHINA, Page 2 
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Iraq ’s Predicament: In the Worst of Times , Hussein Holds On 


WORLD BRIEFS 


By Alan Cowell 

Hew York Tunes Service 


ble to repression and unsafe in a land 
whose human rights record is among the 


BAGHDAD— In his tumbledown five- worst in the Middle East. 


room borne an the banks of the Tigris, 
Falah Fajer Mahtuhidi received an unex- 
pected guest the other day, and when the 
Stranger had departed, be found himself 
the richer by a house; a job and roughly 
56,0 00. 

The benefactor who sat with him for two 
hud a half hours complimenting his 9-year- 
iM daughter’s doe-eyed beauty and shar- 
ing jokes and chocolates with him, was 
none other than President Saddam Hus- 
sein. 

'■ Hie visit showed some of the ways in 

Which the president is seeking to maintain 

power and persuade his people that be wiH 
survive in postwar Iraq after having put 
down revolts in March among (he Shiite 
'Muslims of the south and the Kurds of the 
north. 

, “He is my brother and my father,” Mr. 
Mahathidi said, ex p re s s i ng adoration rath- 
, er than darning lineage. “He’s very nice.’' 

The assessment is not dared by those 
who have been tortured in his prisons and 
'.suffered loss from Ids potides, or by those 
in Iran and Kuwait who have witnessed his 
f invading armies as they came, saw and 
woe defeated. 

Moreover, conversations with many Ira- 
qis over the last 10 days have left the 
powerful impression that they feel vulnera- 


“There’s something we call the fourth 
degree.” said a nndcUe-raiildng civil ser- 
vant. “That means that if I do something 
wrong, they’ll punish my family, too. down 
to the fourth degree of cousins and so 
forth." 

In Kilfcuk, where government forces 
fought Kurdish separatist guerrillas in 
March, a man ran np to a reponer and 
whispered, “Evoyone hates Saddam Hus- 
sein very, very, very much." 

Another said, “There are no human 
rights in Iraq." 

Asked in what sense there were no hu- 
man rights, he replied, “In every sense." 

Despite the authorities’ protestations 
that Iraq is heading toward democratic 
change; many seem cynically resigned to 
living under a g over nm ent rooted in the 
coterie of dan, family and loyalists that 
surrounds the president and extends deep 
into local admmistratian. 

In Kirkuk, the local governor, Hashem 
Hassan Majid, is a cousin of the presi- 
dent's. The governor of Basra in the south 
is Latif Hammoud, a loyalist general whose 
office is decorated with photos of the pres- 
cient pinning medals 0 & him. 


who have been accused by relief officials of Throughout i 

terrorizing civilians. madi seemed to 

“The Kurds did not ilee In' nothing,” Ba’alhists regar 
said a relief official familiar with condi- todiansandcon 
tkxxs in die noth. pants, in the p 

Despite Baghdad's hartii tactics, govern- cess, 
meat officials insist that the country is “The Ba’ath. 
hexrling for a new political order. and it has been 

information Minister Hamed Yusscf said. “$o let us 
Hamadi said in an interview that before the has been in tie 
end of this year there would be a “timeta- long time, it wfl 
ble" for a referendum mi a new constitu- public life. Yo 
non and legislation providing for press Ba’ath Party wi 
freedoms and multiple political parties. group." 

An elected government would replace “This countr 
the supreme Revolutionary Command ship." he added! 


Throughout the conversation, Mr. Ha- defy Western bopes,nunured outside uaq, T ™ ,« •■■■ -r. • 

madi seemed to suggest that die governing that the dictator has somehow been cowed (J.jJ, WflmSOIl lnrUSlACvCTBcIS 
Ba’athists regarded themselves as the cus- by his misadventure in Kuwait. c~i~.i Aviati™ nii„<i..8...i .- 

todiansand controllers, as much as partiti- He seems intent cm gh*Jg the impression Friday notto^u! 

parts, in the putative liberalization pro- that economic sanctions and nrilitaiy de- mnxd enrine thrast reverw*^ ■ 

cess. feat have trft him unfazed. recommended maintenance of the aircraft s engine tfinm reyerxr. 

‘The Ba’ath Party is not a small party * “Fot him, crisis* Ids life," a foreign But KfrtkSZS 

and it has been in power for 23 years!" be spcdafetSd. “Since his childhood, Be airimcr Oat crashed m Thadand on 

said. “$o let us say mSt that, because it SShSlvesity but every tS^hTSind there were stffl^too may untaww '* 

has been in the optical arena for such a wayoSsaving prestige re-mera are used to slow an ancraftdunng landing butare notwed* 

5-""* *** • a — I **« 

“This country needs a strong leader- That seems part cf the 54-year-old prcsi- _ _ ^ ' 


the supreme Revolutionary Command ship,” he added. 

Council, which would be abolished. “We By some arguments, government offi- 
are moving into a new phase," be said. rials' promises of change are supposed to 
‘This matter is serious and is not done in bolster, not weaken, that strength. 


Hacocs, govern- cess. feat have left him unfazed, 

the country is “The Ba’ath Party is not a small party “For him, crisis is his life,” a fore 
1 order. and it has been in power for 23 years," be specialist ,nwri- “Since his childhood, 

Hamed Yusscf said. “So let us say in fact that, because it faced ad verity but every time, he fot 


public life. You don't expert that the 
Ba’ath Party will shrink to a very small 
group.” 

“Tins country needs a strong teader- 

n 1. lj I 


dent’s political profile and personal psy- 
chology. He came to power through the 
bloody, conspiratorial and secretive ways 
of the Ba’ath Party. 


the aftermath of the Gulf war," he said, A diplomat in Baghdad, speaking on A year after formally assuming the preri- southern Asia. 


India Rejects Pakistan’s Arms Plan : 

NEW DELHI (NYT) — India on Friday rqecied PakauuiVrequeR 
for international talks on creating a nuclear weapeos-free zone a 


On the highways in the north of the All parties, including the rulm; 
country, trucks towing artillery roll back Ba’ath Socialist Party, woukibc ob 
from c am p ai gns against Kurdish rebels, name their members, be said, an 
font an with unkempt Republican Guards would be permitted foreign fondm; 


evoking the official argument that a pro- condition of anonymity, nW- “They on- 
cess of political liberalization loag predates demand they must do something and. 
Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait. “And it is im- looking at what happened in Eastern Ea- 
versable," he said. rope and Lbe Soviet Union, and the revolts 

“We will not allow religious parties," he in their own country, they m failaw that it 
said. The reason is that the religious par- is better to do it from above, when they 
ties will work against the unity of Iraq." have control, rather than risk more upris- 
Under die promised new system, Mr. mgs." 

Hamadi said, be expects Kurdish, Iraqi “But that does not imam Karima m wants 
nationalist ami Communist parties to par- to rdinquish power," the diplomat added, 
tidpate. “What they are tailing about is a gradual 

All parties, including the ruling Arab controlled process." 


tidpate. “What they are talking about is a gradual 

All parties, including the ruling Arab controlled process." 

Ba’ath Socialist Party, would be obliged to The Iraqi leader’s unheralded visit to 
nam e their members, he said, and none Mr. Mahatiridf s home in Baghdad’s poor 
would be permitted foreign funding. Souk A1 Jadid area seemed designed to 


deoqy in 1979, he invaded Iran. Reiterating India's assertion that regional pacts banning the spread cf 

When that war ended, in 1988, he dud- nuclear weapons were meaningless, a spokesman for the Mmatry of 
|wiy^ Syria’s position in 1 p Kfmon by External Affairs said that India stood behind its call for a “nuclear-free 
sending arms to its Christian foes there and world." < h 

began building the Arab world’s mightiest The spokesman said that India, which exploded a nuclear device ia 
arsenal 1974 and has since developed missile delivery systems, viewed the new- 

In May 1990, after threatening to “bum Pakistani proposal for a rive-nation meeting as "a propaganda exexcqe 
half of Israel" if af pMfrri , he sought the and a tactic by Pakistan for diverting international pressure io_give iqj its 
Arab wodd's acknowledgment of his pow- nuclear weapons program." 
er at a conference of Arab leaders in Bagh- 

Washington Awaits Victory Parade 

legitimize the way be rules." a London- WASHINGTON (AP) — Tourists by the thousands crowded the Mali 
based Iraq specialist, Charles Tripp, said qq Friday — a day before the Gulf war victory parade — tocxauunc tfce 


during the last and most disastrous war. 
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A Top Kurd Sees Accord Soon 


military equipment arrayed there. - 

President George Bush made a brief stop and declared, Tibs is good «f 
for America.” ._ 

On Saturday, 8,000 men and women who served m the Gulf war will 
p ara d e down Constitution Avenue behind their commander. General H. 
Norman Schwarzkopf. 

Woman Charged Over Fiance’s AIDS 

MARTIN, Tennessee (AP) — When her fiaoci collapsed (tom a heart 
attack, Connie Lewis rushed to a stranger and pleaded for help. She did 
not say the dying man carried AIDS. Now the off-duty polioe officer who 
gave James Cobern mouth-io-mooth resnsdtatioo fears he was infected. 
And Mbs Lewis faces felony charges for not warning rescuers of wbal- 
doctors mid US. health officials consider a remote risk. 

“The police showed up at my door right after the funeral servfces,” 
Miss Lewis said. “They told me they were dunging me with feckless 
eodangennenL “I just didn't understand because I would never burt 
anybody ” 


New Ycrk Times Service constitution enshrine the supremacy of President Sad- 

BAGHDAD — Massoud faryant, the principal dam Hussein’s ruling Arab Ba’ath So cialis t Parry, 
leader of Iraq’s Kurdish minority, predicted Friday “This is unacceptable," Mr. Talabani was quoted as 

that he and other Kurdish leaders would reach an having said. 

agreement with the Baghdad authorities by mid-June, In an interview in Baghdad, however, Mr. Baizani 
granting autonomy to his followers and dmwniuing rebutted suggestions that he and Mr. Talabani were in 
the need for American and other forces to r emain in conflict 

northern Iraq. “I expect an agreement by June 15 or around that 

The upbeat assessment echoed gmilar statements time," be said. “There is no disagreement with 


by government officials. But another important Kurd- Talabani 


ish figure, Jalal TalabanL, told a French reporter in In the discussioas, a ooalition of Kurdish groups is 
northern Iraq on Thursday that “serious difficulties" demanding that Iraq accept a new constitution provid- 
remamed in the discussions with Iraqi leaders. ing for multiparty rule, a process that officials in 

“The main difficulties are over the geographical Baghdad assert is already under way. 
boundaries of a Kurdish autonomous area and over Mr. Baizani said rate possible sola 

democracy ," Mr. Talabani was quoted as having said, lock over Kirkuk was joint admimsteL 

Iraqi authorities were resisting Kurdish demands and Iraqi officials, but be indicated that the issue 
thattbeoil-produdngcityofKirlaikbeindadedinan might be left for further negotiation, 
autonomous region and were proposing that a new — A 


*?SSg8g$ 
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A rebel waiting with his weapon wfaBe an Addis Ababa tailor made him clothing on Friday. 

Ethiopia Rebels Seem to Use 
Kid Gloves on Former Elite 


£ri£d «tfa J alre£r^ mJtoway Miss Lewis, 37, an unemployed nursing assistant, was jailed for five 

Mr. Barzani said one {msible solution to the dead- days-She tras freedlastweek on K1500 bondjirtrase w« scmitoa 
lock over Kirkuk was iomtSmimstration by Kurdish county grand juiy that will convene in Sqptember. 1 he U.S. Ccm tea for 
and Iraqi offldals, but be indicated tbai the issue g*case Control has nrt^cimKcted any cases of transm^rai of ftc 
miphi be left for further negotiation. HIV virus that causes AIDS through contact with saliva. “If there was: 

—ALAN COWELL any possibility, it would be mimKaile, said an agency spokesman, MPa 
Green wriL 


alegy 


For the Record 


Compiled by Our Staff Fran Dispatches 

COPENHAGEN — The Noth Atlantic Treaty 
Organization ended talks Friday on restructuring, 
ceding some ground to organizations such as the 
European Community but carefully guarding against 
any moves that might unde rmin e the alKanee. 

The 16 NATO foreign ministers, at the end of a two- 
day meeting in Copenhagen, agreed to hold a summit 
meeting in Rome in November that will approve a 
military and political blueprint for the alliance's 
future 

They pledged to strengthen the 35-nation Confer- 
ence on Security and Cooperation in Europe: laid out 


eftid- “This meeting has taken US an important step 
forward on the way to the most radical transformation 
cf our alliance in its history." 

The U5. secretary of stale, James A. Baker 3d, sad 
the minis ters had shown “an outstanding degree of 
cooperation" in forging a “major agreement" 

The NATO ministers agreed that the alliance would 
remain the essential forum for safeguarding Western 
security. It explicitly welcomed, for the first time, the 
European Community’s moves toward closer 
integration. 

The ministers also said that moves to create a 


By Clifford Krauss 

Hew York Times Service 

ADDIS ABABA — Early every morning, finely 


A Western diplomat suggested that the Tigreans 
were tightening their grip over the former officials in 
response to complaints from their loosely aligned 


director, Chase Untenneyer, director of die Voice erf America.' Mr. 
Untermeyer, 45, wfll replace Richard Carisozt who becomes ambassador 
to the Seychelles Islands. (UP!} 


TRAVEL UPDATE 


Tbe^ United States and Bulgaria have agreed to open their first^fiiect m' 
fink. Jes Air, a new Bulgarian airline, will fly between Sofia and New 
York. No U.S. airlines serve Bulgaria at present. Jes Air r organized lust 
year, operates one Airbus A-320. f AP) 

Sweden on Sandfly wffl open « new ferry terafeuJ expected lu slash 
crossing times to Dehmaik. -The terminal at lhd *potl Of HclsingUvij 
indudes a railroad station 8 meters (26 feel} below sea level in a 1$; 

(Rcutd " 


dressed women gather at the front gate of the Yekatn ethnic Oromo and Eritrean guerrilla allies that they 
66 Institute for Political Education carrying fresh were being too soft on the prisoners, 
clothes and picnic baskets full of cake and cheese. In their final interviews before access was restricted. 

As a disbevded group of guerrilla guards nod cour- the detainees expressed a wide variety of emotions, 
teously, the women walk past a bust of Lenin to find ranging from fear to resignation, from shameful re- 
thexr husband s sitting around a fountain full of gold- morse to obstinate pride in their revolutionary 
fish in the shade of palm trees and ptuple flowers. The experiment. 

couples embrace tenuously, since this is not a society Major General Ginna Neway, who was the chief of - , - — r - 

in which emotion is shown freely in public. police under the old government, said he was biding ™e data from the other’s missile 

The detainees, as they are called, look like anything ms time by reading Km Follett novels. General Ginna tests, 
but prisoners, clothed in their imported sweat suits is trying to survive by offering intelligence files to the Both officials declined to dis- 
and one leather shoes. They are 300 former ministers, Tigreans, and by cgjressmg his intense regret for his dose their sew proposals. 
Politburo members, and senior officials of the old years of service to Colonel Mengistu. -n,- 

M^^^frnrncntwho enjoyed tmquestioned mw- SrtSSSSrSSiSS^SS 

er until rebels from Tigre Province in northern Etiuo- training m the Soviet Unreal, General Ginna asserts negotiations, either bv addmz the 
pia captured Addis Ababa last week. now that be never believed in communism and often 

As the elite vanguard of Ethiopia’s ill-fated 17-year voiced concerns about governmental repression, albeit 
revolution, they had been the “new men" who set the cautiously. 

example for the students who were obliged to study “I feared execution every day under Mengistu,” he 
Marx, Engels and Lmin at the institute before joining said. 

ihegoverameni of President Mengistu Haile Mariam. Several detainees said defiantly that they had notb- 
Tncy received perquisites that the hungry masses ing to be ashamed of, either because they remained 
could not erven dream of: luxury cars, fine whiskey, committed to the revolution or because Colonel Men- 
vacations to the cool mountains of East Germany and gistu was at the root of all excesses. Others insisted 
the steamy beaches of Cuba. that their brand erf Marxism was not nearly as radical 

But now, after this country’s change of government, as the Albanian variety espoused by the Tigreans as 
their futures are uncertain. recently as two years ago. 

“We’re OK. for now," said Shimetis Mazengia, 42, “I knew about the Red Terror," said Abchxlhafiz 
who was one of 17 members of the governing Politbu- Yusuf, a framer Central Conumnee member of the old 
ra “But who knows what will happen tomorrow?” governing Ethiopian Workers Party, referring to the 
One of bis colleagues, who spoke on condition of government’s slaying of thousands of dissidents with- 
anouymity, suggested that it was only a matter of time ran trial in the mid-1970s. “But I bad nothing to do 
before they would face a firing squad. with it 1 was in charge of cultural affairs." 

Until noon on Thursday, the old political education Across a flowery path Trom the cafeteria, Tigrean 
schod- turned- internment-camp was a model by officials staff the old admnristra rioc budding. In the 
which the Tigrean interim government tried to show director’s office, amid the complete works of fexm 
its tolerance tor human rights. and Kim D Sung of North Korea, Halefom Alemu, 33, 

Journalists and diplomats were permitted to inter- the Tigrean commander, voiced little sympathy for ins 
view the prisoners as a sign of their fair treatment But prisoners. 

on Thursday afternoon, the Tigrean authorities ‘There will have to be some re-education," he <aid, 
banned such encounters without giving an “but the final solution will come from the people. The 


qic^n Steamy yd Cooperation ,n Europe, tod oul SUa®* Ewncu mama n« imdermme Ihj Sw*n «, Snmby wiD 0 |» • fm, ttnrinl .special U» dash 
^ UrU. al Ihc tort of N^VTO- TTip =*<1 crossing bn*, to DenmaA. The Irnniral anhdinoB ^'.H^tenjIx® 

T? >i or P°” l,on f° u " d 10 mem k b °? of ‘bo indudo a railroad aadotr t metes (26 fed) bckXte. kvd in a lit 

on defense independently of the United States. - ance, such as Norway and Turkey, which are not fcC tnnmrtw n i mil rt immpi ... /Rrutnfr 

Manfred Wbrner, the NATO secretary-general, members. (Reuters, AP. AFP) “Wmeteril.l mile} tunnel. ^ 

The Spanish wRoe Iberia said Friday that strikes planned by ils 22.000 ^ 
__ ground staff for June and July bad been called off after the company/- 

BAKER: U.S. and Soviets Still Deadlocked on START 


In their final interviews before access was restricted, JJjTI lilV» L/.O. OlUt dOVWtS Still LH$L 
the detainees expressed a wide variety of emotions, 

rang “ g . f ™L f ^ j° reagnation, from shamrful re- (Continued from page 1) President Bosh was drawn up in the 

prKkM 

M%or General Ginna Neway, who was the chief of dotiaL or how each side monitors defense and fonaen affairs of- 
polioemider the <dd govemmaat, said he was biding the data from the other’s missile tS)^k<St 

bis time by reading Ken Follett novels. General Ginna tests. differences over positions to adopt 

is trying to surviv e by offer ing mtdligen ce files to tire Both officials declined to dis- on the remaining issues in the 
Tigreans, and by expressing his intense regret for his dose their new proposals. START negotiations. 

dght^moolhs JS3&! ad Mchnictl jc^l 


fidals who were trying to work out 
differences over positions to adopt 
on the remaining issues in the 
START negotiations. 


Mr. Baker said the letter from 
Mr. Bush “evidenced the commit- 
mem of President Bush to work 


will be set by the START treaty of 

6 , 000 . 

In the past. American officials 
have rejected this proposal on the 
grounds that in the event that the 
Soviets want to violate the treaty in 
a crisis thty would be able to easily 
use the excess capacity in some of 
their missiles to deploy more than 
6,000 warheads. 

Data dental refers to how Soviet 
and American nussOes dectroni- 


The Weather 

25KE! 


uuw uuu uc dcucvou rn wuuuw uaw ouu number of ^peits working on spe- rTr, . f : and American nussOes dectroni- 

^^^^mcenis about governmental repression, albot S^S&^E51!333 W^tiWr test 



^I feared exccutum every day under Mengistu. he wtasSRwd^i. iCenera. StSSSSSS «n monitor the mframation to in- 


Scv^drta^^dgan^thatt^ had noth- ^ ^ 

mg to be ashamed of, either because they remained , . .... 

commined to the revolution or because Colonel Men- In particular, the y said that they 
gistu was at the root of all excesses. Others insisted agreed to appoint a special team of 
that their brand erf Marxism was not nearly as radical ®pots to work on the highly lecb- 
as the Albanian variety espoused by the tigreans as oical question of data denial 
rccratiy as two years ago. “The two governments," Mr. 

“I knew about the Red Terror” said Abchxlhafiz Bessmertnykh said, “have decided 
Yusuf, a former Central Committee member of the old to concentrate cm completing work 
governing Ethiopian Workers Party, referring to the on the START treaty. Hie two 
government's slaying of thousands of dissidents with- ministers have agreed to follow the 
ran trial in the mid-1970s. “But J bad nothing to do work of technical experts very 
with It. I was in charge of cultural affairs." dosdy on a daily basis for conmlet- 

Across a flowery path from the cafeteria, Tigrean ing the START agreement We 
officials staff the old administration budding. In the have outlined the objectives and 
director’s offi ce, amid the complete works of Lenin ways to proc ee d so the objec- 
and Kim D Sung of North Korea, Halefom Alemu, 33, fives can be met." 

AcTjgtem canned,*, voted Eak sympMhy ta Tfe {ctur Hut Mr. Baker pro- 

There will have to be some re-education," he said, scnte< ^ ^ r " Bessmertnykh from 
“but the final solution will come from the people. The — — - 

people will say who is guilty and who is innocent" 


nail of tins year. and vice versa is a delicate matter 

On the issue of downloading, the because they are each already prob- 
Saviets have asked that a missile ably getting data through covert 
that can cany, for instance, 10 war- means that officials in both coon- 
heads, may cany five warheads and tries don't want to reveaL 
that the remaining warheads can be Betides these two issues, there 

deployed elsewhere — provided are several other items that officials 
ihai the total number of warheads insist are only mi nor farfinicai mat- 
remains beneath the ceding that ters that need to be worked out 
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Chicago and Osuaft will to A storm moving from 0» Oowiwoum will soak pww 
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thal the remaining waiheads can be 
deployed elsewhere — provided 
that the total number of warheads 
remains beneath the ceding that 


tfaoa. The noflheaoam Turitay ! 
Untod sues wffl haw day. A i 
aeasonal tamporatunas. bring g 
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Sunday faio Mon- thunderstorm*, trepieaf 
aecond storm wfl heal wS attain SouSwari 
gwty winds and Asia and wfll extend iwt* 
a to the British ward to Taiwan and cental 
China. 


CHINA: Beijing Is Joining Talks 


(Caatinoed from page 1) 


nal Icadere, who believe the trading 


Sylvia F. Porter, Economics Writer, Dies 


By Glenn Fowler 

Hew York Tunes Service 

Sylvia F. Porter, 77, the author 
and newspaper columnist who 
gained wide readership by making 
business and financial news easy 
for the general public to under- 
stand, died from complications of 
emphysema Wednesday at her 
home m Pound Ridge, New York. 

Miss Prater, who wrote more 
than a score of books on invest- 
ment, taxes and other economic 
subjects, also readied 40 million 
readers through her column an per- 
sonal finance. It was syndicated by 


WOT the Los Angeles Times and earned 
>viee five days a week by 450 newspapers 

the author around the world, 
must who From the mid- 1930s, when her 
by making column began appearing regularly 
news easy in the New York Post, Miss Porter 
to under- specialized in reporting events of 
icatiom of the financial and business worlds in 
ay at her terms that translated what she 
fov York, called their “bafflegab." 

rote more Although her books were pub- 
on invest- iished under her full name; it was 
economic not until 1942 that the Post 
40 mOtion changed the tide of her column 


ATO Opens 3 Offices 

Writer, Dies 

WASHINGTON — The US. 
mem of her sex brought proori- Agency for International Devricp- 
nence on the lerturedratit and iwart a^mwd cm Thursday the 
requests for articles from women’s appototmort of its first represente- 

“ “ d 

David L. Cowles will go to Buda- 
1s 1975 she published “Sylvia pest from hisjob as deputy director 
Porter’s Money Book: How to of the agency’s Office of Emerging 
Earn It, Spend It, Save It, Invest It, Markets, part of its Asia and Pri- 
Borrow It and Use It to Better vate Enterprise Bureau. Richard J. 


President Yang Shangkun of Chi- «atus should be extended only if 
□a, in a letterto MnSatiTcomimt- 

IS his country to the meeting, n^itsandreflmgim^eaiKlnucle- 
winchwffltakepiacemPaS^S ^ tedmology to Third World 

first half of July, Mr. Fitzwater co £ D ® < ?: , 

But Mr. Rtzwater rettcarated 
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Your Life.” It sold more than a Hough transfers to Bucharest after 
Although her books were pub- million copies. working as food coordinator for 

Iished under her full name; it was In 1978, she moved her column Europe and the Near East. Lee 
not until 1942 that the Post from the New York Post to the Dennison Roussel opens the office 
changed the tide of her column New York Daily News, where it in Prague after serving as chief of 
from S. F. Porter to “Sylvia F. Por- continued under the title “Your operations in the Office of Housing 
tor." The newspaper’s ackncrwledg- Money." and Urban Programs. 


The Soviet Union is the only 
nation that has not yet agreed to 
Mr. Bush’s proposal Mr. Fitzwater 
said. 

The United States has been urg- 
ing China to stop selling ballistic 
missiles to such countries as Paki- 
stan and Syria and has expressed 
concern about Chinese sales of nu- 
clear tedmology to Algeria. 

China's acceptance indicates 
“the positive effects of staying en- 
gaged with China " on trade and 
other issues, Mr. fitzwater said. 

Mr. Bush announced mare than 
a week ago that he would extend 
China's trade benefits for another 
year as the best way to encourage 
its government to pat into effect 
democratic and economic changes. 

His decision enraged coogrcssio 


countries. 

Bat Mr. fitzwater reiterated 
Thursday that “cur position is: no 
conditionality" on the trading sta- 
tus. 

He said China's acceptance of 
Mr. Bush’s invitation to arms con- 
trol talks showed that “choosing to 
isolate China would have brought a 
different answer." 

Mr. Fitzwater said Mr. Yang’s 
letter also welcomed the visit of 
Undersecretary of State Reginald 
Bartholomew to Bdjmg on June 16 
to di scuss the arms control initia- 
tive Mr. Bush announced May 28. 

Mr. Bartholomew will help lay 
the groundwork for the Paris con- 
ference and also try to reduce 
pointsof friction between the Unit- 
ed Stales and China that have led 
many is Congress to insist on at- 
taching strings to extension of the 
trading status. (Renter* AP) 
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Two of the biggest names in the private jet charter business join forces 

to give you wings 


* tb 


AIR ENTREPRISE and AEROFRANCE 

INTERNATIONAL 


AH types of aircraft (King 200, Falcon 10, 20, 50.100 et 900, Caravelle). AH destinations 


THE COMPANY 



Paris Le Bourget Tel: 33 (1) 48 35 98 99 {24 hour service) 
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For Bush, Civil-Rights Heat From His Own Party 
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Solitude, the American Theme 

jLafe Marriage and Frequent Divorce Reshape the ’90s 


By Felicity Barringer holds — DOW 3S.8 mflEon, or 25.9 percent of ibe 

New York Times Strike children under 18. 

WASHINGTON — Ddayed marriage andfre- “I don't sre the dynamics for a shift there, a even a 

quern di v o rce are transforming the American bouse- plateaumg of the tread,” Mr. Ourak said, 
hold, etching patterns of s ob hide, parenthood Of' the children in single-parent households, 38.6 
and homes increasingly fi TW by mummed couples, percent are living with a divorced parent, and 30.6 
acoording to a new survey by the f>nviw Bureau. percent are with a parent who has never married. 

Chfldrcn of the 1950s are living alone in record Another trend that shows no signs of abating is the 
numbers, children of the 1960s and 1970 s linger in the tendency oT to bve with thar parents, 

nareatal nest and almost one-quarter of thecbildien More than half of those from 18 to 74 years of age are 
of the 1980s and 1990s arc tiring with a single parent ^ with then- parents, compared with 42 percentm 

The March 1990 surrey confirmed patterns that are <Se in nine adults 6 om 25 to 34 also lives in a 

alread y staple t hemes m tdewaon starts and soao- parent’s borne, an increase of more than 25 percent 
logical research. But it also offered a long view of the 2959 . . 

changes in American marriage and family patterns. ^ nu ^a. & these stay-at-honos has readied 
Menand women arcmaxiymglater than ever before nearly 5 miHioa, up from 2 million in 1960. 
in this century, at an avenge age of 26.1 for men's first “When they face die prospect of* what their standard 

marriages and nearly 23.9 yean for womm’s first of K vrnp is ryyig to be if they go off form their 
marriages. The 1990 figures complete a parabolic boosdidd,” s aid Mr. Espensbade, “they have a 
trend that bottomed out in 1956 — when men, on powerful incentive to retreat to the parental home.” 
average, married at the age of 225 and women at the These were among the fimtingQ in the study, which 

age of 202. The trend is now back where it was a ^ c onducted annually: 

hundred years ago. • Nearly 23 million Americans live alone, including 

One population, researcher bdieves that the trend about 1 1 percent of 35- to 44-year-olds. Just 3 percent 
toward ddayed marriage may be peaking. of the people in the same age group were living alone 

“Women in their 20s have had enough opportunity in 1970. Among people 85 and older, 47.1 parent, or 
to observe both the pros and cons of ddayed marriage more than a million, live alone, 
and ddayed childbearing,” said Thomas Espensbade, • Some 15.8 million children live in single-parent 
a pro f essor at the Office of Population Research of families, including more than 60 percent of all black 


By Adam Qymer 

New York Tones Stroke 

WASHINGTON — The civil rights spot- 
light in Congress has shifted to Sena tor John 
C Danforlh of Missouri and eight Republi- 
can colleagues, who are crying to find some 
ground for compromise on efimmating dis- 
crimination in employment. 

In their efforts to find some space to 
legislate beneath the political shelling ex- 
changed by President George Bush and con- 
gresaooal Democrats, the nine Republicans 
have the potential to put either side on the 
spot They could make either side look as if it 
is more interested in having a political issue 
with which to attack, its opponents than in 
getting a co mpr o mis e lull against job bias 
passed with bipartisan support. 

But despite Mr. Danforth’s insistence this 
week that “1 know the president wants a 
bill,” this threat is greater for Mr. Bush 
because it comes from the same party, be- 
came Mr. Danforth plainly disdains the 
“quota biT argument that the president 
embraces, and because it is not dear that Mr. 
Ba&h wants to sign any civil rights lull that is 
not his own. 

The suspicion that the president is more 
interested in having an issue — the idea that 
the Democrats support quotas in hiring 10 
benefit blacks and women — than a bill is 
widely held in this dty, and not just by 
partisan Democrats. 


One of Mr. Dan/orth’s most important 
allies, Senator Warren B. Rodman of New 
Hampshire, acknowledged, ”1 think the 
Democrats have felt particularly sung, and I 
can understand their reaction because I 
think they see some people, not the presi- 
dent. playing it up for aH it’s worth.” 

The message of the Danforth proposals is 
that the Bush bill, like the Democratic pro- 

NEWS ANALYSIS 

posal that was passed by the House on 
Wednesday, cannot make it into law. There 
is no reason to think that the White House 
was pleased to hear that from a senior Re- 
publican or to see that Mr. Rodman, who 
voted to sustain Mr. Bush’s veto last year, 
had j dried Mr. Danforth. 

But the closest thing to an administration 
attack on the proposals, which generally re- 
semble the Democrats' measure more than 
Mr. Bush’s, came from Senator Orrin G. 
Hard) of Utah, an ad ministra tion ally who 
said of the Danforth proposal, His is a 
quota bill, top.” 

On the other side, the comments are care- 
fully measured. ■ 

“While we commend Senator Danforth's 
constructive efforts, we have a number of 
substantive problems with his" legislation,” 
said Ralph Neas, executive director of the 
Leadership Conference on Civil Rights, an 


umbrella lobbying group of 185 organiza- 
tions. “But we took forward to sitting down 
and waking with him.” 

Senator Edward M. Kennedy, Democrat 
of Massachusetts, who has been the bill's 
chief Senate sponsor, said that he, too, 
planned to talk soon to Mr. Danforth. 

The Danforth proposals are expressed in 
three separate bills. One would try to reverse 
Supreme Court ratings is what he called 
“five cases on which there is very tittle dis- 
agreement” These cases make it harder fa 
employees to prove discrimination and col- 
lect damages. 

But there is major disagreement between 
Mr. Danforth and the B>t«h administration 
on one of these cases, Martin v. Wilks. Like 
the House bill, Mr. Danforth's measure 
would reverse it 

Mr. Bush’s bOl would endorse it The case 
involves the rights of people not involved in 
employment discrimination suits to reopen 
than later and charge that the remedies 
adopted in the case discriminate against 
them. 

Mr. Danforth’s bill, like the measure Mr. 
Bush vetoed last year, prohibits reopening 
cases if other workers m simil ar situations 
challenged the order earlier or if the new 
complainants had notice of the order and a 
chance to contest it. 

The second Danforth bill would overturn 
muds of the decision in Wards Cove v. 


Atonio, which made it more difficult fa 
victims ofjob discrimination to prove that an 
employment procedure that is apparently 
fair on its face, like a test, had an illegal 
discriminatory effect 
The major difference between Mr. Dan- 
forth and Mr. Bosh here is the language they 
choose to describe the kind of “business 
necessity" (hat an employer could ate IP 
justify arch a practice. 

Mr. Danforth's bill would allow such prac- 
tices fa hiring when they bear “a manifest 
relationship to requirements for effective joj? 
performance.” . 

The standard in Mr. Bush's bill's is some- 
what easier for an employer to meet. J 
Mr. Danforth's third trill would deal with 
another major issue by allowing suits for 
damages by victims of intentional discrimi- 
nation based on sex, religion, national origin 
or disabled status. 

He would amend the 1964 Civil Rights Act 
by allowing foil compensatory damages, 
such as fa medical expenses a other prov- 
able losses, and limit the damages for “pain 
and suffering” to no more than $150,000 for 
businesses with 100 employees a more ami 
$50,000 fa those with 99 a fewer. 

Mb'. Bush favors the 1964 law’s current 
ban on damages, except fa harassment on 
the job, including sexual harassment. His 
measure would allow damages of up to 
$150,000. 


Teen Binge Drinkers: Alarming Rise Is Borne Out 


own household,” said Mr. Espensbade, “they have a 
powerful incentive to retreat to the parental home.” 

These were among the Kmtingc in the study, which 
is conducted annually: 

• Nearly 23 million Americans live alone; including 
about 1 1 percent of 35- to 44-year-dds. Just 3 percent 
of the people in the same age group were living alone 
in 1970. Among people 85 and older, 47.1 percent, a 
mac than a millio n, five alone: 

• Some 15.8 million children live in smde-parent 


Princeton University in New Jersey. 


children under the agp of 18. Both the absolute figures 


“They want to have a better balance in their fives and the proportion of children in one-parent families 
between careers and family. I think there wffl be a new have doubled in the last two decades. 


trend toward somewhat earlier ages of marriage and 
childbearing.” 


Douglas 


• The proportion of 25- to 34-year-old adults who 
have formed their own families declined to 65 percent 


a sociologist at Cornell University in 1990 Iran 83 percent in 1960. 


in Ithaau New York, said lrc expected ik> downturn in 
the numbers of dnkfaen firing m single-parent boose- 


• There were 2.9 ntiffion unmarried couples firing 
together, an 80 percent increase over that of 2980. 


By Michael Isiikoff 

Was hin g t on Poet Service 

WASHINGTON — About 8 million U.S. 
teenagers are weekly users of alcohol includ- 
ing 454.000 who c onsu m e an average of 15 
d rinks a week, according to a new nation- 
wide survey. Surgeon General Antonia C. 
NoveDo called the results shocking. 

Among the most alarming findings was 
thejnevalence of binge drinking, denned as 
taking five or more drinks in a row. 

Tbe survey projected that 5.4 million stu- 
dents have hirigMt at least once «nd more 
than 3 milli on have done so in the past 
month. The average binge drinker is a 16- 
year-ok! white male high school sophomore 
who look his first drink when be was 12 . 

Every U.S. state prohibits sale of alcohol 
to anyone under 21. Yet the survey by the 


inspcctor-generaTs office of the Department 
of Health and Human Services found that 
oearty two-thirds of the drinkezs — 6.9 mil- 
lion, including some as young as 13 — have 
no problem obtaining alcohol with false 
identification a Iran liquor stores that do 
uot check ages. 

In addition, about one-third of the nation- 
wide sample of 956 students in junior and 
senior high school reported having accepted 
rides from people who had been drinking. 

Of those students who drink, 31 percent 
reported drinking alone, 41 percent said they 
dnnk when they were upset because it makes 
them feel better and 25 percent said they 
drink to “get high.” 

The first such detailed U.S. study an pat- 
terns of teenage alcohol use underscored a 
pant that many educators and researchers 
have been making with increasing frequen- 


cy: While annual federal surveys have shown 
sharply decreasing numbers of young people 
using marijuana, cocaine and other illegal 
drugs, alcohol use and heavy drinking re- 
main high 

Dr. Noveflo said she was flabbergasted by 
sane of the findings. 

*Tve even had many parents telling me: 
Thank God, my lads dnnk, they don’t use 
drags,’ ” she said. 

Wbdle the new survey did not inquire into 
illegal drug use, the cabinet department's 
most recent annual survey of high school 
s e ni o rs found that about 14 percent ac- 
knowledged using marijuana in the past 
month and less than 2 percent used cocaine, 
while 57 permit reported alcohol consump- 
tion. 

Sane critics have said that the Bush ad- 
ministration has de-emphasized treatment 


fa alcohol abuse, in part to fond increases in 
the fight against illegal drugs. 

This year, fa example, the administration 
has proposed cutting the budget slightly for 
the National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism, while proposing a $30 million 
increase fa the National Institute on Drag 
Abuse. 

It has been directed that all of a proposed 
$99 million increase in substance-treatment 
funding for tbe sates be spent on illegal 
drugs, as recommended by the Office of 
National Drug Control Pokey. 

A separate survey dsomade pnbfic Thurs- 
day said the problem of youthful drinking 
has been compounded by the introduction of 
an array of new products that are packaged 
to appear as fruit drinks and contain high 
alcoholic content with fittle a no alcoholic 
taste. 


House Restores Funds lor Space Station 


By Tom Ken worthy 

WasUngtm Past Service 

-WASHINGTON — Three 
weeks after a spending subcommit- 
tee refused to fund NASA’s $40 
billion space station Freedom, the 
House, has voted to restore tbe full 
$1.9 biffion in funding Tathe com- 
ing fiscal year. 

But in the 240- to- 1 73 vote on 
Thursday may only have delayed 
the day when Congress ultimately 
chooses between ib c dpacc .station 


and a host of other politically pop- 
ular sp ending programs, such as 
veterans benefits and toxic-waste 
cleanup. 

- The price of rescuing the $1.9 
billion for the space station in fiscal 
year 1992 was a freeze on spending 
for other pr o grams run by the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration and a $217 million cut 
in housing subsidies. 

Expensive items like the space 
station, the Superconducting Super 


Collider and various costly weap- 
ons systems are under pressure be- 
cause Of Spending limits mandated 
by a deficit-reduction agreement 
between Congress and the While 
House. 

The vote came as the House 
worked on an $80.9 bUhoa measure 
appropriating funds for the depart- 
ments of Veterans Affairs and 
Housing and Urban Develop mem 
and for a variety of independent 
government agencies. . 
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Time Cannot Wither 
The Monroe Legend 

“Nearly three decades after her 
death, Marilyn Monroe has be- 
came the single most familiar ves- 
tige of filmland nostalgia, main- 
laming a grip on tbe American 
psyche that bewilders some of her 
greatest a dm irers.” Dean E- Mur- 


phy writes in the Los Angeles 
Times. 

When tbe star died of a drag 
overdose at the age of 36 in 1962, 
she had appeared in 29 films and 
her estate was worth about 
$900,000. Today, her estate earns 
more than $1 million a year. 

Michael Marsden, a professor 
of popular culture at Bowling 
Green State University in Ohio, 
describes her as a “super icon” 
who mysteriously transcends her 
own place in time and history, like 
Billy the Kid, Abraham Lincoln 
and George Armstrong Custer. 

Mr. Murphy suggests that 


Marilyn Monroe’s “continued 
popularity comes in put from her 
uncanny ability to appeal to both 
men and women.” 

“Her oozing sensuality cast her 
as an instant sex symbol in the 
1940s, but ha quiet vulnerability 
and perceived innocence also 
made her sympathetic to many 
women.” 

Had she lived, tire would have 
been 65 on June 1. 

Short Takes 

Governor John Ashcroft of 
Missouri says he can ran the state 


from halfway around the world. 
But Lieutenant Governor Md 
Carnahan insists on bring acting 
governor any time Governor Ash- 
croft leaves the state: Tbe gover- 
nor, a Republican, has taken the 
issue to the State Supreme Court 
He contends that m an age of 
supersonic jets, cellular tele- 
phones and fax machines, being 
away is as good as bring there, or 
even better. “1 am more accessible 
and m touch if I’m by a telephone 
in Washington. D.C., than ir 1 am 
in a canoe on the Current River” 
in Missouri, he said. To which 
Mr. Carnahan, a Democrat, rc- 


E hes that if the governor is right, 
e could “relocate to a beach in 
La Jolla or Hawaii." 

Gem of the Day from the Ann 
Landers advice oolunm: A kin- 
dergarten class visited tbe local 
ponce station and saw the photos 
of the 10 most-wanted criminals. 
One child pointed to a picture and 
asked if it was really a picture of 
the person wanted. “Yes," replied 
the policeman. “Well,” the child’ 
asked, “why didn’t you keep him 
when you took his picture?" 

Arthur Higbee 




In business, every major event demands team-work, 



BNP. The French Open, official sponsor 1991. 



Banque Nationale de Paris. 
World banking is our business. 
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Israelis Exaggerated Patriots 9 Failures to Hit Scuds, U.S. Memo Alleges 


Compiled by Our Sutff From Dispatches 
WASHINGTON — Israeli military of- 
ficials exaggerated the number of Iraqi 
Spud warheads that eluded U-S.-made 
Patriot missiles during the Gulf war, ac- 
cording to a U.S. Army memorandum. 

In addition, the Israelis who operated 
the. Patriot batteries did not always ad- 
Hjfcre to U.S. operational rules, according 
to' the memo, written in April by A.Q. 
Oldacre, deputy manager of the army's 
office in charge of the Patriot system. 

1 Jsradis manning the Patriots experi- 
i^ented with a number of unconvendonal 
operating styles, the memo said, which 
was one reason the system was less suc- 
cessful at intercepting Scud warheads in 
Js?el than in Saudi Arabia. 

To illustrate his argument that Israel 


overestimated the number of warheads 
that landed, Mr. Oldacre noted the dam- 
age caused by a Scud warhead that 
smashed into a U.S. barracks near Dhah- 
raxL, Saudi Arabia, on Feb. 25, killing 2S 
soldiers and injuring 98. 

“Had the missiles which the Israelis 
claimed impacted in fact done so, the 
devastation would have been enormous 
due to the populated areas at which they 
were aimed,” ne wrote. 

The Oldacre memo said that craters in 
Israel made by Scuds had been inspected 
only by members of tbe Israeli Defease 
Forces. They used “nonstandard criteria'’ 
for assessing whether the holes had been 
caused by warheads or missile debris, he 
wrote. 

“All craters found were assessed as 


Scud warhead craters,” Mr. Oldacre 
wrote, whereas the US. inspectors of cra- 
ters in Saudi Arabia distinguished be- 
tween those caused by Scud warheads 
and those caused by Scud fuel tanks or 
other parts of the missile’s body. 

Because the Israelis counted all craters 
as Scud warhead strikes, they calculated 
that Patriots had destroyed the warheads 
of only 44 percent of tbe Scuds they 
challenged, Mr. Oldacre wrote. 

The army has classified the exact num- 
ber of Scud engagements by Patriots in 
Israel as secret, but sources said the num- 
ber was fewer than 20. Based on tbe 
Israeli calculation of a 44 percent success 
rate, that would mean that eight or fewer 
Scud warheads were hit by Patriots. 

Tbe army estimates that Patriots de- 


stroyed the warheads on 89 percent of the 
Scuds it engaged in Saadi Arabia during 
the war, according to the Oldacre memo. 
That would mean that Patriots destroyed 
at least 30 warheads over Saudi Arabia. 

The release of the army memo comes 
amid a dispute over the effectiveness of 
the Patriot system against the Soviet- 
made Scuds used by Iraqi forces. 

The Pentagon calls the Patriot a tech- 
nological war hero, but testimony before 
tbe U.S. House Armed Service Commit- 
tee in April indicated that the missile 
might have caused as much damage as it 
prevented while intercepting Scuds. 

Mr. Oldacre's memo was released to 
The Associated Press in response to a 
request under the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act. 


He noted that Patriot batteries bad 
been rushed to Israel during the Gulf 
crisis and that the first Patriots were fired 
just 12 hours after the batteries arrived. 

Mr. Oldacre said that contrary to U.S. 
practice, the Israelis overrode the Patri- 
ot’s automatic engagement system in or- 
der to fire by manual means, shifted the 
positions of the Patriot batteries and did 
not bring all Patriot launchers on Hue 
during a Scud alert. 

By strictly adhering to its own proce- 
dures, the American-operated Patriot 
batteries in Saadi Arabia were able to 
intercept Scuds at hi gher altitudes and 
from longer ranges, he wrote. 

It also was revealed this week that the 
computer failure that blinded a Patriot 
system to the Iraqi missil e that Trifled the 


28 Americans was similar to a problem 
discovered m another Patriot battery in 
Israel five days earlier. 

Findings made public Wednesday- 
showed that army weapons experts in the 
United States had been aware of a target- 
ing problem that eroded tire Patriot's ac- 
curacy and had been creating new soft- 
ware to fix it 

In fact, army officials said Wednesday, 

the improved software package arrived m 
Riyadh from the Army Missile Command 
in. Huntsville, Alabama, on Feb. 24, the 
day before the attack. 

1 But army experts did not believe that 
the problem was serious, and tbe new 
software was not delivered to die 21 Pa- 
triot batteries in Saudi Arabia until Feb. 
26. (AFP, AP, WP) 


ACROSS 
l‘ Homed vipers 
5 Alpine pinnacle 
10 Title for 
~~ Macbeth 
15 Troon, e.g. 

IS Use a bubble 
pipe 

19 Madrid art 
museum 

20 Student of 
Faure 

21‘ Cantina cash 
23 Subject of this 
puzzle 

■25 "Can-Can" 

*• tune 
37 Some playing 
marbles 

.25 Blackout while 
■ ‘ young FA. S. 
sang 

30 Woolly Andean 

31 Had effect 
.52 Stops working 

33 Pride of one in 
a pride 

M Bits of land 

32 Ship to 

- . * remember 

- 38 Sevens and 

elevens 

42 Chief buyers of 
i, performers' 

albums 

43 "Anything 
1 Goes" tune 

■45 Neck warmer 
49 Muslim chiefs 

47" Dolt": 

■ t - 1928 

48 State 

49 Stuffy chap 

50 Schisgal play 

' 51 "Gay Divorce" 
tune 

59 Light too 
■* bright for sight 
50 Zetetic 

58 Pouty looks 

59 Kind or bullet 

’ SO A prelate and a 
t • playwright 
( 61 Seals, as pipe 
‘ Joints 

62 Lake Volta is 
' • here 

1 63 Triangular sail 
" 65 Stupefy 
66 Tricked 
v 69 Where two 
. become one 
70 “The New 
- Yorkers" tune 
' 73 Violinist 
■ Havanan 
, 74 Move wearily 


75 Unit of 
loudness 

76 Roof segment 

77 Shepard's 
“Fool for 
Love" won 
one: 1984 

78 Lap pooch 

79 “Red, Hot and 
Blue!" tune 

83 Napoleonic 
general or red 
hog 

84 Regular dates 

86 Major Hoople’s 
cries 

87 Lighter fluid 

88 Earsptitters 

89 A.L. M.V.P.: 
2960-61 

90 Bender 

91 Tar 

94 Expand 

95 Fragrant 
99 Musical 

featuring "I 
Hate Men,” 

"So in Love," 
etc 

101 "Born to 
Dance" tune 

103 Dividing word 

104 Cauthen or 
Pincay 

105 Taffeta sound 

106 "Fish Magic" 
artist 

107 Lang time 

108 Motivates 

109 Rorschachs, 
e-g- 

110 Vocal 
impertinence 

DOWN 

1 Basics 

2 Token taker 

3 Chopin or 
Gomulka 

4 Adds 

instruments to 
make a lusher 
sound 

5 Victor's take 

6 Missed a 

POJMip 

7 “Peanuts" 
plaint 

8 He wrote “Hie 
College 
Widow” 

9 Pirate 

10 Its rhyme 
scheme is 
ABaAabAB 

11 Aureoles or 
glorioles 


12 Charnel feeder Birthday Tribute By Lonfe Sabin 

13 Ida. neighbor " 


14 Kind of shoe 

15 Typewriter bar 

16 Indiana 
birthplace of 23 
Across 

17 A Able 

22 She-bear, In 

Barcelona 
24 Dramatic 
designs 
26 Barracks 
decoration 
29 Medoc product 

32 Gounod opera 

33 Companion- 
able, In 
Cheshire 

34 Natives of Sic 

35 Musician’s 
transition 

36 Musical 
featuring “My 
Heart Belongs 
to Daddy" 

37 Racing 
sailboat 

38 Actress 
Patterson etaL 

39 "Mexican 
Hayride” tune 

40 River at Tours 

41 Lyricist Carol 

Bayer 

43 Petemen 

44 Pluto, to Plato 
47 Fabric for an 

amice 

49 Sycamore 

51 Gulf of Guinea 
feeder 

52 Tickle 

53 " This 

Earth," 1988 
film 

54 Because of 
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57 Shape 
manually 
59 Pin inserted 
into a gunwale 

61 Flood 
controller 

62 Windfall 
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64 Dole out 

65 What some 
gentlemen 
prefer 

67 Occipital 
protuberance 

68 Dorothy, to Em 
70 Is schneidered 
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ALGERIA: Fundamentalists Call Halt to Strike 

By neglecting to specify ii 
Gbozali had indicated that 


(Continued from page 1) 
by fundamentalist-controlled mu- 
nicipalities in the capital began col- 
lecting garbage for the first time 
since Mr. Madam ordered tbe 
open-ended strike last month. 

Addressing an overflow crowd of 
thousands at the Sunna Mosque in 
the working-class district of Bab el 
Oued, Mr. Madani said the strike 
should end “without demonstra- 
tions or anything similar” because 
“agreement has been reached be- 
tween us and the National Libera- 
tion Front." 

But AbdeDuunid Mehri, the sec- 


of the National Sal- 
vation Front, denied any deal had 
been made: Rather, he asserted, 
Mr. Madani had been received by 
Mr. Gbazah and along with other 
fimdamantalfat politicians h«H ac- 
cepted undisclosed “terms of tbe 
mission” that Ok president had en- 
trusted him with. 

In an emotional speech to wor- 
shipers in the Surma Mosque and 
adjoining streets, Mr. Madanfs 
colleague, AH Belhadj, was the first 
to announce that parliamentary 
and presidential elections were to 
be bdd within six months. 


that Mr. 

presi- 
dential contest would follow, rath- 
er than precede, legislative elec- 
tions, Mr. Belhadj left his audience 
with the impression that funda- 
mentalists had imposed their wilL 
Only hours later did tbe govern- 
ment press agency state Mr. Gho- 
zalfs terms. 

Bui Mr. Bdhadj hinted that the 
regime was taking tbe fundamen- 
talists’ demands into consider- 
ation. 

“This is a victory for God," be 
added. 


"VALUES: Japan Seeks Domination, Study Warns 


0 New York Times, edited by Eugene Moksha. 
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drinks 
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90 Possible cause 
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91 Perform 
Christies 
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93 Regarding 
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except ina 
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1985 
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"Welcome " 

97 U.S. composer; 
1874-1954 

98 Fair marks 

100 Uttiefox 

102 Veneration 
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(Continued from page 1) 
simply in creating climates for their 
own economic growth.'’ 

The report was written by An- 
drew J. Dougherty, assistant to the 
president of the Rochester Institute 
of Technology in Rochester, New 
York, under a CIA am tract with its 
subsidiary, RIT Research Carp. 

Mr. Dougherty is a former air force 
colonel who was director of re- 
search at the Defense Depart- 
ment’s National Defense Universi- 
ty. 

The report’s existence, revealed 
nearly two weeks ago in Rochester, 
proved so controversial on the 
campus that the university’s trust- 
ees derided Thursday to investigate 
the college's CIA link. 

Mr. Dougherty, 61, unexpected- 
ly retired Thursday. In an interview 
before his retirement he said the 
report that he was malting public 
had undergone nine drafts. He also 
said that Mr- McFariane, after see- 
ing an earlier draft, had asked that 
his name be removed from the doc- 
ument for fear that it “would create 
a terrible international stir.” 

“We are really on a collision 
comae with Japan,” Mr. Dougherty 
said. “But we can avoid it if we 
understand each other." 


The CIA issued a statement 
Thursday defending its need for 
outride experts to write such re- 
ports, saying, “We are particularly 
interested in ideas that challenge 
conventional wisdom or ortho- 
doxy." 

A CIA spokesman said the re- 
port would probably be circulated 
within the U.S. intelligence com- 
munity but cautioned that it “is not 
a CIA document” 

Virtually a manifesto, the study 
rail* for a “dramatic, unified reas- 
sertion of Western intent" and ar- 
gent measures to expand Western 
study of Japanese culture and lan- 
guage. 


“Japan 2000” warns that the West 
does not adequately understand 
Japanese culture and what it calls 
Japan's “powerful sense of shared 
national vision” to build the means 
to overcome scarce land and re- 
sources. 

But the study also describes in 
stark terms a Japan that, to Ameri- 
can eyes, would seem threatening. 
These arc some examples: 

• “In Japan, the struggle for eco- 
nomic power is paramount The 
group and, by extension, Japan as a 
nation must win at any cost In 


their value system, almost any tac- 
tic is acceptable.” 

• ‘The Japanese firmly believe 
that ‘might is right' ” 

• “Japan controls probably the 
most effective and efficient lob- 

bying/ influence-peddling machine 

in the U.&, surpassing all special- 
interest groups, unions, industries, 
and both political parties. It is fo- 
cused, relentless, amply funded 
and frighteningly successful.” 

• Inside Japan, much publicity is 
focused toward “reinforcing the vi- 
sion of the U.S. as racist, Japanese- 
b ashing and a decaying ‘has- 
been.’” 

• “The Japanese economic strat- 
egy is dear. They are investing vir- 
tually all erf their profits and energy 
to commercialize new technologies, 
develop new markets, improve effi- 
ciency and expand investments 
around the world in preparation 
fat tbe next phase of economic 
domination-” 

Tbe study faults Japan for re- 
stricting its markets far UJL prod- 
ucts and says the Japanese have 
extensive operations in Europe de- 
signed to influence the rules that 
the E uropean Community is adopt- 
ing to create a single market 


TWA Fount 

Negligent 
In Killing 
By Terrorist 

The Associated Pros 

new YORK— A UA jury has 
ruled that Trans World Airliner 
was negligent in allowing a known 1 
terrorist to board one of itsjedincre- 
in Egypt, leaving behind a bomb 
that exploded and killed four peo- 
ple. 

In a trial that was laigely secret, . 
the jury awarded $2.8 million 
Thursday to the family of Alberto 
Ospina, a Connecticut salesman 
who died in the bombing over 
southern Greece, and S25QJ)Q0 to 
Mobsen Youssef, a Washington 
passenger who was injured. 

The airline and other victims of 
the April 1986 explosion reached 
settlements earlier. 

Mr. Ospina, 39, and three other 
Americans were thrown from the 
TWA flight when the bomb blew a 
hole in the side of the Boeing 727. It - 
exploded at 15,000 feet, but (he . 
plane landed safely in Athens 10 
minutes later. 

District Judge Jack B. Weinstein 
presided over tbe trial largely in 
secret, after he upheld Justice De- 
partment arguments that security 
procedures should not be discussed 
m open court. 

Lawyers for tbe plaintiffs said 
TWA failed to adequately check 
May Elias Mansur, a known Leba- 
nese terrorist, when she boarded 
the plane in Cairo. She got off be- 
fore the bomb exploded. 

TWA said its security proce- 
dures met or exceeded Federal Avi- 
ation Adminis tration guideiinct 
A Palestinian group, the Ezze- 
dine Kassam Unit of the Arab Rev- 
olutionary Cells, said the bomb was 
in response to a U.S. military con- 
frontation with Libya over the Gulf 
of Sidra a week earlier. 

Authorities believe Mrs. Mansnr 
drcumvented airport security in 
Cairo by arriving shortly before the 
plane was to depart 
Lawyers for the victims said 
TWA had been warned before the 
explosion that its security was lax 
at the Rome, Athens and Cairo 
airports in light of numerous recent 
terror attacks in Europe, the Mid- 
dle East and North Africa. 

Mrs. Mansur, who nuffl aliatf a 

through only 

a minimal check, lawyers Jfor the 
victims said. They said shd'left an 
explosive device under the cushion 
of a seat when she got off in Ath- 
ens. - - - 
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THE AMERICAN 
MRA IN PARIS 

A 48 -a edit Master of Business Administration Degree 
taught by the faculty of the University of Hartford 

11 months of infansivw study in Engfah d dhw wd far 
the seventh consecutive yew by the University of Hartford 
(•stofcfished in T 877-student body of 8000) 

Admission is competitive and selective. The ambiance is 
international (39 nationalities represented since 1985) 

September to April In Parts. Summer on the 300-acre 
Hartford Campus located between New York and Boston 

The University of Hartford now offers a Part-Time MBA Program 

(evening classes over a 3 year period) 

For more irfor moti on on this exciting educational opportunity 
Contact Pamela Meade 

UNIVERSITY OF HARTFORD BUSINESS SCHOOL 

8 Terrasse Bellini, 92807 Parts-La Detense-Put eaux 
Tel: 490019 61 - Fax: 47 764513 

Entegnernera SucMur Prw* 



Ecole de Gastronome Franchise Ritc-Escoffier 

THE ULTIMATE FRENCH COOKING SCHOOL 
Located in the prestigious Paris Ritz. 

For cooking enthusiasts and prof essionals. 

One week to 12 week, certificate and diploma courses in 
cooking, bread and pastry making, wine and table service. 
All courses taught in French and En glish. 

Daily demonstrations. 

Short-term summer courses begin June 24, 1991. 

To receive a 1991 brochure, please call or write: 

HOTEL RITZ 

15 Vcnrita w 75001 Paris France 

TcL: 33(1)42603830- Faeu 33 {1)42 6023 7L In US. 1-800466-57SL 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE IN THE CULINARY WORLD 

LE CORDON BLEU 

ECOLE DE CUISINE ET DE PATISSERIE 
Since Ifffl 

Leant from Master chefs 
\V h in rfass?ca ^ J'rencft tradition 

,x ' ,>s Full-time Classical Cycle starts: 

July I & Sept. 30. 1991 and Jan. & April 1992. 

»- ' Intensive 4-5 day sessions: Pastry. Bread... 
Daily demonstrations, open to public. 
Special programs for private groups. 

English translations. 

1991 brochure available. 

3, rue L&m-Delhomme. 75015 Puns. 

Tel.: (!) 48.56.06.06. Fax: ( 1 ) 48.56.0j.V6. 
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FRANCE 


: BOSTON UMVERSHY: 

offers 

MASTER’S DEGREES 
In 

a BUSINESS ADMMSTRA710N 
a COMPUTER INFORMATION SY5TB4S 
a IHTERNAUQNAL MANAGB4BTT 
a INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Br uts a lK 

121 LaartxeKaan. 8-1090 Brussels 
Tela 32 (2) 478-7973. Fac 478824 Z 
London 

Regent's Qalega, toner Ctrde, 
Regent's Part, London NW1 4NS. 
TeL 44 (71) 487-7843. Fa X: 487-7645. 

P ar k : 

49. rue PtenwChenun, 75008 Paris 
TeL 33 (1)42-66-18-64 
F8 jc40740141 


Via dele Lunara 233,00165 Rome 
TeL: 39(6) 683-3262- Fate 883-2088 

Bo s ton: 

143 Bay Sate Road. Boston MA 02215 
Tel.: 1 (617)353-3088. Fax. 353-7120. 


STAY & STUDY 

bt Provence / Languedoc 

1, 2 A 3-wcek indMduattzed 
programs of Intensive French 
plus excursions & home staj 
In Avignon, JUx-enPnmnca, 
Aries A Montpe R er, for adults 
of sB ages, March-November, 

wUi special Cinema, Art, Goff 
A CwUnji aaaakms . 
FRENCH-AMEtUCAN-CB 4 THt 
Ml ntonlaa da la Tour 
3&9QO 

FRANCE 

TeL: 90 25 93 23 -Fmk 90 25 93 24 


FRENCH IS THE KEY TO THE FRENCH MARKET 

_ The smallest groups on 

VERSION FRAN^AISE ^ 


-23 Rue de ftel - 06000 MCE Ti- 93 88299a R* 93 876534 




RESIDENTIAL LANGUAGE COURSES 
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FRENCH • GERMAN • SPANISH • DUTCH • ENGLISH I 

OMISSION IN YOUR CH0SB4 LANGUAGE FOR 66 HOURS PER WEEK I 

I with your teachers every day from 8.00 a.m. to 10.00 p.m., | 

in a beautiful settina M 


I 


in a beautiful setting 

MAKE THE BEST USE OF YOUR TIME 

as did executives from ABN, Alcatel, Coca-Cola, Dresdner Bank, 
Esso, European Parliament, German Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
ICI. Me Kinsey, U.S. State Department, etc. 


In France : e = = and 
C&UN LANGUES PROVENCE 
Mmafefl SWancracB - BP WSt 
F-30130 PONT-ST-8SPRIT 
TeL: (33) 86 SO 33 66 
Fax: (33) 66 90 33 69 
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CfflAN ARDEWES 
264, avanus du Chateau 
B-49QQ SPA 
Tel.: (33) (Q) 87/77 41 64 
Fax : (32) (0) 87/77 36 29 


Established 197S 


In USA : Languageney - Tel.: (203) 2B7-18S9 - Fax: (203) 248-5828 
In UK : S-I.B.S. - Tel.: (0954) 31 956 - Fax: (0954) 32 294 
m Paris : Mrs Penman - Tel ; (1) 34 80 91 94 - Fax: (1) 34 90 83 06 


CERAN : LANGUAGES FOR MOTIVATED PEOPLE 


The mo8t renowned school for French « 

INSTITUT DE FRANfA/S 

<*\ INTENSIVE COMPLETE IMMERSION coarse on the Riviera 
8 hrs per day with 2 meals 
For adults. 8 levels : Begbmen I to Advanced H 
meek course starts July i. Aug. 5 and all year. J 

M&30 VBkfaaehe/Mcr - W. Finer. Td <0018844 Fd 43 7642 IT 
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rawnsawrai THE AMERICAN SCHOOL IN LONDON 
lHHl SUMMER JPROGHAM Joiyi-26 
English as a Second Language 
(Intensive four week coarse for ages 14-17) 
Academic and recreational courses also available 


(ESL Residential upon, requea) 


2(8 Loudoun Road 
London NWS ONP England 
(0711 7223)101 


Send tor ■ tree eopy d tbe 

nmRNAIWNAL 

EDUCATION GUIDE 

Prise tee Smoke Pfflejr. LELT, 
181 Avenue Quriewfe-Gcnlle. 
9S$21 NemHy Cede*, France. 
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Licensed by 

ih-Kucrikmal Iiwtit ntion 
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the District Columbia 


CehterFor 
University Studies 


DEGREE PROGRAMS 


A. A. Interdiscrplinaiy Studies 
A.A5. Business Administration 

B. BA. International Business 
B.A. International Relations 

B.A. Italian Studies 
B.A. Interdisciplinary Studies 


SUMMER SESSION 


SEMESTER STUDY ABROAD PROGRAM 
HOUSING IN STUDIO APARTMENTS 

For further Information contact: 

Tbs American University of Rome 
DepL 601, Via Marche 54-00187 Rome, Italy 
Tel: 06/482 1819 * Fax: 06(482 1827 
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YORK 

MONTESSORI 

SCHOOL 

(est 1965) 

An independent coeducational day school for 
Grades 1 through 8. The school is committed 
to the development of the total student, 
offering a broad curriculum which emphasizes 
academic excellence as well as an outstanding 
programme in athletics and the arts. 

Applications are now being accepted for 
September, 1 991 . Contact the school for a tour 
and an interview. 

Director of Admissions 
65 Sheldrake Boulevard 
Toronto, OnL M4P 261 
416-483-0541 
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Schiller 

International University 


in London -Paris - 
Strasbourg • Madrid 
Heidelberg - Berlin - 
Engel berg (Switzerland) 

Sohiller students now have the unique choice 
or studying on S chiller campuses in the USA 
as well aa in Europe without losing time or 
credits dur ing their inter-campus transfer 
and with instruction in PlngHnii at all 
campuses. Pro g rams include:- 

Ql ■ International Business Administration 

EOEj ■ International Hotel/Tcrarum Manag ement 

Ti|£' • International Relation* & Diplomacy 

■ Computer Systems Management 

■ Economics ■ Engtw«» OT 4i» g 
■Commercial Art ■Pre-Medicine 
B Pre-Engineering ■ Languages etc. 


SCHHAER INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY 

Hoad.London 5E1 STX . ■ 

TeL (071) 928-8 484 -Pax: (071) 620 1226-Telex: 8812438 SCOLG 
touted mwhbwAlCS t Wi»toigBifl. D.C. USA 
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Volcano’s Eruption Forces Japanese Town to Relive the Past and Doubt the Future 


By David Sanger 

New Vo* Tima Scrtict 

SHIMABARA, Japan — For more than a 
century, almost no one in this ancient seaside 
town, ever paid much attention to the Anypji 
Temple, a quiet Buddhist sanctuary built in 
memory of the 15,000 people who <hed here in, 
1792, when a volcanic eruption swept Shima- 
baia into the sea. 


bars school hikes up to the crater of Mourn 
Unzen for class panics. “We never eveu 
thought about ft" 

But (he temple has become one of Shima- 
bara’s several makeshift morgues for the volca- 
no's latest victims, killed on Monday when 
what began six months ago as a rdativeW harm- 
less eruption of lava turned into a deadly flood 
of superheated ash and toxic gases. 

On Thursday, mflitary trucks pulled up to the 
temple's old wooden entrance and soldiers un- 


loaded the latest remains recovered from a 
valley on the edge of town, where a farming 
village called Kita-Kamikoba disappeared 
Monday. 

So intense was the heat and the force of the 
eruption that many of the victims — there are 
37 confirmed dead, and the number is climbing 
— are being identified by the shoes they were 
wearing. 

And for the 45,000 people who live here, 
about 65 kilometers (40 auks) from Nagasaki, 
the gray volcanic ash sifting under their door- 
ways is not only a grimy reminder of Shima- 
bara’s history, but, many now fear, its destiny. 

Already, 5,000 people living in the direct 
path of the lava have moved into the center of 
town, camping out on the Miami mats of local 
elementary schools. Every day the evacuation 
area expands. 

[An additional 1,700 people were evacuated 
from the area on Friday, Reuters reported, 
which increased to 8,000 the number of people 


ordered away from the volcano. Authorities 
declared three more villages off limits after 
detecting hardened rock formations under 
which pressure is building on the western edge 
of the volcano's crater.] 

The scientific experts, whose skills at predict- 
ing the mountain's temperament are widely 
maligned here, say that the mountain has 
spewed only a tenth of the lava that it did 199 
years ago. No one thinks this eruption is over. 

With little conviction in their voices, town 
officials say that they are trusting that a smaller 
mountain between the volcano and the town 
will shield it from calamity. So far, no one is 
willing to discuss, at least in public, the real 
possibility that S hima bara may have to be 
abandoned for months or years. 

The residents seem to be taking it with Japa- 
nese stoicism: no tears, no dwelling on what 
was lost 

“Everything in the valley was destroyed,” 
said Akuami Kojima, a 50-year-old city em- 


ployee, as he helped unload a truck full of futon 
bedding at the community center where he and 
his family are staying. “Now. there is nothing 
we can do, except wait to go back." 

Mr. Kqjima’s family has lived by Mount 
Unzen for generations, and be says he has no 
intention of moving away. That requires liule 
explanation to the mflH nns of Japanese who are 
watching the drama on television. 

Shimabara is in many ways a model town, 
with quiet tea plantations and tobacco Tarms 
that feed Japanese fantasies about simpler 
days, when young people did not leave for cities 
jammed with fiber-optics and French restau- 
rants. 

The threat of disaster completes the drama, 
because it reinforces an insecurity that lies deep 
in the national psyche. 

No matter bow economically powerful Japan 
seems from the outside; it is taksi as accepted 
wisdom here, especially among older Japanese; 
that die country is a fragile archipelago con- 


stantly subject to natural and manmade de- 
struction. 

Much of that is self-serving myth. Nonethe- 
less, Shima bara has suffered through more than 
its share of death. 

The hot spring resorts here that lured tourists 
until Mount Unzen began oozing lava six 
months ago were used in the 1630s to boil 
Christians. 

That contributed to the Shimabara Uprising 
in 1637, when peasants, tired of religious perse- 
cution, famine, poverty, and high taxes, tried to 
overthrow the daimyo, or feudal lords. 

Tito lords, who rarely suffered from the inde- 
cision that seems to plague the Japanese gov- 
ernment today, massacred 37,000 insurgents 
and closed the country to Foreigners for more 
than two centuries. 

Then came the 1792 eruption, one that in 
recent days has become the subject of enor- 
mous scholarly attention. 

Like the most recent disaster, it began more 
as an amusement than a threat. “It bubbled up 


slowly, and people wait up the mountain, to 
drink sake and watch the lava flow,' 1 said Ka- 
zuya Ohta, a professor of Kyushu University 
who has spent the past quarter of a century 
studying Mourn Unzen as the director of the 
Shimabara Earthquake and Volcano Observa- 
tory. 

The parties ended abruptly when earth- 
quakes shattered a second, smaller volcano, the 
same one that the city hopes wQl divert Moiqit 
Dozen's lava. If anyone survived the landslide, 
they were wiped out by the ensuing tidal wave. 

u could happen again that way, that is our 
biggest wry," said Mr. Ohta, who codes; the 
crater daily by helicopter and reports to the 
country, via the evening news, about how much 
Mount Unzen's lava dome has grown. If seriouS 
earth tremors begin, he said, the town will 
probably have to be ev mated. 

“I never thought I would live to see this 
mountain erupt,” Mr. Jhta said. “Even if you 
live in Shimabara, i. is easy to forget how 
powerful a volcano can be." 







A U.S. Shift on 'Boat People’ 

Forced Return Is Backed, but to UN-Supervised Camps 



Evidence in Zia Crash 
Inconclusive, U.S. Says 


By Sheryl WuDunn 

New York Tima Service 


ain, and Hong Kong, must be presented to the Viet- 
namese government, and it is not dear what the 


HONG KONG — When the “boat people" from reaction wffl be. . 

Vietnam started pouring in again in recent months, the Vietnam has consistently maintained that it will not 
prospects for resolving a problem that had haunted accept Vietnamese who are returned against their wilL 

f* * . ■ _ _ ° » « Hut if hoe oleA Lnttail ir ftiinlf t ko rMitrvnMim 4 a f ha i/lao 


By Steve Coll 

IVaxhOtgion Post Service 


Last week. Prime Minister 
Nawaz Sharif, a Zia ally, said his 


this territory for years seemed grim. 


But it has also hinted it might be responsive to (he idea 


But a more acc ommoda ting attitude by the United oT being bost to internationally run camps, a refugee 
. States has now given Hong Kong hope that it will not official said. 

always be burdened by unwanted refugees. So far tins year, 9,345 Vietnamese have sailed ille- 

Thc United States government agreed on Wednes- Ho tiS Kong, nearly a third more than the 

day to back the “nonvoluntary” return of Vietnamese number that arrived in all of last year. In May, 5,116 
refugees to special omnw Svietnam, as long as the Vietnamese fled to Hong Kong, and, so far, 748 new 
camps were manag ed by an international organization asylum seekers have arrived in June. At that rale, this 
Eketbe uSNaL High ComnSTfor year may see more than 20,000 Vietnamese fleeing to 
Refugees. Kong. 

That was a breakthrough, because the United States .AH asylum seekers arriving here are taken to camps 
has always opposed foraMe repatriation of the refu- ***** “j*y “* interviewed and screened for refugee 
gees. Partfy because of the United States view, Viei- stetus. The process is long, an* in the meantime, the 
Smese refugees in Hong Kong normally have not »«? Kriogjovermmait spends mffltonsaf doDais 
he«n sent hack to Vietnam aeainst their wilL houang, feeding, and canng for than. More than 


That was a breakthrough, because the United States . ah asymrn seeders arriving Dere arc taaai to camps 
has always imposed foraMe repatriation of the refu- ***** “j*y “* interviewed and screened for refugee 
gees. Partfy lxcause of the United States view, Viei- stetus. The process is long, an* in the meantime, the 
Smese refugees in Hong Kong normally have not Hong Kooggovemment spends mffltonsaf doDars 
been sent back to Vietnam against their wilL tonang, , feeding, and canng for than. . More titan 

The number of refugees writing daily, and many 58,000 Vietnamese —fewer than 7,000 of whom have 
have no realistic bojxTof resettlement m the West been accepted as legitmate jxdiucal refugees -now 
Many people in HongKora favor forcing the refugees In* m crowded, makeshift, often squatad camps, 
to go home, just as ilkwf immigrants in China are ^ majority of those who leave Vietnam appear 
forced to go back. not to be dudm§ persecution, but simply to be search- 

American officials still say the proposal does not mg for a better life, according to refugee officials from 
violate their position, mainly because they contend the Hong Kong and the United States. But they have 
centers in Vietnam, as envisioned, would be distinct refused to go back under the existing voluntary repa- 
from the Vietnam government. triatian program, and that suggests that they will resist 


Nonetheless, ibe new backing could mean that more the new proposal jryj r • fw TT O O ¥ 1 9 T . 

China Bars tl.S, scholar s Lecture 


? the refugees live in crowded, makeshift, often squabd camps, 
m Hiina are The majority of those who leave Vietnam appear 
not to be eluding persecution, hot simply to be search- 
«al does not ing for a better tire, according to refuse officials from 
y contend the Hong Kong and the United States. But they have 
d be distinct refused to go back under the ousting voluntary repa- 
triation program, and that suggests that they will resist 



LAHORE, Pakistan — After a government was reopening lts'm- 
two-year FBI investigation into the vsstigation into the crash. Mr. Sha- 
1988 plane crash that killed the nf appointed a committee of pobh- 
Pakistani military leader, Moham- police officers and 

med Zia nl-Haq, along with the intelligence officials to re-examine 
U.S. ambassador to Pakistan and evidence and conduct new in- 
other senior officials, the U.S. Jus- 5 uirics - He .provided no timetable 
lice Department has determined * or completion of the probe. * . 
that evidence supporting either ac- w.. Sharif said in an interview 


, - - . - . , Mr. Sharif said in an interview 

adetu or sabotage is mconclu- that he would withhold public com- 
. , mem about the crash and the inves- 

The Justice Department s find- tigation until the new committee’s 
ing, reached after a formal prosecu- work was completed, 
torial review to decide whether any - « 

c riminal charges should be pur- He also disputed widespread 
sued, is contained in a confidential speculation in Pakistan that t his 
FBI summary of the investigation elected civilian gov ernm ent has mi- 
tha t was transmitted recently to the dated the new investigation to put 


U.S. State Department 


political pressure on radical Islam- 


□» Yen Xcq/Apitt Fiu»Flaic 

SMOKE AFTER FERE — A policeman in Seoul fighting a radical student's cigarette shortly 
after a brief street battle in which firebombs were exchanged. The students were protesting the 
death of a fellow student in a demonstration last month against the government of Roh Tae Woo. 


unlikely to be given refugee status, could be returned Vietnam instead of bang detained in Hong Kong?” 


to Vietnam. said Kingsley H. Y. Sit, a Hong Kong legislator. 

“We welcome this as a positive step toward resolv- Officials always speak of “voluntary” or “nonvol- 
ing this very difficult problem we’ve faced for 16 untaxy" repatriation, and it is unclear to what extent 
years,” said Qintan E. Leeks, refugee coordinator for force will now be used. One official said it remained to 
the Hong Kong government be discussed whether the Vietnamese people would be 

The proposal sponsored by the United States, Brit- dragged onto planes or boats to go home. 


By Ti-na H. Sun The forced cancellation of the 

Washington Post Sana talk is part of a pattern of harass- 

BEIJING — Tbe amhorilies, in- t< * 6 8‘ m ma 


creating their harassment of for- 
eign journalists, have haired an 


Police surveillance of foreigners. 
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Sihanouk Joins 
Peace Council 


American Violar frran addressing particulariy journalists, is a fact of 
a group of reporters in Beijing, ap- life in Chin a. 


parently because of Ms affiliation 
with a human rights jtroup. 


But in tbe last two weeks, partly 
because of fear of disturbaoces to 


On May 29, China's State Coun- 
cil, or cabinet, and the Communist 
Party Central Committee issued a 
directive to party and government 
offices warning them to guard 
against hostile foreign Traces seek- 
ing to overthrow tbe Chinese go- 
vemmen according to a Chinese 
offidaL 


The summary outlines Lhe FBPs ic generals who oppose some of Mr. 
investigation in the United States Sharif s relatively moderate pori- 
and Pakistan and concludes that dons on foreign policy issues. ' ' 
there is credible expert testimony * 

to support both accident and crimi- ■ 

nal sabotage. The document says _ . 

the Justice Department was unable urSIIU Cited in UUTMIlg, 

to detennine the cause of the crash. a_ u c_*n j r* 

General Zia, who was one of Gdlf Spills and Fires > 

Washington's staunchest allies, Washington Pott Service l~ 

died on Aug. 17, 1988, when his C- KUWAIT — The a dminis trator 
! 130 military tran^xirt crashed and of tbe U.S. Environmental Proieo- 
■bumed minutes after taking off tion Agency, WflliamK. Reilly, bhs 
from an airfield in Bhawalpur, Pa- expressed satisfaction with the qf- 
kistan. Also aboard were the Amer- forts made so far in the Gulf to 
lean ambassador, Arnold Ra p hael, contain damage from oil spills and 
along with a U.S. general and most fires caused by Iraqi occupation 
of Pakistan’s senior military leader- forces. ■ ’ 

ship. There were no survivors. The first success be cited was-the 


The Ajsoaaied Press 
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BANGKOK — In a move that Asia Watch. The group recently 
could lead to a break with the irotwl a harsh report on political 
strongest Cambodian rebel group, prisoners in China, Mr. Schell was 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk said supposed to speak Friday to the 
Friday he bad joined the council Foreign Correspondents Qnb of 
that is intended to find a peaceful Bering about Chinese intellectuals. 

. Bui Qines e security o ffioals 

ed to distance hinwif 

Kh^rSSfmS. ^ the talk was to take phtot This , 
to S ex^d the^fire that 

E'Si£^ c =S 

fighting. Prince Sihanouk also said 

he planned to visit Phnom Penh for “We were astounded by what 
up to two month* . The analysts happened,” Mr. McGregor said, 
said tbe Khm er Rouge, if it felt "because this was a foreigner 
politically isolated by Prince Sha- speaking to a group of foreigners in 
nook's moves, could increase pres- a private room in C h i n a, and they 
sure on the battlefield. forbade this to happen.” 


AU cam DES TROIS CHATEAUX 

A ENVIRON IS MINUTES DE PARIS 


The scholar, Orville Schell, is the mark the second anniversary of the 
author of eight books on China , raackdown on democracy demon- 
asd is a deputy chairman of a New strators, interference with journal- 
York-basea htmtan rights g rou D. ists has increased. ■- 


It also ordered tighter security U.S. parti 
rai university campuses and more chanical f; 


ship. There were no survivors. The first success be cited was-the 

A 1988 investigation led by the containment and collection of an 
Pakistani Air Force, with extensive estimated miTHnn bands of crude 


on, ruled out me- 
: as a cause of the 


a New strators, interference with journal- stringent control of foreign jour- ***** hut failed to find direct ex- 


ists has increased. •- 


deuce of sabotage. 


ofl that was released into the Gulf 
by Iraqi troops in February. The 
effort has spared the Gulfs seaside 
desalination plants. 
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Of Gratitude and Justice 


Tbc gnfflts knew the weight of cvciy item 
they carried as they slogged on patrol 
through the jungles of Vietnam. But as Tim 
O’Brien wrote in his book of stories. “The 
Things They Carried," they also bore more 
terrible weight: 

"For the most part tbeycarried themselves 
with poise, a kind of dignity. Now and then, 
however, then were times of panic, when 
they squealed or . . . flopped arotmd cm the 
' earth and fired their weapons blindly and 
cringed and sobbed and begged for the noise 
to slop and went mid and made stupid 
promises to themselves and to God and to 
their mothers and fathers, hoping not to die." 

For many Vietnam veterans, those patrols 
woe the closest they got to parades. They 
came home to an America too latter to give 
even its gratitude. Even now, angry voices 
rail against the Gulf homecomings as shame- 
ful celebrations of militarism. Seattle has 
canceled its parade, and elsewhere, people 
twist uncomfortably at the anticlimax; the 
lade of proportion; the political coloration. 

Yet there are things to celebrate here, 
gratitude to express and justice to be done, 
to two generations of young Americans. 

Four days: That is all the ground war 
lasted in Iraq. It was followed by spontane- 
ous joy across the United States. Parades 
100 days later seem inescapably stale. And 
to veterans of four years of grinding combat 
in World War II, so much fuss for four days 
seems wildly out of scale. 

Not has this war turned out as unambig- 


uously, what with the frantic flight of Kurds 
by the million, the death of Iraqis by the 
tens of thousands and the horror of hun- 
dreds of burning oO wells in Kuwait. 

The same queasiness arises in response to 
simplistic sentiments celebrating America 
"standing lalL” When the pre-eminent 
power in the world, s up por te d by the world, 
defeats a third-rate power, only bullies can 
brag. And yet there win be much to honor 
when the troops march in Washington on 
Saturday, through the paper blizzard in 
New York on Monday and in 300 commu- 
nities afterward. 

Many people will celebrate precisely that 
the United States did not behave tike a 
bully in Iraq but fought only with interna- 
tional support, against brutal aggression 
and threats to vital energy interests. Others 
will celebrate the training and proficiency 
of America's fighting forces, and the excel- 
lence of their vaunted high-tech weapons. 

All Americans owe honor and gratitude, 
above all, to the 266 who died in the Gulf — 
and the thousands of others ready to sacrifice 
their lives had it not, thankfully, ended so 
quickly. And embedded in that gratitude, 
another reason resonates: the need, finally, 
to make up for the surly sUeoce and scorn 
Vietnam veterans found on their return. 

“A true war story is newer about war,” Ton 
O’Brien wrote. "It's about love and memory. 
It’s about sorrow. It's about sisters who never 
write bad: and people who never listen.” 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Apartheid’s Last Pillar 


The vote Wednesday in the South Afri- 
can Parliament that knocked down two of 
apartheid's three remaining legal pillars of- 
fers a striking view of that country's pro- 
gress and, at the same time, a glimpse of the 
tremendous problems stiQ to be overcome. 
Scrapping the Group Areas Act, which seg- 
regated residential communities by race, 
and the Lands Act, which reserved white 
ownership over 87 percent of the land, were 
moral imperatives that President Frederik 
de Klerk promised in February to accept 
and implement by June. 

These welcome repeals were enacted, 
however, by South Africa’s three-cham- 
bered, separate and unequal Parliament: 
the powerful whites-only House of Assem- 
bly; a House of Delegates, for Indians only, 
and a House of Representatives, consisting 
of mixed-race "coloreds." The principal 
beneficiaries, South Africa’s 30 million 
black majority, had no Hand in this parlia- 
mentary victory, since these people are not 
allowed to serve. They had no hand in 
deriding who got to at in Parliament either, 
since they are not even allowed to vote. 


Apartheid's last statutory pillar, the Pop- 
ulation Registration Act, which makes slon 
color die drfining condition for receiving 
the rights and benefits of South African 
citizenship, still stands. Its demise should 
come by the end of the month. But the 
critical negotiations on a new constitution 
fora new South Africa haveyet to start. The 
African National Congress's call for release 
of all political exiles and its demand for a 
return of land, or at least reparations, to the 
3.5 million blacks who were dispossessed 
are part of the reason. 

There are also the obstacles of violence, 
the ANC-Inkatha Party differences and the 
intemedne strife; the roots of which are 

ical and ethnic. The African National Con- 
gress’s meeting next mouth to select new 
leaders can have a major bearing on much of. 
this, mdnding the farm and structure of the 
new South African society. The selection of 
an ANC leadership bezu on political cooper- 
ation and negotiations would go far toward 
ending the stalemate. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


An Industry on Hold 


Of all the United States' experiments in 
industrial policy, the strangest is in tele- 
communications. It is a huge industry, and 
one with incalculable importance to the 
US. economy. But public policy guides it 
chiefly through a court order worked out 
seven years ago in an antitrust case. Judge 
Harold Greene has done a careful and ex- 
ceedingly intelligent job, and the country 
owes Mm much. But policy for a huge and 
rapidly changing industry should not be set 
in a courtroom ruled by antitrust law alone. 

Congress understands that this peculiar 
arrangement urgently needs to be ended 
and that it is time to return the regulation of 
die phone companies to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. But there is a 
reason, unfortunately, that has not hap- 
pened. The tdecommunicatians industry is 
an enormous one in which a great many 
companies and interests jostle each other 
fiercely. Hut makes it hard to put together 
legislation with any chance of passage. 

The Senate has just passed the latest 
attempt to relax the cram order — in this 
case, by permitting regional phone compa- 
nies like Bell Atlantic to manufacture 
equipment — and you can see what is 
happening. To get a majority, the bill’s 
sponsors struck an alliance with labor, 
which insisted on rules against foreign 
imports. The result is a flagrantly protec- 
tionist provision that would require the 
companies to do all their manufacturing in 
the United Stales with components that 


are at least 60 percent American-made. 

President George Bush wifi veto the bill if 
it is passed with that restriction, and be 
would be right to do iL The prohibition of 
imports would disastrously undercut UJS. 
attempts to get foreign countries to open 
their markets. It would also undercut Con- 
gress’s purpose in enacting the bill, since 
tire phone c om p an ies would be unable to 
compete with other equipment manufactur- 
ers that operate undo- no such rules of 
origin. But the sponsors ding to this protec- 
tionist language because they do not think 
that they can pass legislation without iL 

The task: purpose of the bill is to expand 
not only American manufacturing capabili- 
ty but American research and development 
in a technology that is moving with great 
speed. The regional phone companies make 
up half of the telecommunications industry 
in America, but as long as the court order 
prohibits them from manufacturing they 
have very limited interest in investing in 
R&D. By putting them into the manufac- 
turing business, the bill seeks to engage 
their considerable resources in advancing 
the technology. That is a sensible strategy. 

But it is not worth sacrificing the whole 
American position in the world trade nego- 
tiations. The country’s telecommunications 
system remains trapped in a kind of politi- 
cal gridlock to which, so far, neither the 
administration nor Congress has been able 
to find the key. 

.— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Other Comment 


Bankrolling Soviet Reform 

Is it in the interests of the capitalist states 
to underwrite the long-promised Soviet shift 
to a free economy? Ii is, given the harrowing 
probable alternatives. Without a consider- 
able transfusku of cash, credits and techni- 
cal know-how. the chances are that spread- 
ing economic chaos could soon bring on an 
explosion of civil strife that would not re- 
main contained within Soviet borders. Either 
that or order would be forcibly reimposed 
through a military-led seizure of power. To a 
great extent then, an investment in Soviet 
economic reform is justified as an investment 
in stability that benefits evetyone. 

Bui help cut only be conditionally given. 
It must be tied to unmistakable proof that 
the political will exists to begin making the 
hard economic reforms that have for so long 
been promised. That means encouraging pri- 
vatizauon on a large scale. It means creating 
a rewarding dimate for foreign investment. 


ending the enormous subsidies that weigh 
down the Soviet budget and perpetuate inef- 
ficient industries and wasteful practices, and 
moving to full-scale market-pricing. 

Mikhail Gorbachev indicated again 
Wednesday that he would accept no condi- 
tions on foreign help. Presumably that was 
meant to appease his right-wing critics. For 
it is a delusion otherwise to think that aid 
on any meaningful level will come from 
Western donors unaccompanied by a hard- 
nosed insistence on prompt, comprehensive 
and inevitably painful change. 

That insistence is probably one big rea- 
son President George Bush wants to send 
the smooth but tough and practiced negoti- 
ator Robert Strauss as his ambassador to 
Moscow. High among his assignments will 
be persuading the Soviets that, if they are 
serious about getting Western help, they 
must first get serious about getting their 
overdue economic revolution under way. 

— Los Angeles Times. 
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OPINION 





The WeR-Intentioiied Fantasies of Soviet Reform 


P ARIS — Mikhail Gorbachev is 
told by the West that the Soviet 
Union has to reform its economy in 
order to merit Western aid. He re- 
plied in Oslo, in his Nobel Peace 
Prize acceptance, that his country re- 
quires aid without preconditions. 

This is deeply unrealistic on both 
sides, as is much of the Western de- 
bate over whether to help the Soviets. 
The West certainly is not going to 
give aid of any scale without setting 
conditions, bat the Soviet Union has 
already demonstrated its inability to 
produce the kind of reforms the West 
really wants to see. 

There is an unmistaka ble factor of 
fantasy in all of tins. Too many econ- 
omists in the West arc recommending 
measures of reform to the Soviet 
Union, and to all the Eastern coun- 
tries, which rest upon theoretical con- 
ceptions of the market economy with 
little attention to how the real market 
economies of the West — the Ameri- 
can. the British, the German — actu- 
ally function, and with little regard 
for conditions in the former socialist 
nations. They offer models of the 
market economy that could never be 
applied in their own countries. 

They treat the East as a vast labora- 
tory in which to apply economic the- 
ory. What happens to the people who 
live in these economies if die theory 
moves wrong? For the theorists, as in 
Peter Amo's immortal cartoon, it's 
back to the old drawing board For ibe 
rest, it is penury and waste. 

A considerable respect surely is 
owed the reality that none of us has 
any substantial knowledge whatever, 
nor any experience, of how to torn a 
command economy into a free one. 
Such seemingly relevant experience as 
exists comes either from the develop- 
ing countries — where Western aca- 
demic theories of economic develop- 
ment have scarcely proved their 
brilliance (often they have been ap- 
pallingly destructive) — or from post- 
1945 reconstruction in Europe and Ja- 
pan. The Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe fall into neither category. 

The good advice, or otherwise, in- 
cludes advocacy of the "Big Bang" 
(the "Big Bung," in a felicitous but, 
one hopes, unprop hetic Czech mis- 
pronunciation I recently heard) — 
total and unqualified liberation of 
the economy. Poland is supposed to 
be trying this out There are advo- 
cates of gradualism. There are unre- 
pentant social democrats. There are 
advocates of French-style techno- 
cratic dirigis m , and of the German- 
style social market. 

There are charlatans at work in the 
East, adventurers anxious to buy up 
public-sector goods and property at 
sale prices, asset-strippers, confi- 
dence men, thieves, swindlers. There 
are Communist Party survivors assid- 


By William Pfaff 


uously turning party power into pri- 
vatized riches. 

Those who would aid the East 
must also acknowledge the deep con- 
straints upon what an outside agent, 
however weH-intentioned and well- 
informed, can actually do for another 
society in the plight in which the 
former socialist countries find them- 
selves. “Socialism” has endowed 
them with mid-19th century industri- 
al structures and work forces trained 
to mid- 19th century skills and stan- 
dards, with the outlook of a 19th 
century industrial proletariat 

Czechoslovakia, Poland and Hun- 
gary at least have had the experience, 
as recently as 30 years ago, of (rela- 
tively) modern industrial organiza- 
tion and production. Having been 
modern industrial societies before, it 
is reasonable to think they can even- 
tually reconstruct such systems if 
they are given investment capital, 
markets to sell to, and an energetic 


and generous Western program of 
managerial education, or re-educa- 
tion. Bulgaria and Romania are more 
problematical cases. 

A further complication arises from 
the problem of debt East-bloc ana- 
lysts argue that the East European 
countries and the Soviet Union have 
since 1989 been paying the West more 
in interest and debt service on the 
loans acquired under Communist rale 
than the total of all Western aid tints 
far supplied since 1989 to the East: 
that the actual flow of wealth since the 
East’s liberation has been from East to 
West — not the other way — and that 
this continues to be the case. 

The Soviet Union presents the big- 
gest problem of afi. It has virtually no 
national experience of modem eco- 
nomic functioning or of the social and 
moral foundations of the modem 
economy. Industry in Russia dams 
only from the last decade of the 19th 
century. Industrial production and in- 


come grew rapidly in Russia between 
1900 and 1914, but from a minute 
base, for an immense population. 
(Richard Pipes, historian of the Rus- 
sian Revolution, dies figures indicat- 
ing that in 1910 the per capita Russian 
consumption of coal was only 4 per- 
cent of that of the United Stales, and 
of iron, 6.25 percent.) 

The industrial culture that has exist- 
ed for 80 years (the agricultural culture, 
too) is that of tire command economy. 
Thane has been so commercial culture, 
no trading and free retailing experi- 
ence. How is this to be remedied? Not 
advice from Harvard. 

Ire outlook for the Soviet Union 
seems all too convincingly that of 
collapse — followed by no one 
knows what No one wishes for such 
a calamity. If there were anything to 

S revent it, one should, and would, 
o it But this end (or beginning?) 
may prove inevitable. The Revolu- 
tion goes on, taking its victims. 
International Herald Tribune. 

© Los Angeles Times Syndicate. 


Manifesto for an Independent Ukraine 


B RUSSELS — Dimitro Paylychko 
observed prophetically in 1957 
that even if the <a Torquemadas" of 
the Soviet regime should leave tire 
scene, "the prisons wifi remain." The 
remark brought him only grief from 
the authorities. 

Now, almost 35 years later, an 
unbowed Mr. Pavlychko continues 
his battle against Soviet repression 
and centralism. He is chairman of 
the Democratic Party of the Uk- 
raine, and is a deputy both in the 
Ukrainian parliament (where he 
heads the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee) and the Soviet parliament He is 
a leader of Rukn, the powerful 
Ukrainian nationalist group whose 
nam e means “movement" 

And he has answers about the fu- 
ture of the Soviet Union such as you 
will not hear from Mikhail Gorba- 
chev & Company — but of a sort 
discussed in the 


r. Pavlychko and other Ukraini- 
an leaders believe the country can 
survive, but only as a union bared on 
free agreement among sovereign and 
independent republics. 

Such an entity must have no capac- 
ity to impose its will arbitrarily, he 
says. It should have no executive 
power, but it could be headed by a 
council compri sin g the presidents 
of the republics. 

Mr. Pavtychko would make Mikhail 
Gorbachev pre adeat of_ti ic council, 

like thcMMiMhe queen vis^bvis^he 


By Leopold Unger 

Commonwealth. Mr. Gorbachev also 
would be stripped of any authority in 
foreign and military matters; foreign 
policy would beset by each republic. 

The Ukraine would concentrate its 
diplomatic efforts on maintaining 
good relations with its neighbors — 
notably Poland and Czechoslovakia 
— and with countries that have large 
populations of Ukrainian immi- 
grants: the United States. Canada, 
Australia and France. 

The Ukrainians want their own 
embassies abroad, and not just office 
space in Soviet embassies, Mr. Pav- 
lychko says. As for the Ukrainian 
mission at the United Nations, cur- 
rently filled fay a Ukrainian appoint- 
ed by Moscow, “we're gradually 
emancipating him." 

There remains the matter of the 
Soviet armed forces. The prospect of 
seeing IS republican armies in the 
place of one, 15 negotiating partners 
at arms and IS fingers on the 
nuclear button is a Harm ting one for 
many in the West 
Mr. Pavlychko insists that such 



Ukrainian conscripts are allowed to 
serve only on Ukrainian territory. 

But the leaders of an independent 
Ukraine would be willing to leave the 
entire nuclear arsenal in Russian 
hands, according to Mr. Paviychko. 


"The Ukraine wifi be a neutral 
country, with no nuclear arms," be 
says. “What would we do with them if 
we did have them? Who would we use 
them against?" 

Whether such assurances will ease 
Western fears is, of course, unsure. 

"You in the West,” he says, "are still 
under the shock of the rapid collapse 
of the regimes of Eastern Europe. 

“You are afraid of getting caught up 
in a similar process but on a scale 
involving the entire Soviet Union, 
afraid of seeing the whole Soviet em- 
pire destabilized." 

But Mr. Pavlychko and his friends 
see the convulsions shaking the Soviet 
republics as an op portun ity for the 
West. They concede that the West 
needs to keep its contacts with Mr. 
Gorbachev and (he central 
men! but insist that the reput 
deserw urgent attention. 

"What is needed is 
macy," he says, “since i 
mg of the. republics is, paradoxically, 
the only way to keep the empire from 
plunging into chaos. Only democratic 
and independent republics in the Bal- 
tic states, Russia, the Ukraine and 
Georgia could eliminate the Soviet 
threat once and for all" 

In the end, the empire and commu- 
nism cannot be saved through reform, 
Mr. Pavlychko concludes. Only the 
republics can be saved. The West must 
hdp manage the crisis, not so Mr. 
Gorbachev can reinforce the e mpire 
but so he can decolonize it 
International Herald Tribune. 
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On Greenspan and the Great Interest Rate Mystery 
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W ASHINGTON — Interest 
rates normally are not the stuff 
of grand politics or detective stories. 
But the intriguing behavior of Ameri- 
ca's banks and their lending policies 
in recent months provide a tale with 
elements of both. 

The “butler” in this tale is the Fed- 
eral Reserve. We know from the start 
that the Fed did it What we have to 
find ont with the aid of a hidden 
clue, is why the Fed did it — and who 
the victim is. 

Here is the “it”: The Fed has 
brought down the cost of federal 
funds that American banks borrow 
by 15 percentage points since Sep- 
tember and then watched in apparent 
satisfaction as commercial banks 
have failed to pass on most of the 
savings to consumers. Compared to 
the Fed cuts, the rates commercial 
banks set on home mortgages and 
consumer loans have flickered down- 
ward briefly and timidly, and the 
recession has continued. 

To be sure, the Fed is not actively 
preventing bonks from lowering their 
lending rates. But public equivoca- 
tion by the Fed chairman. Alan 
Greenspan, on the failure of the 
banks to lower their rates and private 
remarks to some financiers have been 
interpreted in the industry as urging 
banks to keep their lending rates 
where theyare while borrowing more 
cheaply. That impress on has been 
bolstered by the absence of any 
ous jawboning on the subject b 
Bush administration. 

"Greenspan is quietly playing die 
role of the cartel’s enforcer." said a 
banker who nonetheless thinks the 
Fed chairman has his priorities right. 
American consumers will gradually 
catch on that the Fed is trying to get 
banks healthy again at the ex pease of 
consumer spending and a more rapid 


By Jim Hoagl&nd 


sen- 
By the 


end to the 11 -month-old recession. 

This carries big political rides for 
the Republicans, so dose to an elec- 
tion year. In Britain, facing a similar 
situation and a recession. Prime Min- 
ister John Major fell compelled on 
June 4 to have his government pub- 
licly pressure banks to pass on inter- 
est-rate cuts to British consumers. 

Why then does the Fed favor the 
banks over the consumer, whose 
spending patterns should have been 
the key to avoiding or shortening the 
recession, domestically and globally? 

Pan of the answer is clear. By low- 
ering the cost of the banks’ essential 
raw material — money — while bless- 
ing the banks’ deriaon to continue to 
charge high rates on their finished 
product — loans — the Fed is trying 
to prop up an American institution 
lhat is fat deep trouble. 

American banks are the smoke- 
stacks of a rapidly changing financial 
industry. The neighborhood and 
hometown banking system created 
out of the Great Depression is rapid- 
ly becoming obsolete, as current at- 
tempts in Congress to legislate bank- 
ing reform show. 

Banks supply less than a quarter of 
total net borrowing in America today, 
as corporations and individuals turn 
increasingly to the commercial paper 
market for loans and investments. 
Only one U.S. bank, Gticorp, ranks in 
the world's 25 largest financial institu- 
tions. and it lost more than 55 billion 
on bad loans in the last two years. 

The costly redundancy in the Amer- 
ican system is apparent in recent fig- 
ures cued by the Los Angeles Tunes. 
There are liQOQ banks in the Ameri- 
can network, compared to 150 in Ja- 
pan. 65 in Canada and 900 in Germa- 
nv The UJS. hanking swaem should 


be sfimnied down and reorganized. 

This is urgently needed, not just 
because of the recession but because 
of tbe unwise lending pobdes of the 
last two decades by U.S. hanks, which 
have made questionable loans to 
Third World borrowers and dealt un- 
wisely in real estate and junk bonds. 

About 1,200 U.S. banks have 
closed in the last four years. The 
federal government’s bank insurance 
fund, which has shrunk to $4 billion, 
covers about S2 trillion worth of in- 
sured deposits in U.S. banks today. 

For the Federal Reserve, the ur- 
gent problem is restoring health to 
the banking system. The solution the 
Fed is endorsing, at least implicitly, is 

to encourage those wider margins 0 f 
profit on bank loans in hopes of 
avoiding tbe need for a taxpayer bai- 
lout The wider margin is, one banker 
says, “a user fee levied by the Fed ” 

The clue that more is involved than 

meets tbe eye was buried on the pages 
of The New York Times last month in 

a stray rat Federal Reserve policy. 
That policy, the story quotes unnamed 
Fed policymakers as implying is actu- 
ally to leash the consumer and ensure 
that no spending spree occurs as the 
economy rights itself. 

Mild growth is all that the econo- 
my can achieve without raising infla- 
tion to unacceptable levels, thus view 
m a in tai ns . “The nation's businesses 
are not productive enough to supply 
all the needs of an economy growing 
at an annual rate of more than 15 to 
3 percent" or about half the average 
rate of recovery fro® recent reces- 
sions, one Fed policymaker is quoted 
as saying in The Tunes. 

This stunning admission, of a min- 
imalisi economic policy in hard 
times, is the smoking gun. And an 


unintended victim could well wind 
up being the Bush administration's 
efforts to get other countries to lower 
their interest rates, encourage con- 
sumer spending and spur American 
exports to their markets. 

It is bard not to conclude that the 
administration is trying to have it both 
In Paris a few days ago, a UJS. 
_ of Germany and Ja- 
pan, explained To reporters that “we 
regard the persistence of high interest 
rates as a problem, not a virtue." Tell 
it the Ge rmans and Japanese are like- 
ly to say now, to Alan Greenspan. 

The Washington Post 


They Make 
Nixon Look 
Progressive 

By Anthony Lewis 

B oston — The veritable, the tr- 
repbceable Richard Nixon was 

with us again this wed:. 

In newly released transcripts Or hs 
White House tapes he fulnunated 
about "Jews." talked about using 
Teamsters' union thugs to beat up 
anti-war protesters and said that 
aides should “sneak in in the middle 
of the right” to get the tax records of 
leading Democrats. 

Reading his words, one wondered ■ 
fionin about that morbid personality, 
so lacking in self-esteem that he sea 
conspiracies all about him and plots 
gutter vengeance against enemies. 

And yet and yet . ■ • a sudden re- 
alization dawns. 

With all his flaws of character, 

Richard Nixon did some progressive 
things for tbe country as president 
He was far more sensitive to Amer- 
icans’ domestic needs than the cheer- 
ful, popular man who is president 
uow, George Bush. * 

Mr. Nixon took an important step 
to shift responsibility from the over- 
loaded federal government to states 
and localities — and give than funds 
to meet the new burdens. His reve- 
nue-sharing program sent 583 billion 
to state ana local governments until it 
was killed in the Reagan years. 

With Presidents Reagan and Bush, 
it has been bricks without straw: bur- 
dens without funds. They have 
starved states and localities of aid. 

Party in his first administration. Mr. 

Nixon made a dramatic proposal to 
alleviate poverty. This was bis Family - 
Assistance Plan, a form of guaranteed 
annual income. It would nave been 
especially significant in increasing the A 
number of children who got help. 1 
Child poverty was and is a particular 
blight oti American society. 

The Family Assistance Plan was a 
politically courageous idea without 
natural support m the conservative 
Nixon constituency. In the end it 
failed in Congress, but it showed an' 
awareness of poverty, and a willing- 
ness to face the problem, that have 
not been noticeable since. 

One of the most surprising items in 
the Nixon presidential record is pro- 
gress on race relations. Mr. Nixon’s 
“Southern strategy” was to court j 
white votes. Despite that — or per- 
haps because ofit — he provided real 
leadership in finally bringing about 
conrolumce with the Supreme Court's 
1954 school segregation decision. 

In “One of Us," las impressive new j 
bode on Mr. Nixon, Trim Wicker 
writes: “There’s no doubt about it — 
the Nixon administration accom- 
plished more in 1970 to desegregate 
Southern school systems than had 
been done in the 16 previous years, 
or probably since?’ 

Another achievement was the “Phil- 
adelphia Plan” to bring blacks into ■. 
construction jobs, from which white 
unions bad long excluded them. The 
plan required that contractors on any 
job financed even in part by federal 
funds hire a certain number of minor- 
ity workers — and that unions train 
buck apprentices and admit them as * * 

members when qualified 
Those were a few erf Mr. Nixon’s 
responses to the prone domestic is- 
sues of that time. They are enough to 
make the contrast with the Bush re- , 

cord striking, and sad. On. today’s 
obvious needs — health care, for ex- 
ample, and homelessness and irans- 1 

portation — achievements or even • ; 
proposals have been just about nil. 

why? Why was it that Richard ; D 

Nixon tried to meet some of the ! p 

pressing domestic needs of the day, 
while George Bush runs away from 
them? The state of American politics : 
must be part of the answer. Politics $ \ \ 
used to be about issues, about how to : 

deal with public probksns. I 

Bat the American political system 
has been thoroughly degraded in the 
last 20 years by spot television adver- 
tising, the pressure of money, the 
substitution of image for issues. 

George Bush is a product of the 
present degraded politics, and a mas- 
ter of it He won in a landslide in 1 988 
by inventing such “issues” as the 
Pledge of Allegiance and Willie Hor- 
ton. The real problems facing the 
country were ignored. * 1 

The most idling item in the con- t 
trast between Mr. Nixon and Mr. 

Bush is race. If the Nixon Philadd- 

Sfrf Bush would no ^ouCt^iounoe 
it as a “quota plan.” v - 

His interest is not in alleviating the 
country's corrosive race relations, h 
is in ga i ning political advantage. 

In other words, George Bom rep- 
resents what the American political 
system has become: empty. With 
enormous popularity to draw, rat, he 
dares nothing on domestic questions. 

And the problems grow worse. . . 

The New York Times. 4 
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IN OUR PAGES: 100, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


1891: Monkey Talk 

PARIS — Professor Gamer, one of 
the foremost apostles of comparative 
philology, has made a startling dis- 
covery, convinced that “each sound 
uttered by an animal has a meaning 
which any other animal of the saw 
kind would interpret at once," he set 
to work. He divorced two wedded 
monkeys, caught the lady’s voice in a 
phonograph, and fired it off at the 
male who became "wildly crated." He 
also learned to utter monkey speech, 
found that monkey lan guage has 

nouns, and is trying to find out wheth- 
er it also has verbs. Afterwards Ik 
intends to penetrate the languages of 
dogs, horses, birds and e»« 

1916: An Allied Bazaar 

NEW YORK —The climax of en- 
thusiasm was reached at the Allied 
Bazaar with the visit of M. Jusserand, 
the French Ambassador, on France 
Day. As people entered, Mme, Polla 
Frisch, attired in a tricolor costume, 


sang the “Marseillaise." She stood in 
a balcony poised on two captured 
German aeroplanes. Never before in 
this country was the National An- 
them of France sung by so many 
voices. Lord Kitchener’s picture, pre- 
sented by the War Office, was draped 
in black. Tbe American touch was 
given to the fair by a cinema exhibit af 
the American Ambulance in action. 

1941: Rattle in Lebanon 

BEIRUT — (From our New York 
^tiitiomj French defense forces were 
said officially tonight [June 8] to be 
stemming “brilliantly” the drive of 
British and Free French armored col- 
umns inside tbe southern frontier of 
Syria and Lebanon as the French- 
mandated territory was attacked by 
land, sea and air, A British naval 
squadron bombarded the ooast south 
of Beirut, and a communique from 
Vkhy said that British warships had 
landed troops on the Lebanon coast 
but that the attack was crushed and 
all the troops taken prisoner. 
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OPINION 




Old Bases Offer New Places 
To Wage the War on Drugs 

. By A. M- Rosenthal 

N EW YORK — The question, is: addiction is already a generation-to- 
How can the Uni led Slates Dud its generation 


IN How can the United Slates pud its 
strength and creativity together in a 
few months to win a military victory 
thousands of miles away but keep floun- 
dering around Tor years at home, throw- 
ing away one chance after another for 
social victory? 

The answer is: I don’t know but let’s 
not argue about it right now. While we 

ON MY MIND 

stand around debating, one more oppor- 
tunity to do the country some good is 
slipping through the fingers and the 
minds of Americans. 

There is stfU time, but not much, for 
the nation to wake up, shake its head 
dear and seize a suddenly available asset 
in the war against drugs. 

By July 1, a presidential commission 
is supposed to report on bow to dose 
down and get rid of dozens of bases 
around the country that the military 
no longer needs. 

For heaven’s sake, why dose them ad? 
Why not do as important anti-drug ther- 
apists are pleading, almost unheard? 

Why not take some of those bases and 
their already-built bouses, school budd- 
ings, hospitals and workshops and turn 
them into what ±e drug war needs: large 
centers for the treatment of people des- 
perately addicted but still readable? 

A variety of studies show that for 
some sections of the population — hap- 
pily including high school students — 
the allure of Hard drags is beginning to 
diminish. Anti-drug education in the 
schools is apparently having an impact. 

So is the work of the Partnership for a 
Drug-Free America, which uses mdHons 
of dollars of advertising donated by 
newspapers and television to carry the 
message against drugs. 

Good news, but But the studies gen- 
erally leave out the attitudes of Ameri- 
cans serving time in prison, of die home- 
less, the street children and other victims 
and vic timiz es who are part of a drug 
subculture digging deeper into society 
while the polls are taking place. 

More crack babies are Dorn to more 
unwed young women. The babies win 
pay forever. So will tax-payers-, drug 


Letters intended for publication 
should be addressed “ Letters to the 
Editor* and contain die writers sig- 
nature, name and full address. Letters 
should be brief and are subject to 
editing. We cannot be responsible for 
the return of unsolicited manuscripts. 
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other, which would be fine except that 
they take with them those who happen 
to walk by. 

In Japan last month 1 walked night- 
time streets without even thinking about 
danger. How’s that for an economic ad- 
vantage over America? Is it worth a 
mini on cars? Ten million? 

Drug addiction helps spread and 
deepen some of America’s worst social 
epidemics: AIDS, homelessness, mental 
disorder, child abuse, criminal and do- 
mestic violence. 

The only effective strategy is the one 
pushed by William Bennett before he 
suddenly quit as anti-drug administra- 
tor. That is to fight against drugs on 
all fronts at home and abroad — inter- 
vention, law enforcement, education. 
Ohyes, and therapy. 

That always seems to come at the end. 
But addiction is the one social disease 
whose victims never cease trying to 
reread the contagion. Without serious 
national effort at cure of addicts, neither 
disease nor subculture will ever die out. 

The most effective therapy is the 
most demanding — a year or more in 
therapeutic communities. The addict, 
who enters on his own or is sent by 
conns, has to do difficult things. He 
has to face his own truths, struggle with 
his own weaknesses, accept me disci- 
pline of the community. 

The counselors, teachers, doctois and 
fellow addicts laid him strength and 
give him hope. But in the end he has to 
do the hardest thing of all — realize that 
from now on there wOl be nobody to 
blame if he fails to keep drug-free, no- 
body but the face in the mirror. 

tir. Mitchell Rosenthal, head of Phoe- 
nix House, perhaps the bat-known ther- 
apeutic community in. the United States, 
estimates that 70 percent of the addicts 
can liberate themselves — provided they 
stay for a year. 

To bu3a an the centers needed would 
cost bfflions and involve endless public 
hearings. But there they are. with all 
then- bunding? for bousing and training, 
on the ntilitary bases we are about to 
dose and scrap. 

Yes, then the federal government and 
the states would have to spend more to 
help the centers operate. It is expensive 
— about SI 5,000 a year Tor a patient. 
And it would take a decade to handle the 
erne drug population. But put all togeth- 
er it is a deep discount on what jails and 
drug crime would cost the country — 
decades without end, and not even 
counting the Mood. 

The New York Tones. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Accuracy aod Deterrence Not Yd Disk-Ready 


Regarding the repot “ Gulf War Les- 
sons; The Revolution in Accuracy * (May 
29) by Joseph Fitchetv 

This article was a welcome case of 
better late than never. As a student at 
the University of Chicago 13 years ago I 
read! Professor Albert wohlsterter, the 
eminent strategist and governmental ad- 
viser, saying (to paraphrase) that the 
ideal future of warfare would be the 
ability to fa»meh weapons from great 
distances and have than destroy one's 
enemy in a room, ax a table, without 
disturbing the china. 

The “revolution” in accuracy is in fact 
a hard-earned evolution from the pursuit 
of accuracy for the Mmuteman missil es 
in the '60s, through the television-guided 
bombs late in the Vietnam War, to the 
weapons the public watched with awe in 
the Gulf. It took years of dedication by a 
small but influential group of strategists 
to promote the acquisition of precision 
weapons in sufficient numbers to make 
the difference in the Gulf. 

Now that a mass of analysts and offi- 
cials have discovered the political viabili- 
ty of accurate conventional weapons, I 
only hope they realize that “conventional 
deterrence,” fike nuclear deterrence, is 
something yen must work at To deter 
with conventional weapons win require 
rantfniiftl imp r ovements, in missile accu- 
racy and in nnssOe interception, for ex- 
ample, to ensure produce on the part of 
future ^triitam H usseins While the req- 
uisite technology will cost money, it is an 
investment the democracies can avoid 
only at their periL 

SCOTT SUNQUIST. 

Moos. Belgium. 


Regarding “ Let the Bad Schools Fail, 
but Not by Distant Rules’ * (Opinion. April 
26) by WiUiam Safire: 

This column refers to an electronic 
encyclopedia, stating that the new Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica is on compact disk 
However, as always, the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica is available only in its tradi- 
tional, hardbound print format. 

Mr. Safire apparently mean i to refer to 
Compton’s MultiMedia Encyclopedia, 
the electronic wozk from Britannica Soft- 
ware Inc. that was introduced oo CD- 
ROM (compact disk-read only memory). 
Compton’s MultiMedia contains text, au- 
dio, animarinn and outstanding graphics 
on a single 5-inch disk. This work is (he 
electronic version of Compton's Encyclo- 
pedia, which is also published by Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Inc. 

ROALD H. HAASE. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Inc. 

Chicago. 

Death, Brought to You Live 

Regarding "Television : Coarsening 
the Society " (Opinion. May 21) by An- 
thony Lewis: 

The e p a rggning of American society 
by tdevision will not be worsened by the 
televising of executions. The damage. 
alas has been done — by the numbing 
repetition of violence in “entertain- 
ment” programming. 

Those of os who oppose the death 
penalty as cruel and unusual punish- 
ment and therefore unconstitutional — 
as well as immoral and ineffective — can 
only hope the shock of seeing a real 


Before Long , Governments 
Better Get Out of the Way 


By Cohnan McCarthy 


execution will open Americans’ eyes to 
the brutality of capita) punishment. 

Europeans of my acquaintance find 
the existence of the death penalty in the 
United States shocking and anachronis- 
ticin a civilized nation. As an American 
abroad, I find it indefensible. 

MEREDITH WHEELER. 

London. 

Not Embarrassed, Really 

Regarding “ Not So Taxing Realty” 
(Letters, May 17) by Janet Gomick 

The Association of Americans Resi- 
dent Overseas and the members of its 
tax committee are intrigued by Ms. Gor- 
mck’s feeling that “efforts to secure tax 
relief on oar behalf [are] somewhat em- 
barrassing.” 

In our view, there is much work to be 
done to ensure that the traps of the 
International Revenue Code as it ap- 
plies to U.S. citizens reading overseas 
are identified, explained to legislators 
and removed from the code. 

Paying for both US. and European 
programs (whether social or ntilitary) as 
a result of inadvertent double taxation 
gpes beyond the call of duty . The system 
can be improved. 

For 18 years, our association has been 
working toward this and other goals 
(citizenship issues, voting rights, medi- 
cal benefits, insurance programs) in a 
way intended to achieve a fair result and 
avoid embarrassment. We are proud to 
be Americans, and wish to help the sys- 
tem become simpler and more fair for 
those who reside overseas. 

CHRISTOPHER L. BAKER. 

Paris. 


W ASHINGTON — Ten years ago 
this week, William Thomas, a 
practitioner as well as a believer in the 
First Amendment, took up residence on 
the sidewalk across from 1600 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue: Since then, he and others 
have formed an aboveground under- 
ground, a small collection of anti-war 
demonstrators who have been the clos- 
est neighbors to America’s last two pro- 

MEANWHILE 

war presidents. They turned Lafayette 
Park into Peace Park. 

On this weekend, as Washington’s 
widest streets are commandeered by 
the Pentagon and military contractor* 
to parade their hirelings and machines 
that did the slaughtering of at least 
100.000 people in Iraq, Mr. Thomas 
wall counter the mindless celebration of 
death with a vigil for life. 

■ In front of the White House he 
passes out pacifist literature, bolds up 
anti-war signs and keeps on being, after 
a decade of iron tenacity, the defiant 
citizen that Amos, Isaiah, Sl Francis, 
Tom Paine, Eugene Debs, Emma Gold- 
man and other incorrigibles would link 
arms with were they to return. 

Like those connoisseurs of dissent, 
William Thomas has pad heavily for his 
disaffections with warlords and their au- 
thority. He has endured more than 40 
arrests, with about a dozen convictions 
for civil disobedience. His jaD time has 
been mostly weekends, except for a 90- 
day stretch' for unauthorized camping. 
The National Park Service has been dog- 
ged in its efforts to block him from being 
a happy camper. Regulations sprout 
from the NPS like springtime tnirps in 
the White House flower bed. 

The doubting Thomas is a short and 
sturdily buDt man who was in the jewel- 
ry business until 1975, when he took to 
heart a biblical passage about placing 
total trust in Goa. With few such abso- 
lutists on the planet, an Episcopal 
priest, the Reverend J. Ellen Nun ally, 
who is also an English professor at 
George Mason University, has devoted 
the past year to interviewing Mr. 
Thomas and his peace vigtiers. 

fit time, she wfll write a book that 
goes beyond the first impressions that 
this is a sidewalk commune of nomads 
to reveal the group to be motivated by 
authentic religious ideals and demo- 
cratic instincts. Others have found this 
to be true, including a teacher from a 
public high school three blocks away 
who invites Thomas to come discuss 
dries with students. 

As America’s most risible anti-war 


group, and having the choicest real es- 
tate outside of the Rose Garden. Mr. 
Thomas and his weather-beaten friends 
are as accustomed to federal harassment 
as they are to being dismissed by the 
media as semi-loonies who quaintly 
prove that (he First Amendment works. 
Tolerating a few sidewalk eccentrics ver- 
ifies the superiority of the American 
system. The self-congratulation allows 
the champions of the system to look 
away when prophets like Mr. Thomas 
show up with a Suggestion on how goy- 
ernmems could be truly humane if 
peacemaking were done in earnest 

The current suggestion from Peace 
Park is Proposition One, a proposed 
constitutional amendment that would 
require nuclear disarmament and cre- 
ate programs for converting weapons 
industries into peacetime industries. A 
Proposition One Committee has been* 
formed to help organize state peace 
groups to get on voter initiative ballots. 

Tbe idea is visionary, revolutionary 
and unwieldy, and has everything go- 
ing against it except for one plus: Tbe 
goal of Proposition One is what George 
Bush and Mikhail Gorbachev have 
been proclaiming since each took of- 
fice. By putting the idea of disarma- 
ment to a vote, the Peace Park initiative , 
is acting on (he thought of Dwight 
Eisenhower: “1 like to believe that peo- ; 
pie in the long run are going to do more 
to promote peace than are govern- 
ments. Indeed, I think that people want 
peace so much that one or these days 
governments had better get out of their 
way and let them have iL” 

When that happens, William Thom- 
as will pack up and give over his space 
in Peace Park to the squirrels, who had ; 
it first. He will donate his sign, “Trust 
God and Disarm Everywhere,” to the 
Smithsonian and v anish. 

“I don’t favor national boundaries, 
armies or governments — not because, 
they’re evil but because they aren’t nec- 
essary,” be said the other morning on a ; 
bench while Park Service mowers cut 
the manicured lawn. “All that’s neces- 
sary is a wholehearted belief in a God. 
of love and life. The test of that whole- 
heartedness is the action it produces 
toward creating a peaceful world.” 

As a major tourist attraction in 
Washington — free of charge, round 
the dock, accessible and memorable — 
Peace Park and its keepers are a re- 
minder this weekend that George Bush 
does not understand what is directly in 
front of his nose. 

On March 1 he said, “There is no 
anti-war movement.” 

The Washington Post 
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JL Tbe Antique Dealers' Fair 

Tbe Art and Influence of 
Japan 

12th -22nd June 1991 

Grosvenor House, Park Lane, London Wi 

Charity Gala Evening; 

13 th June, 6 pm- 9 pm. Tickets £100 

Opening Times 

izthjane: jpm- 8 pm 13 th June: nam-ypm 
Subsequent Weekdays: 1 iam- 8 pm 
Weekends: 1 1 am - 6 pm 
Children under five not admitted 
Admission including Handbook £11 
22 nd June only £5 exduding Handbook 

Enquiries: 

Telephone: ( 0799 ) 26699 or, from 8 th June, 
071-629 0024 


WALPOLE GALLERY 

THE CINQUECENTO 

Sixteenth Century Italian Paintings 

also showing 

Italian Old Master Drawings 


Both exhibitions 

12th June — 26th July 

Monday-Friday 10-5.30; Saturdays 10-1 pm 


Fully illustrated catalogues available price £1 5 and £12 incL p&p 

38 Dover Street, London WlX 3RB 
Telephone 071-499 6626 Fax: 071-493 4122 
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COLNAGHI 



ESKENAZI 



UOLI* BO>.n STWFT 

LOMX 1 MVIX 4 IL 
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:i EAST fi7rh STREET 
NEW VORk NY 11*01 
TELEPHONE: 212-772 2>r 
FACSIMILE: 212-737 K32- 






SHojfJrt 


Baume & Merrier SHOGUN 
exemplifies the union of contemporary design 
and traditional craftsmanship. 

Uniquely fashioned in satin-finished Stainless slrri 
enhanced with 15 karat gold. 

SHOG11N echoes the image of its bold 
and adventurous namesake. 

Dedicated to the confident pace setter. 
SHCXil’N by Baume & Merrier assures its wearer 
of the confidence of perfection 


BEYOND PERFECTION. 

Kor funher information, plea?** call : Baume & Merrier. (Velieva i4!/22*.’hfti.l l.Ui 
or write to: Rue des* CamubuTS lio. CH-1227 Gin »uijr' Geneva. 




Oriental Art 


Fbocglove House 
(opposite Old Bond Street) 
166 PtacatfiHy 
London W 1 V 9 DE 
Telephone 071-493 £k 3 64 
Cables Eskena^ London Wi 
Tete>- 8954138 ESKART-G 
Fa*: 071 -499 3136 


Exhibition 

11 June-5 July 1991 


Inlaid bronze 
and related material 
tram pm-Tang China 

Mon-Fri 1 Dam -530pm 
S* TOwn-lpm 

Pair of bronze animal masks 
inlaid in gold and silver and 
with detachable ring handles 
Eastern Zhou penoa. 4itv3rd 
century SC 

Height Of masks w«h rings: 
fiflem 


IF A V BAPTISTE PATER 
YaUfinenm-. inm.i7.in Tans 
iinin'dwCiiHiiir 
l hi mi i-.inv.m- 1 1 \ IV/, in- 

1 Nhihilinj'.it 

1 1 II (..KOSVFN.OR \ lOL’SF AMTIQUF.S FAIR 
12 th -22nd June l lK, l 
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EDGAR DEGAS 

A major exhibition of paintings, 
paste/s and drawings 

June 12th - July 5th 
Monday - Friday 10 am. - 5 pm. 

DAVID BATHURST LTD 
The St James's Art Group 
91 Jermyn Street, London SW1Y 6JB 
Tel.: (71] 321 0233 - Fax: (71] 321 0912 






auction sales 


FRANCE 


*! DROUOT RICHELIEU 

IjMljJl 9. Ru© Drouot, 75009 Paris - TaU 48 00 20 20. 

Monday, Jun* 10 ■ 

Roan 8 st 340 p-bl PAPERWEIGHTS. 2 MANUSCRIPTS OF STH AND 9TH 
CENTURY, AP BOEG1RARD. 2, n* de Prorate, 75009 Pin*. TeL: (1) 47.TOBl.i6 ■ 
Frc (1) A2A7SnM. 

' . '»■■*»■ ■ — Sunday, June Id ■ 

Room 11 tt 2 fim- COLLECTOR'S WATCHES, JEWELRY. M° BOSCHER-STUDER- 
FROMENT1N. J, rue D’Amboiw, 75002 Puis - Tel.: il) 42.60.87.87 - 
Fax: (1} 42403444. 

Rooms 5 A 6 * 2.30 pun. IMPORTANT MODERN PAINTINGS AND SCULP- 
' TORES inducing: BUFFET, CAMOIN. FOUJITA, FREESZ, GERNEZ HELLEU. 
JONGK3NG. LEBOURG, LIPCHITZ, LUCE, MATISSE, MAUPRA, MOSS A 
(fi nodes) PICABIA. PRINS (19 woks). RENOIR, SERUSIER. THAULOW - 
MF LOUDMER. 45, me La Faycnc, 75009 Paris - TeL: {1} 48.788989 - 
Roc (1) 48.78.91.00. 

: Monday, Jano 17 

Rooms l 2:J0 pan. IMPORTANT 19TH CENTURY OLD MASTER PAINT- 
INGS, OBJETS D'ART, FINE FURNITURE M" RIEUNI ER-BA ILL Y-POMMER Y. 
25, roe Le Pckrier, 75009 PARIS. TeL: (I) 45JJ.44.40 - Pax: (1) 48J5 .25.95. 

Room 2 » 2 pun. MANUSCRIPTS » LETTERS, FIRST EDITIONS, ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKS ■ BINDINGS mtan^ bora the collections of Raymond QUENEAU ci Jean- 
jaetpes PAUVERT, IMPORTANT SET OF ILLUSTRATED BOOKS BY Andre 
MASSON. M* LOUDMER, 45, roe La Fayette, 75009 Paris. TeL- (1) 4&T&89.89 ■ 
Pa: (1] 4B.78.9LO0L 

Wednesday, June 19 

Rooms 1 & 7 ar I l:I5 am EXQUISITE MINIATURES AND RELIGIOUS OBJECTS . 
At 2 DO pm. OLD MASTER PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS, OBJETS D'ART * 
FURNITURE. M" LIBERT-CASTOR, 3. rue Rossini, 75009 Pans. 
TeL: (I) 48.24.51.20 ■ Fa: (1) 481X191.07. 

Room 10 at 230 pro. 19TH AND 30TH CENTURA - PAINTINGS, SCULPTURES. 
M" MORELLE-MARCHANDET, 50, rue Saime-Aflne. 75002 Paris. TeL: II) 42.9d.69J2 
• Pax: (1) 40 -20.09.96. 

Sotuadoy, June 22 

Room 1 & 2 ai 230 pro. EXCEPTIONAL COLLECTION OF 1930's. -Wj VTs 
AMERICAN RADIOS. M* BOISGTRARD. 2, roe de Provence, 75009 Paris. 
TeL: fl) 47.7U8IJ6 - fin: (1) 42.47.05 lM. 


||1 DROUOT MONTAIGNE 

iurnfr 1 S| dvenue Montaigne, 75008 Parts - Tel.: 48 00 20 80. 

Saturday, June 15 

Ac 9 pro IMPRESSIONISTS AND MODERN PAINTINGS mclixfing BONNARD, 
DELVAUX, DUBUFFET, GAUGUIN. HERBIN, UTRILLO, VLAMINCK... 
M r BRIEST 24, n. Maagntu, 75008 Rais. TeL: (1) 4Z68.I1.50 - Fax: {1 ) 42 j 58 .i 2.67. 


r AUTHORS 1 

YOUR BOOK PUBLISHED 
Leading UK. pubfishor win consider 
afl sublets me. poetry, chHdiwi's 
stories, memoffs, fiction & non- 
fiction, 

WHITE MOW TO Dipt E40 
EXCALBUR PRESS OF LONDON 
l 13 KdgMbrMgaQnav London SWlX7QL> 


COLLECTORS 
GUIDE 


HARRY FANE 
wishes to purchase old 

CARTIER 

objects: 

docks, cigarette cases, powder boxes, 
desk accessories, photo frames, etc. 
Please contact- 

OBSIDIAN, London 

Tofc 071430 8606 Fkc 071-839 5834 


— PfflVME COLLECTOR— 
SELLS HECENT CANVASES; 

3 by GAVEAU, one by 
YIGKO LES- exceptional. 
Contact IHT Bor No D370. 
18L are. Charles de Gaulle. 
92521 NeaQly Codex France. 


ZURICH 


Visiting Zurich? 

See a new museum 
the Foundation 
for Constructfvbt 
and Concrete Art 

Gaff tor program andJnformatkxv 
Tel.: 41 + 1/53.38.08 
Fax: 41 +1/382.05.92 
Seefetostrasse 317, 
0+8008 ZURICH 


GETZ: A Virtuoso , With f a Nice Bunch of Guys 5 


young man with a bora. It was said ^Go Down, Moses,” Octavio Paz’s 
that his rich tone was “the sound of “Labyrinth of Sofitude" and the 
a giri saying yes.” Beckett novel “Murphy” “See 

A generation later, the young what the kid from the Bronx is 
Stan Getz came sinrilariy equipped, reading," he says, 
another nice-looking white boy Any number of sdf-assured art- 


y” “See 
Bronx is 


with a penchant for classical music, inldlcctiials ^ai/epr^wH np 

the distinctive sound, of course, |]jg Bronx, but by and large they 
and the sort of personal habits that ik* 

make for a short but vividly re- H rmal ladrfcr; rhw ge m rirwi « y nse 
membered life He had everything ^ entitlement by degrees. Ai 15, 
but the doom. Getz seems to have surrendered to the 

lacked the constitution for dying company of tough or eccentric men 
y°™& , , . , who lived out of suitcases, this in 

. }, was at an era when jazz had something of 

picking up music, Getz sard, con- th e 0 )d whorehouse raffishness 
templating his origins. “I had about about it and was considered no art 
six months of lessons and that was “j don’t th™* or nrysdf as an art- 
iL I never studied theory or harmo- ist,” Getz said. “I think of music as 
ny. I can barely Qnd my way work, work that requires a lot of 
around a piano. As a young bey, concentration.’’ 

Getz said, he had been a good stu- Wfth regard to jazz, Getz seems 
dent a good athlete, and he was w have acquired the praodices of 
fond of die streets as well. But at the highly cultivated gentleman 
the age of 13, there was only music, that, thankfully he never quite 
“I became a music kid, practicing managed to become. “It’s mgbt 
oght hours a day. I was a with- music,- he said softly, as if he were 
drawn, hypersensitive kid. I would revealing an unpleasant family se- 
practice the saxophone in the bath- He's probably right, at least 

room, and the tenements were so abo Ul his kind of jazz. At his best, 
dose together that in the summer- Getz can convey a feeling of 
time, when the windows would be bruised delicacy that is both too 
open, someone from across the al- much and too like for a treat con- 
kyway would yell, *Shut that Jdd ^ Aether ^ ifart 
HP*' “y would say, music or night music depends more 

Ttay louder, Stanley. My folks on ^ socioeconomics of who is 
were proud; they didnt want me to doing the playing and the fistenmg. 
be a street tad. Most of thetads m tHL era retcrafosing when a 
my neighborhood m the Bronx ei- vernacular turns profound. 

[her became members of Murder ¥ciu ^ uuu “““ piuwu, “- 
Ina or cops. There wasn’t much a FTER his one-year stint 
choice. I wanted to be a doctor, A with Teagarden, Getz 
actually. I think I would have made LA moved on to the Benny 

a good research doctor, with my X. Goodman band, and 
curiosity." then in 1947 to the Woody Herman 

A Sit turned out, Getz left 

school in the ninth £°T- 
grade to become a pro- 

fessioual musician. ^Serge Qgtoff. At a recordmg 

“The openness of jazz was so in- 

«d < dd Getz took a solo on Ralph 


Many of the established swmgmu- mud-covered Getz had already unucu ^ — 
SfflBmposurij^grfrhytl^^ ^^vLdans who didn’t dnnkor V°A S a irt 

swasssii 

cured soloist with the Benny Good- said the trombonist Bob Brook- original divwce 

man band, was hungry to play it meyer, a recovered alcoholic and erf fraud. She is possroea^^^ 

“Dotftfriiget, I wMOTly 18 years one of Getz’s musical soul mates. 

old and had a pretty open mmd,” “We did have this great sense of 

he said. “I was in awe of be-bop.” intensity. Most of us didn’t expect stood by ! xr man 

Getz found himself nose pressed to live ib see 30." . v 

against the window of a private Getz began using heroin at the 

musical party: “With Goodman, I age of 16, he said, “because some York State divorce court to be the 
had two nights a week off in New older, decadent jazz musicians party at tauit. 


York State divorce court to be the 


York, so I used to go around 52d wanted to turn a nice kid on. I 
Street and hear them — Bird, Diz, didn't even know that smack was 
Billie Holiday. None of them habit-forming. In two weeks 1 was 
would let me sit in. The only two booked and I spent 10 years trying 
who would were Ben Webster rad to gel off. A good Jewish boy 
EnuU Gamer, and [brail was loVe- doesn't take drugs.” 
ly ” He said he was finally free of his 


ETZ doesn’t blame 


party at fault 

Monica said Stan was the great 
love of her life, and obviously he is 
still the great subject of ba - life. 
She’s been expl ainin g him in public 
since the bossa nova days when, she 
said, she used to write the album 
liner notes that were signed “Sum 
Getz.” In the library of Shadow- 
brook, the family’s Westchester 
mansion, where she still lives, Mon- 


ty.” He said he was finally free of his liner nous that i werc sqp*« "btan 

chemical addictions. However, the Getz.” In the library Sbadow- 

G ETZ doesn’t blame habits of mind grooved over 40 brook, ihc fame’s Wes**ww 
race for the cold shoul- years of drugging and dr inkin g mansion, 

der. He says he didn't aren’t so easy to lose, the self-ab- tea pulls a black bc«rd up by the 
fed reverse discrimina- sorption rad suspiciousness that coffee table and begins to chalk the 
lion until the ’60s, the era of “free . become second nature. It is a jazz solid and dotted hues that tracean 
jazz” that was with the dich£ that a great improviser “tells addict s rate ot descent, the 

black liberation movement “The a story” with his sola In Getz, a thought occurs that maybe »ra 
hate music," be e»n« it His cool streak of fabulism runs through al- didn’t want to be saved nom nim- 
rcccption in the ’40s, he believes, most everything he does: reality is sdf by a wife wtohtriafl the an- 
simply reflected his lade of musical often subject to the demands or the swers. I wish l tudn t know all 
status with the pioneers of bebop, a pleasures of the moroenL He cor- 

style that with a few modifications reeled ajournalisfs (correct) ealeu- have learned it together. 
remains the prevailing way to play lation that he has made appro xi- Monica can tick otr tneregretta- 

mnriem ja z z, And wfist if a Parker maiefy 130 records over the course ble scenes fromher mrariage Bke a 


A 


A 


ART EXHIBITIONS 


printer and at that tune in the *30s ^ '"S t £}jEZ2Z l "S 
they didn’t allow Jews into the 

printers union, so we bad a hard 33 AntiOTathe 

time. I never saw him take a day 


The Storm Collection 

A Major Exhibition of Contemporary Soviet Art 


off, he was always out in Manhat- ^ ^ . tte J, azz J abIlC for 
tan looking forwork.” 

It wm 1942 when Geiz dropped a guest sdost rad as a leader of his 


by a rehearsal of the Jade Teagar- OT ?^f Itcls ‘ , ... r ..,. 
den brad. Teagarden was thepre- , 

mier trombonist in jazz and a dis- to Stordom mthe 50s, thejeade 
arming vocalist as wdL At the of Deanand Brando, ofcool sur- 


anning vocalist as wdL At the 
rdiearsal, 15-year-old Stanley was 


faces and passionate, roiled interi- 



ANDREI KARPOV (Bara 1959) 


THE HORSE STEALER 


03 on canvas 31" x 49" 


the regular tenor player failed to 
show up. “Someone let me use their 
horn so I sat in, read their book,” S 

Getz says. “Teagarden tdls me” — rade, wtadi was preoco^ed ^ 
here Getz assmra a Texas baritone ^ace and dcaga mfatuated wrth 
-“*Wdl you want the job. Gale, the newness rad sleekness that vou 
pays S70 awd,' and I said y^h color photograjrfis and plas- 

and he says: *We leave tomorrow , , 

from Penn Station. Get a tuxedo , TJjpog* 10111 tbe 50s,Getewasa 
and.tootUMiid.mdaspOTd.irt,’ headlmg _o n_ Nonnm Ortn^s. 
and 1 not on that tiauLU was all !■">» froftablo ten at tte M- 



Stan Getz around I960. 


addict’s rate of descent. The 
thought occurs that maybe Stan 
didn't want to be saved from him- 
self by a wife who had all the an- 
swers. “I wish I didn’t know all 
this,” she replied. "I wish we could 
have learned it together ” 

Monica can tick off the regretta- 
ble scenes from her marriage Kfce a 
veteran caseworker. Two of the 
children. Steve Getz and .Beyeriy 
McGovern, 37, resort to nelitaiy 
metaphor to describe their home 
life. “A war zone,” Steve said Said 
Beverly: “We were casualties of 
war.” In the late ’60s, primarily, 
Getz’s drinking would periodically 
slide into a wefl-rehearsed night- 
mare. Monica would grab the car 
keys and the kids and head for the 
nearest motel as Getz brought the 
house down around his ears. 

“When he would come off die 
road, he would be Mr. Nice Guy” 
Beverly recalled. “But then he 
would get restless.” 

Monica concurred; “He would 
play father chaimingty hut then 
you would catch him lodting at his 
watch.” However, Monica believes 
that during the good tunes, it was 
she and she alone who had access 
to the real Stan Gets who lived 
underneath all that anxio us role- 
playing. “That's the person who I 
care for the most — searching curi- 
ous, fragile,” she said “From 1970 
to 1978, I saw that poson on a 
daily basis.” 

Beveriy, however, is persuaded 
that the father with whom she has 
forged a dose adult friendship is in 
fact the best Stan Getz. “He’s a 
totally different person now that 
he’s not with Monica,” die said 
“He can be self-sufficient and in- 
trospective now ” 
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older guys, all meets from flic bx^^^tfe^^sJrova^s and a Gillespie had summoned the 
army. The reason I got thejob after 18-year-oldGe<z to the stand?“I 

playing horn for two years was be- probably would have goiten 

cause it was wartime and afl the !**e ws and. /us, be added etectoc -m 


or a Gillespie had summoned the of his career. “That should be 230 
18-year-old Getz to the stand? “I records,” be said refleriveLy. 


good musicians were drafted' 


instrumentation rad continued to 


ish kid from the Braa. Today, af- ? °f to ec tempo rang tod 
ter all the record, and accolades Mtheted on the nc& or fled to 


stomped on," Getz said 
Eight years later, the producer 
Norman Granz paired Getz and 
GtBespie in the studio. “Diz and 
Getz” is Gillespie’s session. He 


“You don’t grow up when you’re 
addicted,” Brookmeyer said. 
“Whether it’s good news or bad 
news, you’re stoned” Getz was the 
classic prodigal son, indulged by a 
mother who worshiped him, arrest- 


L 1FE in Malibu, Gafifar- 
nia, with his fiancte, Sa- 
mantha, a woman in her 
nrid-®s whom he met in 
a California Ixjttth-food store, fal- 
lows a rhythm as pleasant and pre- 
dictable as the Southern California 
weather. “Every three or four 
weeks,” said Lon Levy, pianist be- 
hind Getz off and on ever since die 
Woody Herman days, “FD drive 
out to Stan’s and bong whitefish 
and loot and all the other stuff that 
Jews like to eat on Sunday. Well 
breathe the fresh air, hsten to an Al 
Cohn album. Then he’ll take a nap 
and [IH go out ot the lawn to smoke 
a cigar. Later we'll talk and the 
phone will ring and Stan will be 
making some kmd of business deal. 
Afterward it's hard to get the train 
of the conversation bade After all 
these years, sometimes it’s difficult 
to dunk of what to say. How much 
can you talk about a macrobiotic 
diet? Stan will get bored rad thenlt 
wiD be time for me to drive back 
down the hBl to LA” 

Levy remembered an mtmiesw 
once remarking to Getz that be 
looked so cool on st ag e. Getz re- 
plied “Yeah, but inside Tm a 
seething mass.” The same tension 
that drives the music can.make or- 
dinary life a trial. Far Gdz»'-snall 
talk is all but inqiossible, add even 
an animated convasatiou needs to 


i“ 1 l , "7 Fimw TTic *805 became Getz’s KJCU - 15 vnuespw* session, nc motner wfio worstupca mm, arrest- 

STofdLSlreSS^ calk the tunes, sets the tempos, and ed in the warp cfraesthetiziiig 
gte^HaH, it s extraordinaiy^Dst how ^ f he kicks it off with a blistering “It chemicals, “Yoi can get by with a 


suite, a few of the books Getz is 
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corded a senes of acoustic quartet 
albums CThc Dolphin,” “Pure 
Getz," “Voyage" and “Anniversa- 
ry”) that invite comparison with his 
most fluent woik of the late 'SQs. 

Whatever the musical setting, 
Getz refined die materials at hand 
with an instinct (or classical order, 
an unsaleable technical fariHty, 
and a tone — sometimes fat, some- 
times feathery — that could break 
hearts as reliably as any pop croon- 
er. 


F OR all that, it wasn't un- 
til the last decade that 
Getz won over the so- 
phisticated jazz critics. 
He was always the poor Ettle rich 
boy who dominated aD the (while) 
jazz magazine polls. His only sin 
was playing beautifully in a style 
that happened to be accessible to a 
laige audience. (He will be remem- 
bered by most people as die guy 
who played the bedroom-silky sax 
line behmd Astrnd Gilberto's Bttle- 
ghi vocal on the bossa nova hit 
“The Girl From Ipanema.”) But his 
success highlighted the inequities 
of a musical culture in winch most 
of the greatest musicians were 
Hack and most of the best-seDzng 
ones were white. As Getz says, for 
years critics persisted in seeing him 


Doo’t Mean a Thing If It Ain't Got 
That Swing." By this point in his 
life, Getz was heavily involved with 
heroin, and headed toward his di- 
sastrous drug anesL But one listem 
in vain far a hint of the chaos 
sunoundiDg him. Getz jumps into 
the tune in unison with Gillespie, 
unfazed at the tempo, even playful- 
ly mun idang Diz*s peifervid trum- 
pet “That's called knowing the lit- 
erature,” Getz says. “They thought 
they were going to show the White 
Hope what it was all about” 
Albums like “Diz and Getz" or 
the 1 957 paring with the bop trom- 
bonist J.J. Johnson, “At the Opera 
House,” showcase the remarkable 
ability of Getz, race considered a 
saxophonist of the “cool school,” 
to turn up the temperature. He as- 
similates bop without losing his 
own relaxed swing fed, staying 
cool while playing hot The music 
takes on the quality of a highly 
charged conversation between two 


lot,” Brookmeyer said, "when 
you’re cute rad you play great” 

G ETZ is a man of appar- 
ent contradiction. An 
addict for most of his 
life, his concern for his 
health has always bordered on hy- 
pochondria. For years, he swal- 
lowed huge amounts erf vitamins, 
followed one dietary regimen or the 
other, spent a good part of his life 
in the swimming pod, the sauna, 
taking a massage. One can only 

mar vel at the depth of emotional 

need of a man always fallowing die 
holy grail of good feding, be it a 
transient chemical hi gh or the ad- 
mirably disdplhied attempt to ex- 
tend his life with herbs and acu- 
puncture. 

“Everything that has happened 
to me has made my music what it 
is,” Getz said. The bleats and the 




takes on the quality of a highly of a Getz ballad are part of a talk is all but impossible, add even 
charged conversation between two one-way vocabulary of emotions, an animated conv ersation needs to 
people speaking slightly different G®** talking to Getz through the give way to something more kmct- 
dialects. medium of a grateful audience. “I ic. 

This assimilation of different would bore myself if I practiced the Every thing looks good on Stan 
voices is, as mochas anything, what saxophone,” he said. “I need an today: the beachcomber^ tan, the 
jazz is about Unfortunately, when audience.” Kg simle, the beQy laugh that 

the music stops, the different cul- y ow *at Stan Getz is sober, he makes most people’s ddfeht sound 
tuxal forces have a way erf separai- he is no longer sore how he anemic by comparisonT^He’s got 
ing out As jazz left the mass popu- stacks up ag ains t his earlier, more something,” Steve Getz saitL“Peo- 


Young.” 

Lester Young was Stan Getz’s 
great stylistic mentor, a black man 
from Kansas Gty, who was in torn 
influenced by white sax technicians 
like Jimmy Dorsey and Frankie 
Tnxmbauer. Young didn’t overly 
concern himself with a song's har- 
monic structure. Instead, he would 
play Kne after fine of laconic, some- 
times melancholic melodic impro- 
visation. “Lester had a catholic way 
of playing," Getz says. “It was so 
right and pore and unassuming." 

Young was a strange man with a 
taste for elegant suits and porkpie 
hats. He spoke Httle, rad what he 
did say was likely to be couched in 
his own private language. Very few 
people know what Lester Young 
thought about anything, but for 
Getz it is important to believe that 
his idol didn t resent bim. “He was 
too beautiful for that,” he says. In 
tbe und-’SQs, Getz and Young trad- 
ed solos rathe Jazz at tbe Philhar- 
mooic bandstand, but by then 
Young was nearing his lonely, alco- 
holic aid. “I first met Lester in tbe 
mid-MOs,” Getz says. “I was sitting 
in on 52d Street on an off night 
from Benny Goodman’s band. I 
saw him walk past me to go to the 
back room, so I went bade there 
and met Mm and said: *Hqy» it’s a 
pleasure. I love you.’ He said, ‘Nice 
eyes. Pres, carry on.’ " 

In the eaity ’40s, 52d Street was 
the world's fust showcase for be- 
bop. If any music can be said to be 
invented, be-bop was invented by 
Charlie Parker, Dizzy Gillespie and 
Thetonious Monk in the laboratory 


stactcs up against ms earlier, more 
troubled sdf. Certainly the thing s 
white jazz musician found himself tiiat draw people to Getz, his bu- 
rn an anomalous potition — an mor and the vulnerability that nn - 
insider (that is to say, not black) deities it, weren’t completely under 
practicing an outsider's art, an art wraps. “I have friends who say I 
regarded by mainstream America ws always someone worth bang 
as too abstract or too vulgar or around,” be said. He leans forward 
both. Musicians fike Getz and the slightly. “And I have those who say 
saxophonist Art Pepper occupied a die opposite. Some people said 1 
no man’s land, further cut off from was a monster.” 

^Straight” America by certain hab- Getz’s late colleague in the 
its endemic to the wotting musi- Woody Herman band, Zooi Sim, 
dan. “To be a junkie is to be an onc ® remarked: “Sian Gera? Nice 
outsider,’” Getz said. bunch of guys.” It’s a line that both 

_ . . his friends rad enemies quote by 

■ N a comfortable mood, Getz way of explanation. 
a will talk frankly about the As for me past, he seems to have 
|f drug years, sometimes with a granted himself absolution, a re- 
wicked sense of humor. Otb- ward for the years of physical ad- 
? stiffs something he veraty and improved behavior, 

docsn t like in a Imc of questioning, “You can’t have too much regret,” 

heT react with the old anger, or he said. “When the rad comes, the 
with a newer autumnal disappoint- thing that I will be most proud of is 
ggg: mhke 11 soand 50 de_ th»L toward the rad of my life, I 

pressinfc he complained at one became what I always should have 
pomL “Yes tradings and drinkhig been, a decent gentleman. Or as 
caught up with mem the end, but much of one as I can be, comma 
for most of that time, I did what I from the Bronx.” ^ 

wiMBiltodnWL" - . . Of course, his Bronx days are 

forgotten by almost everyone but 
seemed to be bo und up intte act of Getz. Tbe same caxmot be said for 
muscal improvisation —living m his more recent life as a father and 

Si«SS“fl!: For - aiiandl ? 1 “ at a husband in suburban Irvington- 
Srafrad Umveraty sevaal yrare on-Hudson, New York7*‘He 
ago, Getz recalled a vodka-filled doesn’t want us to remind him of 
evenmg m London with the comic the past,” said Steve, 41 the eldest 
j^ftira&Ueraand&ikeMl. of cffifivechildSiterahS^ 
ligan. As dawn broke, Getz bet 


he’ll react with the old anger, or he said. “When the rad comes, the 
with a newer autumnal disappoint- thing that I will be most proud of is 
m^. “You make it sound so de- that, toward the rad of my life, 1 
presstna he complained at one became what I always should have 
pomL“Y« the drugs and driukhig been, a decent gentleman. Or as 
caught up with mem the rad, but much of one as I can be, comma 
for most or that time. I did what I from the Bronx.” 
W ^ L J. h *? abal Ft ■ - Of course, his Bronx days are 

^" ca ? on f forgotten by almost everyone but 
seemed t p be bo und up mthe act of Getz. Tbe same caxmot be said for 
musical improvisation —living m his more recent life as a father and 
■»*«»« a husband in suburban Irvingtra- 
Srafrad Umveraty sevaal yrare on-Hudson, New YorkT^He 
ago, Getz recalled a vodka-filled doesn’t want us to remind him of 
evenmg m London with the comic the past,” said Steve. 41 the eldest 
j^ftira&Uera and Spike hffl. of cWsfivechSifr^hS 
ligan. As dawn broke, Getz bet 
each of the men $200 that he could 

prim the Thames. “I put on a bath- T N 1980, Getz left his second 

mg suit and sport coat," he re- • i wife, Monica, after 24 years 

called, “and walked down to Wa» I of marriage. The «^»s e of 

terioo Bridge. As Getz plied his R- Getz v. Getz ifmytr. 

way aaws the river, Milligan tele- ing around the courts ever since, 
phoned the police and announced, even though tbe divorce its el f was 


^^ety ^ ^gjlc wto gg d on Step 

big simle, the beQy -kuigjb that 
makes most people’s dctjght sound 
anemic by comparison! “Htfs got 
something,” Steve Getz sa&L “Peo- 
ple just want to be around hrm/V' 
A horse rides by and Stan' gets 
excited because he’s working an a 
deal with a neighbor, trading his 
wide-screen TV for a horse for Sa- 
manatha to ride on the beach. “Big- 
ger than that one,” he said, “16 
brads.” The walk continues and 
pretty soon no plm seems too big. 
He talks about getting married to 
Sa man th a . Of having a child by 
her. He checks the math in his bead 
to see if the number of years works 
out and nods with satisfaction.; • 
Today anything is posattie. Oth- 
er days, other moods, he’s less san- 
grnn a The miracle can stop being 
a miracle in the time it takes to 
die," be said later. 

True to character, Getz lad 
charmed and bulbed his Canos'' 
mto temporary submisskHti.eulist- 
ing the same inexplicable conccn- 
tradon. that accounts for bis ex- 
traordinary musical career. “I 
practice chi kung,” Getz said. “It’s 
a Chinese visualization process 
where you push the awrgy do^yu 
mm your liver. Also. l ife down a 
bed rad then I stand up and die 
certain movements that look fike 
tai chi. AD that stuff works.” 
now even Getz realized he may not 
win his good fight 
It's almost too sobering to con- 
template that the wild ride will not 
go on indefinitely. Nor will the mu- . ; 
sic. “I never played anode I didn't 
mean,” Getz liked to say. That the 
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S f ^JSS l, S? 24yea 5 hear that they do -- h^nt made 
for an easy life,' for him or for 
inn V- Getz has beenloiock- rayonearoimd|uin.Butiii.theead, 
C ^ ms e ™ r ,« n «» the notes- are why he wfll , always 
even though tbe divorce itself was matter. 
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In Jerusalem, a Treasury of Islamic Art 


Jnteraatouii Herald Tribune be bought, she looked around for a 

J ERUSALEM — There are scholar with a great eye who might 
many oddities in the world of build up the coOectian for the mu- 
art, but none is quite so sor- scum-to-be. So it was that Richard 
prising as a small, remark- Ettinghansen, the enrator of Islam- 
able anKcum of Islamic art foanded. ic art at the Freer Gallery of Art in 
in Jerusalem by - Fngfah Zionists. Washington and later rLafnnftn of 
Full of masterpieces virtually un- the Islamic Department at the Mei- 
known to the pubfic, the LA. ropditan Museum, became heavily 
Mayer Memorial at 2 HaPalmach involved m buying art for an insti- 
Street is now struggling for survival, tntion other thanhis own. 

Inaugurated in 1974* its creation With virtual carte blanche and! 
was inspired by the admiration that Salomons died in 1969. Ettinghau- 

SOUREV MEUKIAN 

a brilliant and very rich English- starts in the fiist room, Sasanian 
woman, Vera Frances Bryce Sak>- and Eady Islamic Art, so called 
mens, felt for a scholar of Islamic after *e dynasty that ruled from 
an, Leon Arie Mayer, wbo settled in 224 to 651 in western Iran ami 
Palestine under the British mandate parts of the eastern areas now m 
Hannied all her life by the necessity Afghanistan and the Sovret Union, 
of an Arab- Jewish rapprochement, A small group of silver vessels. 
Salerooms set up bursaries to allow some admirable, was probably exc- 
Arabs to study m Israeli universities, rated after the fall of the empire. A 
When Mayer died in 1959, she do- spherical vessel with vertical facets 
tided to create an Islamic art muse* alternately gilded and decorated 
urn in his memory. with black niello cur the silver 


When Mayer died in 1959, she do- spherical vessel with vert 
tided to create an Islamic art muse* alternately gilded and 
urn in his memory. with blade niello on 

Having no idea of what should ground b so far unique. 


Tremaine Art Sale 


Compiled by Ovr Staff From Dispatches 

N EW YORK — One of 
the United State's most 
distinguished collec- 
tions of 20th-century 
art wiS be sold Nov. 5 by Christie's. 

The 49 paintings from the Bur- 
ton and Emily Tremaine collection 
include Fernand L6ger*s “Le Petit 
Dgeuner,*’ and Jasper Johns' "De- 
vice Cirde.” Christie's said the 
collection is expected to bring in 


more than S35 minio n. The paint- 
ings will travel to Paris, Zurich and 
Tokyo before the New York sale. 

The auction house estimated that 
User's 1921 “Dejeuner ” depicting 
three node women, in apost-Cubisi 
interior featuring a tea table, books 
and a black cat, will sell for be- 
tween $8 mfltinn and 510 mfllioii. 

Three works by Johns, Willem de 
Kooning and Alexander Calder will 
be auctioned separately on Nov. 11 


The bronze and pottery vessels 
of the large eastern Iranian prov- 
ince of Khorasan r emind the view- 
er that the art was as admirable as 
the first Persian literature that de- 
veloped there and in what is now 
Soviet Central Asia — Bukhara, 
Samarkand — for two centuries 
before spreading west. 

One extraordinary piece of Arab 
pottery would send all specialists 
into ecstasy — a dish painted with 
a split pahnette in almond green 
and ocher, its contour outlined in 
black. It has a bold monumentality 
suggestive of fresco painting. This 
turned up in an excavation along 
the Southern Wall of Jerusalem 
and is tentatively dated to the Uth 
or 12th century. It was promptly 
snatched up by Rachel Hasson, the 
current curator til Islamic art. 

This display in ihe 

13th and 14th century room, again 
dominated by Ertinghausen's coups. 
These range from a dazzling row of 
Iranian pottery to a Syrian brass 
casket, shaped like a circular domed 
buDding. Ottoman and Indian art 
barely comes up to this high stan- 
dard partly because not much of a 
high order was available in the mar- 
ket, but there is a superb 16 th centu- 
ry Turkish rug from Usak. 

The same reason hauled the 
range of Etiinghauscn’s acquisi- 
tions in miniature painting and 
manuscripts, but there are gems, 
such as an admirable page from a 
16th century Persian manuscript of 
J ami's poems caQigrapbed by a 
master. The margins, in pale blue 
and pale beige illuminated in gold 
with animals and formal designs, 
rank among the masterpieces of 
classical book painting in Iran. 

On March 13, 1974, after more 


than 12 years of intensive buying, 
Ettinghansen informed the trustees 
that “the main purchases of the mu- 
seum had now been completed.” 

Buying the collection was half the 
problem. BuikBn| the museum, run- 
ning it and Hrfn gmg life into it was 
equally vital. For that purpose, Salo- 
mons's choice was Gabriel Moriah, 
bom in Germany of Polish parents. 
Moriah says that as an adolescent in 
Frankfurt he was already obsessed 
with “The Jewisb-Mushm relation- 
ship.’' He weal through the kibbut- 
zim, fought against the Arabs in 


With virtual carte 
blanche, a magnificent 
hoard was built 

1947 and 1948, and settled in West 
Jerusalem. When be went to Hebrew 
University, it was to study Arabic 
limg pq gp and literature. In 1959, he 
left far London with his wife and 
rHitrin-n , where he got his doctoral 
degree from the School of Oriental 
and African Studies. IBs subject, 
“The Social Structure of the Sufi 
Associations in 18th Century 
Egypt” is typical of Moriah's con- 
cern fra: living culture. 

He says be wanted to find out 
how the esoteritism and mysticism 
of the distant past translated itself 
in the late penod. 

Salomons hired him in 1964 and 
problems appeared almost from 
the beginning. Moriah says that not 
everyone in the Salomons entou- 
rage was eager to see the museum 
actually built and functioning. The 
donor saw only the outer shell. Af- 


ter die died, Moriah found the 
trustees a lot less helpful There 
were arguments over the display 
cases. One trusteejust wanted long 
rows of cases; Moriah thought it 
necessary to have a designer who 
would look at the pieces first and 
then design the cases. Luckily for 
the public, Moriah got his way. 

There were difficulties over re- 
mittances to the museum. When a 
break-in look place in 1983, result- 
ing in a significant loss of the muse- 
um’s important collection of docks 
and watches, relations became a 
shade more acrimonious. Before 
his death in 1 979, Ettinghansen loo 
had had problems. He missed a 
major glass beaker of thus so-called 
Hedwig cup type because funds 
were never made available. 

Moriah fought on to make a go 
of his institution. Unable to buy a 
great deal, he accepted loans. An 
extraordinary find from an excava- 
tion conducted by Father RariDo 
on Jabal Musa (Mount Nebo) in 
Jordan, unknown even to scholars, 
can be sera in tire Sasanian and 
Early Islamic Art room. It includes 
a bufl-shaped pottery vessel of a 
type that goes back to Achaemenid 
times in Iran, from where it spread 
westward. FromTabariya, as Tibe- 
rias is called in Arabic, comes a 
gray basalt lintel, possibly of the 
12ib century, with a geometrical 
Stylization to its animal motifs that 
has a modem fed. 

Moriah is thinlrmg of sheltering 
in his museum the mosaic pave- 
ments now in the Arab palace built 
by Caliph al WaEd at Minya near 
take Tiberias, although he con- 
cedes it would be best left in its 
historic setting, a viewpoint shared 
by Giora Solar, the conservation 
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director responsible for archaeo- 
logical sites in IsraeL If money for 
maintenance could be found, the 
problem would be settled. 

Most important to Moriah is the 
educational program he has pushed 
through with tire help of a woman 
from the village of Aou Ghosh, not 
far from Jerusalem. Trained as a 
teacher, Umayya Khatib studied 
the history of the Islamic world at 
Hebrew University, got a master’s 
degree in modern Arabic literature 
and attended courses in an. She 
loved the museum and was struck 
by tire absence of Arab visitors. 

A few mouths after she was 
hired, the museum arranged the 
first of several one-day symposia 
with Arab school inspectors from 
the Ministry of Education. Hasson, 
gave a historical outline, and 
Umayya took the inspectors 
around tire museum suggesting 
bow objects could focus pupils' at- 
tention on history. The program is 
in full swing. In May, 13 Arab 
schools sent 1,600 pupils. The mu- 
seum has launched small touring 
exhibitions of photographs of the 
objects. 

Run as a tight ship with a mini - 
mal staff, the mus eum, its endow- 
ment whittled away by inflation, no 
longer has the funds to keep it 
going without outside help. Moriah 
says there have been attempts to 
take over its desirable assets. Inte- 
gration into another institution 
would probably ruin the fragile 
link between the art of the Islamic 
past and the living Islamic commu- 
nity of the present. 

Moriah, who has had a quadru- 
ple bypass and wilf soon be 70, 
would deariy love to see the future 
secured, before retiring. 
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Page from a 16th century Persian manuscript . 


ART EXHIBITIONS 


nuns 


AUCTION SALES 





CHRISTIES 



Edgar Degas (183J-19l7):%es Chcvaux dc Courses! 
signed, oil on panel 12 3 /4 x I 6 V 4 in. (32 x 41 cm.). 
Estimate: £3,000,000- 4,000,000 

Impressionist and Modern 
Paintings and Sculpture 

Paintings and Sculpture, Part I 
Auction: London, 24 June at 7.00 p-m. 

Paintings, Watercolours and Drawings, Part HI 
Auction: London, 24 June at 2.00 p.m. 
at South Kensington 

Paintings and Sculpture, Part II 
Auction: London, 25 June at 1L00 a -m. 

'Watercolours and Drawings 
Auction: London, 25 June at 230 pm. 
Viewing: 20, 21, 23 and 24 June 1991 at King Street 
20, 21, 22 and 24 June 1991 at South Kensington 
Enquiries: James Roundel! or Guv Jennings on 
(4471) 389 2431/2450 Fax: (4471) 839 8326 
Catalogues: (4471) 231 5240 (sales) 

Christie's 

8 King Street, Sc. James’s, 

London SW1Y 6QT 
Tel: (4471) 839 9060 
Fax: (4471) 839 1611 


ART EXHIBITIONS 


PUS 

WALLY FINDLAY - 

GaUaries International New York - Chicago - Palm Beach - Paris 
2, avenue Matignon — 48, avenue Gabriel, 

75008 Paris. TeU (331) 42.25^0.74. 

Tuesday - Saturday 10 cum. to 1 pjn. - 2:30 to 7 pjn. 

GAVEAU 

Tapestries and Paintings 

■TI— IT ■ . 28 May - 25 June = 


MVttNY 


CLAUDE MONET MUSEUM IN GIVERNY 

THE HOUSE - CLAUDE MONETS GARDENS 
THE WATER-LILY POOL 

Open evayd&y except Monday, ban 2 April to 31 October 
10 njn. ■ 6 pm wrnoui inMsrupdaa 
West hft^Bvay. <fir. Room, exit SariCiu, Gfccrny Dear Veraon OEurel 
fnfie 


Chlesa Santa Marla del Popolo - piazza del Popolo 

DALI 

. Important exhibition of original artwork 

Open deny continuously 1 0330 &m. m &OO p-m. 

____ Friday. Saturday. Sunctay 10X0 a.m. to WSX> p.m. ~ — 


EDMUND PEEL 

& ASOCIADOS 


MADRID 


Modem and 
Contemporary Art 

Tuesday. IKth June 1991. at 8 p.m., at the Ritz Hotel. 



Jose Guerrero. Encuenuo, 1989, 
oil on canvas, 182 X ISO cm. 6.000.000 - 8.000.000 peas. 

(J 55.000 - 75.000) 

On view at Plaza de la Independence, 8 

28001 Madrid, Spain, 

from Wednesday 12th to Monday 17th June, 

11 a-m. to 9 pjn. (dosed Sunday) 

MADRID: Plaza dc la Independenria. 8 - 28001 Madrid 
Tel. <34 1 ) 522 29 02 -Tribe 46787 SPBS E • Fax (341J52I 44 82 
BARCELONA: Pasaje Domingo. 2 - 08007 Barcelona. 

Tels. lS43l 215 20 08 and (345) 215 21 49 ■ Fax (343) 216 07 92 

Spanish Representatives tor 

SOTHEBY’S 

FOUNDED 1744 


SOTHEBYS 

FOUNDED 1744 

Sales in Monaco 

Sporting d’Hiver 

21 - 23 June 1991 



(•iiA-.iinii - HaiiUia Kiiii]i|><il<i (N. ■]>]■-. UV'JlMlfcrt) 

Mil] life in a our nf a |iaii. 75 \ HCuii, 

Riliniali-: I -Kill OCHi/ 1 WHI OIHI HK <2:U) IHHI S ’WHOM) Si >Im- |hiii. 

Old Master Paintings 
from the Peyriagoe Collection and various owners 

Fine French Furniture 

European Furniture 

Exhibition from Thursday 20 June at 10 a.m. 

Please contact: 

Sotheby's Paris 

3, rue de Miromesnil - 75008 Paris 
Tel.: (1) 42 66 40 60 
Sotheby’s Monaco, Sporting d'Hiver 
Place du Casino, Monie-CarJo - Tel. : 93 30 88 80 




VERDURA 


JEWELLERY 

LONDON 1991 
SUMMER EXHIBITION 
AND SALE 

JUNE 10th - 18th 

AT 4. RYDER STREET. 
ST. JAMES'S. 
LONDON SW1 

11:00 A.M. 6:30 P.M, 
(Monday - Friday) 
Telephone: 071 -925-2/’59. 
or 0/1 -930-860(3 



FINE ARTS AUCTIONEER 

IMPORTANT 

MODERN PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURES 


Hotel Diduoi - Saturday. 25 May 1991 at 2 p.m. 


GUY LOUDMER IS PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE 
THE RESULTS OF HIS SALE 


5. DUFY 

sold 

lie ooo f 

3LMIRO 

sold 

960 000 F 

6 DUFY 

sold 

230 000 F 

34. ARP 

sold 

4 006 000 F 

7.GLEIZES 

said 

420 000 F 

3&.LEGER 

sold 

4 400 000 F 

8.LEGER 

sold 

400 000 F 

37.LECER 

sold 

3 200 000 F 

9. BUFFET 

sold 

550000 F 

39. BALTHUS 

sold 

) 600 000 F 

11. PICASSO 

sold 

260 000 F 

42.FR1ESZ 

sold 

165 000 F 

11 PICASSO 

sold 

ISO 000 F 

43.FRIESZ 

sold 

70 000 F 

13. DUFY 

sold 

140 000 F 

44. SIGNAC 

sold 

3 000 000 F 

14. VAN DONGEN 

sold 

200000 F 

45. MAILLOL 

sold 

2 400 000 F 

16. DE VLAMINCK 

sold 

1100 000 F 

46. MAILLOL 

sold 

3 700 000 F 

17. UTRILLO 

sold 

750 000 F 

47. DUFY 

sold 

i 100 000 F 

20.FRIE5Z 

sold 

240 000 F 

48. BERNARD 

sold 

386 OOOP 

26. FOUJITA 

sold 

900 000 F 

50. VALLOTON 

sold 

350 000 F 

28.POUHTA 

sold 

4700 000F 

53. UTRILLO 

sold 

220 000 F 




54. UTRILLO 

sold 

900 000 F 


Number of lots sold : 29 of 54 or 53,7 % 

Proceeds of sale : FF 36 795 000 ($ 6 350 060) of a total of 
FF 55 550 000 ($ 9 580 000) or 664 % 


Gay LOUDMER, 45, rue La Fayette, 75009 PARIS 
T£U (I) 4S 75 89 S9- Fax (1) 4878 91 00 



offers 25% off on its sofas and armchairs 
from June 1 - June 15, 1991 
at its Paris show-room in the Marais 

HOTEL DU CBAND VENEUR 60, BUED£TURENNE799(D PARIS 
TEL: (I) 40 27 04 58 - FAX: 0) 48 M 91 50 
OPEN MONDAY THROUGH SATURDAY 10 AJVt - 6 PM. 
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Parades, Parks and Pizzazz 


T 


'HEY USED to say “New 
York is a summer festival.” 
And although that slogan has 
faded since the 1960s, it’s still true 
that no one throws a party Hke the 
Big Apple. New Yorkers are refer- 
ring to their Operation Welcome 
Home celebration as the “mother of 
all parades.” 

The ticker-tape procession 
through' the “Canyon of Heroes” 
along Lower Broadway in the finan- 
cial district will take place on June 
rQ^fcsvo days after Saturday’s parade 
in Washington. 

Some including the colum- 
nist Art BuchWahjl, are referring to 
the Washington evca&as the national 
Victory ttel&teatioii, while relegating 
New yoric^s^»i^tothe statns of a 
dMmrmty eyeqpNe 
hayb hohe of iuTat 


Cathedral of SL John the Divine 
(when completed, the world’s largest 
Gothic cathedral) way uptown. 

In between are jazz, theater, dance 
and cabaret events for every taste. 
Here are a few selections: 

• Olodiun (Bahian carnival mu- 
sic); Lights in a Fat City (Australian 
didgeridoo via this British group); 
and Bongo Longo (Los Angeles 
group perf orms Latin jazz and Char- 
anga rhythms from Cuba). Sympho- 
ny Space, June 14. 

• Paulinho da Viola, Bio’s most 
popular samba singer. Lincoln Cen- 
ter, June IS. 

• East Bloc Rock. Free. Rumscy 
Field, Central Park, June 20. 

• Jerusalem New Music Ensem- 
ble. Old Testament-inspired music. 
Merlon Concert HaS, June 16, 17. 

Accademia del Santo Spirito di 
>: Turin company recreates the 
. commedia deU’aite piece, 
l" Merkin Concert 


nese troupes. Free. World Financial 
Center Plaza, June 11, 12. 

New York has much more to offer 
than the festival this summer. One of 
the city’s unique traditions is the 
Metropolitan Opera’s free concerts 
in Central Park. Luciano Pavarotti 
will sing <xi June 11; “Don Gio- 
vanni” will be performed on June 12; 
and “Un Ballo in Maschexa” on June 
18. In addition, the New York 
Grand Opera will be performing 
four operas in the park as well: “La 
Traviata,” July 10; “La Bohfeme,” 
July 19; “Lucia Di Lammennoor,” 
July 24; and “Carmen,” July 31; the 
New Yoik Philharmonic’s free Cen- 
tral Park concert on July 16 includes 
fireworks. The Philharmonic is also 
playing in the park on July 29. 

The World Financial Center Plaza 
in downtown Manhattan also has a 
free series of events. To name just a 
few: flamenco music, June 18, 19; 
Preservation Hall (New Orleans) 
Jazz Band, July 17; the Spinners, 
July 24; Count Basie Orchestra, Aug. 
7; and Dizzy Gillespie with Miriam 
JMakeba, Aug. 18. 

■. fanSj take note; the JVC Jazz 
ly the Newport Jazz 
June 21 to 29. 
He§ Davis with 



takes over. In July, the Royal Ballet 
will be performing there. Lincoln 
Center is also continuing its ambi- 
tious program of presenting Mo- 
zart’s entire output during the bicen- 
tennial of his death. 

For the rest of June the American 
Ballet Theater is performing its ac- 
claimed productions of “Romeo and 
Juliet” and a new staging by Vladi- 
mir Vasiliev of “Don Quixote,” both 
starring the young sensations Julio 
Bocca, Sylvie Gtrifiem and Alessan- 
dra FerrL 

The highlight of the New York 
City Ballet's June schedule is “Jew- 
a Balanchine work set to the 
4'nftfsfe**of Fame, Stravinsky and 
Tcbail^5^ky^ “Jewels” can be seen 
.8 and 23. The 

un veils 


The Bolshoi Opera’s new produc- 
tion of Tchaikovsky’s “Eugene One- 
gin” will be the first premiere the 
company has ever held outside the 
Soviet Union. Rimsky-Korsakov’ s 
“Miada” has a cast of 450. The other 
production is Tchaikovsky’s rarely' 
staged opera, “The Maid of Or- 
leans.” This wOl be the first fully 
staged production of the work in 
New York. 

The theater scene in New York is 
alive and thriving, though Broadway 
is often referred to as “the beloved 
invalid.” Currently the hottest tick- 
ets in town (all musicals) are “Phan- 
tom of the Opera,” “ Les Misera- 
bles,” “Miss Saigon,” “City of 
An g els , ” “Grand Hotel” and “The 
Will Rogers Follies.” Among the 
non-musicals, “Six Degrees of Sepa- 
ration” and “Jackie Mason Brand 
are leaders. 

/ay is expensive: $60 is the 
seats for musi- 
i see the first three 
will have 


available, you can sometimes win by 
waiting until half an hour before 
e mtain time; often box office man- 
agers send extra tickets over to the 
half-price booth at the last minute. 1 

Off-Broadway plays are cheaper 
and frequently approach Broadway 
in quality. The hottest Off-Broadway 
shows include “And the World Goes 
Round,” a revue by the songwriting 
of Kander and Ebb; “Other 
People's Money," a iong-running 
comedy about a Wall St. takeover of 
a staid New England firm; “Mambo 
Mouth,” a one-man satire about Lat- 
in-American machismo] and “For- 
ever Plaid,” a spoof of dean-cut 
1950s singers. Tickets for Off-Broad- 
way plays can usually be obtained a 
few days before performance. 

Tuesday has become a popular 
nighr .-jfouy.tfr&nlts to discounts of- 
fn^ir^many theaters, parking^ 
rages and restaurants. This is.fr re- 
cently conceived plan by the mayor 
and others to encourage tithbe&s. to 
use New York’s entertainment ven- 
ues during the week. ;’> . 

\gss6or£ cati participate fa- , two 
it American traditions; The 
pwflr'of July fireworits 
"explode on th#j$Ksl 
V^4th andi JMKb 



The 

Carlyle 

Hotel 

Discerning visitors to New York select 
The Carlyle, one block from Central 
Park, for its consistent excellence. 

Each guest accommodation has a 
dedicated line FAX, color cable TV. VCR. 
stereo and CD player. A new Fitness Center 
is available for our guests. 

A proud rvdptant of the Mobil Hve-Star Award 
tor 23 conMcuthra years. 

Madison Avanua at 78th Street 
Haw York 10021 
Cable The Certyle New York 
Total 620092 
Telephone 212-744-1600 

FAX 21 2-71 7-4882 Me mb er of The Sharp Group since 1967 



LONDON TOWNCARS 

Your Limousine Service In New York 

■ Executive Sedans, Limousines & Station Wagons 

* Experienced Chauffeurs ■ Cellular Phones „ 

• Major Credit Cards © 

® 212-988-9700 FAX 718-786-7625 TELEX 42094 



la Ike Hart of Maakattan 

The Lombardy Hotel 

Off Part Ave. 
lU East atk Street 
New Yort, N.Y. 1M2Z 
Newly Renova ted Lnxnrimis 
Accommodations 
Stogies, Doubles, One and 
Two Bedroom Suites 
Short or Lang-term Rentals 
AD Hold Services 
The Laurent— 3 Star Restaurant 
Please Can or Write tor 
Infannatiai or Reservations 
Phase: 2U-75MCM 
Fax: ZB-75W68J 
ToD Free: 

8H-W«54 (USA Oriy) 

^^ombardy 
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TheWestbury 

Has Something You Rarely Find. 
Peace And Quiet. 



ttotWSC tunc Catain: Holds 


Madison Avenue at 69th Street 
New York City 10021 
272 -535 **2000 
800'225 * 5S43 


, V* fr autHoulsarth£WbrU- 




. . . 


Summer in New York is a spedal time. The Park is in 
ftill bloom: shops, theaters and resta ura nts are all a 
summer delight This year, whether it’s for a few 
days or more, plan to celebrate a summer holiday In 
New York at The Plaza. AH Summer Celebration 
guests will receive a spedal 10% Courtesy Discount 
at participating Trump Atrium shops. 

Summer Celebration: 

$195“ per room, single or double occupancy with 
complimentary Continental breakfast through room 
service or at the Palm Court (Sundays, The 
Edwardian Room). Daily, 
from June 28 to September 2. t991. 



BzntGpm Somewhat Known 
Has Its Advantages. 

An unhurried elegance. Undivided attention. And an 
“rtimaoy rarely found in the big city Vfe also offer vou 

Motel' — 

NKW YORK 

”KBKBarBaBB- 

VlTfW fl 


Fifth Avenue at Centra] Park South. New York. N.Y. 10019. Telephone: to New York Gry. 212-PLuu 9-3000: 
Uaind Scues. ! -800-228-3000: United Kingdom. 0800-282-563; Franc*. 1905-908.567; Milan. 7384)048; Rone, 492-838; 
Germany. 0130-2662: Netherlands. 06-022-5959: Norway. 060-1 101 1: Belgium. 1 15410; Sweden. 020-795-199: 
Spun. 900-13-3333: Barcelona. 216-0797; Madrid. 54M283s SwioerW. 046-054-500; Japan- 012039-1671: 
O saka. 3444)360; Tokvo. 5213-1671; Australia. 008-222-944: Sydnsy. 261-1866. 


ITT Sheraton. Natural Choice 
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tion, of coarse, is the ticker-tape pa- 
rade along Lower Broadway on June 
10 . 

If you want to participate in the 
Great American Pastime of watch- 
ing baseball, you will have to leave. 
Manhattan for the Yankee and Shea 
Stadiums in the Bronx and Queens, 
respectively, where the Yankees and 
Mets play baseball all summer and, 
they hope, in the playoffs later. 

Hard by Shea is the world’s largest 
tennis event, the U.S. Open, held 
Aug. 26 to Sept. 8. If you plan to go 
to any finals events, arrange for tick- 
ets as early as possible. 

Just at the city tine, Belmont Race 
Track offers several major stakes 
races, as does the August season at 
Saratoga in Upstate New York, 
America’s answer to Ascot 

New York zoos are world-famous. 
The Bronx Zoo features a Wild Asia 
ride and a visiting koala bear, the 
zoo’s first But the reptile house, 
where visitors can get dose to creepy 
cobras and lethal rattlesnakes, is ev- 
eryone’s 


in New York. The Italian menu is 
excellent for dinner, but the bar is 
the real star, especially at twilighL 

Everyone knows about world- 
famous museums like the Metropoli- 
tan, the Museum of Modem Art, the 
American Museum of Natural Histo- 
ry and the Brooklyn Museum. But 
the city has a host of other museums 
to fit any interest, from firefighters 
to subway riders. The following is a 
listing of some of the dty*s newer 
museums. 

• The IBM GaOery of Science & 
Ait is housed in the computer giant’s 
headquarters at Madison Ave. and 
56th St This s umme r “Corot to Mo- 
net: Rise of Landscape in France.” 

• The Whitney Museum’s latest 
outpost is in the Equitable Center, 
Seventh Ave. at 51st St This sum- 
mer: “New York Nightlife: 1900- 
1945.” 

• The new Carnegie HaD Muse- 
um, Seventh Ave. and 57th St, is 

' devoted to an exhibit celebrating its 
founding 100 years ago. 

The South Street Seaport Mo* 
fe&lfiii, 207 Front St, has been reno- 


56th St, is a popular hands-on ex- 
hibit devoted to computers and high 
technology. 

• The new Oaldren’s Museum of 
Manhattan, 212 West 83rd St, is 
another hands-on learning experi- 
ence. A hi g hli g ht is a film studio 
where kids can make cartoons. 

• The New York Public library 
has an aged pair of stone lions guard- 
ing the entrance, but everything in-, 
side has been modernized, including 
the catalogue, which is now totally 
computerized. Tours of the library, 
another of New York’s architectural 
gems, are available. 

Where to Stay 

The following is a selected list of 
New York hotels, in alphabetical or- 
der: 


to cut -'^jftited along with the rest of the sea- 

his which offers shops and 

outcry proposal .• ^restaurants at the water’s edge. This 

Ceot^P^ Zfo. gunmen “Spanish Explorations to 

■ bd New World, 1492-1570.” There 

was: ifc$ifp free jazz concerts most evenings 

odd^Sllen fil^. ?*S* The Intrepid Sea- Air Space 
the zoKK:^$^hseian is actually a battleship an- 
tectipal and bic^ >«Spred off 46th St in the Hudson 
v-V; Rfrer. This summer: “War in the 

jffljrSB a blocfc7 ; '[ -- *» The Immigration Museum on 
m §|Ave. Thit ^ Bjffis Island was finally completed 
Park: Saitfe last year after a $ 1 56-million 
l ' renovation. For millions of Ameri- 

■ f ci •?. f to at&ts 

" v : h&mtimtetsi - at Madison Ave. and 
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• The Carlyle: Located in the 
midst of the East Side galleries. Ele- 
gant rooms and a cafe that featuzjd^. 
legendary Cote Porter interpret^ ' 
BcAsby Short at the piano. One bloc^ 
from Central Park, with sweeping^ 
views from most rooms. Madlsoh; 

Avn at 77th SL 

• Deimomco’s: Ideal location^:^;:^E 
near all shopping. Suites are 
tremely large and roomy, and ^ 
have fully equipped kitchens. Rates: 

5135 to $400; also monthlies: 53,000 * 
to $7,300. Park Ave. at 59th St. 

• Hotel Plaza AOahkbei Europe- ; 
an-styk d^ance on the Upper East,! 

Side. Hand-wrought tapestrie^v 
French antique furniture, La R£- 
gence dining room. Special weekends 
rates. • 

■ The Lombardy: Built in 1926 by . 
William Randolph Hearst, now s 
completely renovated. Lauzant Res- 
taurant features Provencal cuisine:- 
Multitingual staff, vdet services and ' - “v: 
P^kingr 

• The Marie This flagship of the 

Rafael Group at 25 East 77th S& has / 
ttldian neoclassical suites with IB |h- ^r. 

Century Piranesi prints, wool carpets 


and feather pillows. Museum week- 
end rates i nplnde admisriftn to all 
local museums. 

• The Plaza: New York’s most 
famous hotel, overlooking Central 
Park and adjacent to Fifth and Mad- 
ison Ave. shopping. Use of nearby 
health clubs. Fifth Ave. at S9th St 

• Rihga Royal Hotel: New York’s 
newest luxury hotel, at 151 West 
54th Sl, boasts panoramic views, 
contemporary design, a modem fit- 
ness center and business services. Su- 
per Saver, special weekend and the- 
ater package rates available. 

• Sheraton Park Avenue: “The 
Smallest Grand Hotel in New York” 
offers weekend rates starting at 51 39. 
A theater package at 5179 per person 
(double occupancy) includes park- 
ing, room, tax and two tickets to any 
Broadway show. Park Ave. at 37th 
SL 

• The Waldorf-Astoria: The dow- 
ager of New York hotels has had a 
5200-million facelift, including the 
install a tion of a fitness center. Week- 
end rates available. 

• The Westbvoy: Located one 
block from Central Park, the hotel 
has new fitness facilities- Summer 
spedals from $ 1 85 standard. Anyone 
who books 10 other people receives 
one zoom free;, once the other rooms 
axe actually occupied. 

Where to Eat 

New York may or may not be the 
gastronomic capital of the world, but 
the city can certainly claim a great 
diversity of cuisines, from Afghan to 
Zimbabwean. Below are only a few 
highlights. Zagat’s is the most popu- 
lar restaurant guide in town; it is 
compiled from surveys of diners 
themselves. 

Le Cirque, 23JLntfece and La Cftte 
most famous — 
restau- 
wefl 
summer, 
in New 


as is Coco Puzo. San Domenico's is 
Luciano Pavarotti’s favorite hang- 
out; the chef prepares fresh vegeta- 
bles from Italy for him. Trattoria 
ddDTArte is cavernous but excellent. 

Some restaurants feature cabarets, 
chief among than being the Rainbow 
Room. Floating high above Rocke- 
feller Center, this is the most roman- 
tic restaurant in town. 

The hottest watering holes for the 
glitterati are Union Square Caffe, 
Gotham Bar & Grill, 44 in the Royal- 
ton Hotel and the Paramount Hotel's 
restaurant- The hottest restaurant, 
however, Jours et Nuhs in Soho, is 
impossible to book. Maybe summer 
will be easier. Lucky Strike has 
cooled down a bit, but is still packing 
in top actors and models. Just for 
fun, Vince & Edcfie’s, Ed Debevic's 
and Trixie’s offer vintage Ameri- 
cana. 

For views, try the Water Chib on 
the East River, Windows on the 
World at the World Trade Center, or 
the excellent Balcony, located on the 
campus of Columbia University. 
The most breathtaking view, howev- 
er, is erf Manhattan from the Brook- 
lyn side at the River Caffe; book well 
in advance. 
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items. . A private shopping service is 
available, but this must be the most 
fun place in New York just to 
browse. 

If you are looking for bargains, in 
the Lower East Side along Orchard 
Street, descendants of pushcart ped- 
dlers - sell a variety of thing s from 
junk upwards in open-air stalls. 
Newer arrivals offer the latest Euro- 
pean fashions at discount prices. 
Sunday is the traditional shopping 
day here, and the most crowded. 
Stores are closed on Saturdays. 

Bargain hunters are also urged to 
visit electronic stores such as 47th SL 
Photo and The Wiz (various loca- 
tions). You should know the specifi- 
cations of the product you axe look- 
ing for before you go in, since 
sewrvice is not a specialty of these 
discount bouses. Comparison shop- 
ping for electronic goods is a must in 
New York; stores are usually willing 
to negotiate if you can quote a 
cheaper price from a competitor. 
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Where to Shop 

New York is considered the shop- 
ping capital of the world. The most 
exclusive shopping areas are Madi- 
son, Fifth and Columbus Avenues 
and 57th Street. 

No trip to New York would be 
complete without visits to its two 
most famous department stores, 
Maty’s and Bkxwnmgdale’s. Mary’s 
tails itself as the largest store in the 
world, and its selection for almost 
anything is hard to beat. The Visi- 
tor’s Center cm the mezzanine offers 
help in several languages. Blooming- 
dale’s isn’t quite the trend-setter it 
once was, but its storewide promo- 
tions are as splashy as ever. 

B ei gd oi f -Goodman is the most ex- 
clusive department store. Saks Fifth 
Avenue and Lord & Taylor offer 
q rrintftg.wni'ia'l American merchan- 
dise. Charivari is a lopal chain that 
offers the hottest rations. More 
oemsera 


1 Many people prefer to rent a lim- 
ousine and let someone else do the 
driving. One service, London Town 
Cars, will pick up at airports and 
elsewhere and charge “transfer 
rates,” that is, estimated time from 
1 and back to the garage. The fee will 
not include toQs and tip, usually 15 
s percent Each sedan comes equipped 
with a cellular phone ($2 per min ute 
5 for the connection). 
y To drive yourself, Ray Noble of 
• Avis Rent-A-Car recommends mak- 
J mg a reservation through a travel 
3 agent The rental company needs the 
1 fli gh t number and time and place of 
arrival. Rates are determined by the 
s size and type of car. 

" If the renter does not have a major 
1 credit card, he or she has to go 
through a cash qualification check. 
This takes 72 hours. In addition, on 
picking up the car, the renter must 
1 put up a £200 deposit and 40 percent 
[ of the estimated time/ mileage 
“ charges (in U.S. dollars). And, of 
l course, the driver must have a driv- 
' mg license. 

H*" The agency also needs to know if 
^ . special equipment, such as hand con- 
l^^fecols if hanmeapped, a child seat or 
a laptop computer is needed, 
renter must be at least 25 years 

Mm*. 

'Almost all rent-a-car vehicles here 
!^;;haye automatic transmissions. In 
York, it is diffife^lo rent on 
^^m&kends. so one sh(iffl«nt. aaijM 
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This advertising section 
was written 
by Steve Weinstein, 
a free-lance writer 
based in New York. 


GAULT MILLAU GUIDE 90 and 91 

San Domenico is named the best Italian restaurant 
on the East Coast 


San Domenico NY 240 Central Park Soutb 
212-265-5959 


How the rich stay In business. 

The Pnx Fixe Barium Loach 
OnlySafcW 


Darner -Mon thru Sun 
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The Westbury 

Knows HowTo Answer Your Wishes... 
With Anticipation 
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Tables Include tire nationwide (aloes up to 
the dosing on Wail Street and do not reflect 
late trades elsewhere, va The Associated Prwn 
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Luxury has been redefined. 
The new Buick Park Avenue. 
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General Motors North American Vehicles at GM Service GmbH 
Postfach 1362, D-6090 Russelsheim, Germany. 
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tl.S. Presses World Bank 
To Aid the Private Sector 

By Hobart Rowen • 

’ Washington Post Service 

W ASHINGTON — The United States is using its 
powerful influence at die World Bank to pressure the 
agency to channel a large part of its loans to the 
private sector' rather than governments, in keeping 
with the Bush administration’s free-market principles. 

The U.S. drive, bitterly opposed by other countries in the 
$vnk's _pohcy-ma3ring councils, would radically redirect the activ- 
ities of the institution, which has provided about $150 billion 
since its creation in 1944 to finance projects in developing 
countries such as huge dams in India or roads in Brazil and for 
general economic purposes. 

Originally, the administration had sought to alter the bank's 

As the World Bank set a $100 ndSao loan to Poland, Warsaw 
inficated ft wwdd make an overdue interest payment Page IS. 

charter to require that 50 percent of its loans go directly to private 
companies. 

^ This numerical demand was dropped Wednesday, sources said, 
at meetings involving the president of the bank, Barber B. 
Conable Jr. Instead, Mr. Conable agreed that more of the bank's 
loans would be made with the intention of “supporting” the 
private sector. 

As part of its strategy to push through this major policy shift, 
top U.S. Treasury Department officials had for several weeks 
stymied an effort to double the funds committed to the existing 
SI j billion capital of the International Finance Corp., the bank 
affiliate that makes all of its loans to the private sector. 

As part of this week’s understanding of the reshaping of the 
World Bank itself, Treasury officials reportedly agreed to support 
an increase for the IFC of up to $1 billion. 

it was not the first time the United States had exercised the 
muscle that goes with being the bank's biggest shareholder, but 
the action raised questions among bank observers because the 
IFCs private lending mission fits the Bush, administration's 
private-enterprise orientation. 

M A EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVE to the World 
Rank said that “the aggravating thing is that 21 out of 22” 
1 V representatives in the bank’s top policy council “are 
agreed on a course of action and are being blocked .by your 
Treasury Department.” The 22, in turn, represent the 155 mem- 
ber countries of the bank. 

Key members of Congress have beat hostile to the administra- 
tion's loan-policy initiative, and some had been talking of holding 
up money for the International Monetary Fund, as weD as a $100 
milHrvn annual appropriation for Mr. Bush's high-priority Enter- 
prise for the Americas program, if the Treasury continues to be 
adamant about the IFC. . . 

Under tl» direction of Sir William Ryrie, the IFC has not only 
. been highly profitable, but has helped create private sectors in 
’third World comities where they had never existed before. 

But whfle the Treasury is critical of some IFC operations, its 
real debate had been with the Bank itself, which it contends is 
failing to promote the private sector in developing countries. 

An . internal memo prepared for Treasury officials by the 
federal Agency for International Development in May 1988 — 
slip the gniJmne for the Bush administration ■ — said that the 
small amount of resources the IFC brings to the private sector “is 
a drop in the bucket, whfle the World Bank delivers considerable 
assistance that serves to swell the public sector in many develop- 
ing countries. 1 " 

Mr. Conable acknowMfygefl that in future years “emphasis on * 
the private sector will pervade the activities of the is&tire World 
Bank group." 

But a bitter Bank official, commenting on the Treasury’s 

original effort to force the bank. to put 50 percent of its money 
into private companies, said: "They don't trust us. No matter 
what we say, the Treasury doesn’t believe that we are imbued with 
enough of the private-sector ethos. They say, in effect, “We have 
tins leverage with (he IFC capital increase, so let's move things 
• along in the bank faster than those bureaucrats would.’ ” 


Pavlov 
Sees Aid 
Blockade 

Soviet Official 
Blames the West 


Reuters 

MOSCOW — Prime Minister 
Valentin S. Pavlov, who caused a 
Storm in February by accusing 
■Western banks of plotting to topple 
President Mikhail S. Gorbachev, 
accused the West of mounting a 
credit blockade against Moscow in 
remarks published Friday. 

Mr. Pavlov’s comments in the 
newspaper Leninskoye Znamya 
seemed likely to irritate Western 
financial institutions further at a 
time when the Kremlin is seeking 
Western assistance for its market 
reforms. 

Asked about his past accusations 
Of a finan cial war against the Soviet 
Union by unnamed banks, Mr. 
Pavlov told a meeting of industrial 
managers, “Yes, I did say that a 
financial war is being conducted. If 
it is not a war then it is at least a 
credit blockade.” 

Mr. Gorbachev is expected to 
meet leaders of the seven leading 
industrial nations in London next 
month. The Soviet leader, seeking 
direct foreign investment as wefl as 
credits, will probably hold talks al- 
tera session of tbeG-7 group. 

Moscow is also interested in 
links with the International Mone- 
tary Fund and the World Bank 
after decades decrying both organi- 
zations as part of an international 
plot against Soviet Communism. 

“Some participants in interna- 
tional deals "Mr. Pavlov said, “as- 
sume that if they appeal to the 
West they will gat everything free. 
But in fact everything is centralized 
there." 

He referred to credit quotas set 
by the Bank for International Set- 
tlements, a coordinating center for 
world finance. 

“As soon as this quota has been 
drawn, the red Kght glows. Not one 
bank will give money," he said. 
“Can one call this a financial war? 
Probably so." 

The Soviet Union was regarded 
as a good credit risk in the 1970s 
and early 1980s. 

But western banks have become 
far more cautious in the last few 
years as economic changes have 
run into trouble. 'Moscow is no wv 
Struggling to meet its foreign debt 
payments. 

Mr. Pavlov caused embarrass- 
ment at home and bewilderment' 
abroad when he accused Western 
banks of conjuring to flood the 
country with billions of rubles in 
banknotes and destroy its financial 
system. 


Eastern Europe Aid Hits Snag 


By Charles Goldsmith 

International Herald Tribune 

BRUSSELS — Financial aid from a 24-nation 
program to help Eastern Europe is being held up 
because the United States, Japan and other donors 
have been reluctant to contribute, European Com- 
munity officials said Friday. 

EC finance ministers may refuse at their meeting 
Monday to release some or aD of the Community's 
share of the aid to pressure other countries to 
contribute, the officials said. 

Lengthy delays would harm economic-reform 
efforts in Eastern Europe, said EC officials. The 

The Americans are said to 
be Very hesitant about giving 
aid at all.’ 

money is aimed at bolstering those countries' for- 
eign-currency reserves to support their efforts at 
moving toward market economies. Increasing the 
reserves would give commercial banks more confi- 
dence when lending to the Eastern European gov- 
ernments and also give more credibility to their 
plans to make their currencies convertible. 

The dispute threatens plans for medium- term 
loans of $1 billion far Romania, SSOO million for 
Bulgaria and SSOO million for Hungary, officials 
said. A SI bDh'on program has already been pro- 
vided to Czechoslovakia. 

The Commission adminis ters the program on 
behalf of 24 wealthy nations, and the Community 
has pledged to contribute up to half the aid by 
matching the contributions of other countries. 


The Commission said that it is “presently active 
vis-a-vis notably the United States, Japan, Korea 
and the Gulf stales in order to mobilize the remain- 
der of the finance.” An EC source said those 
countries “have certainly not come tip with the 
pledges the Commission is trying to collect.” 

“The Americans are very hesitant about giving 
aid at all," the source said, because the united 
States seeks to link the aid to “burden sharing” in 

other areas, including aid to Latin America and the 
cost of the Gulf war. 

The Commission said non-EC pledges for Bul- 
garia and Romania are each less than $150 million 
so far, compared with targets of $400 million and 
$500 million, respectively. 

Pledges for Romania have been especially slow 
in coming, EC officials added, because the United 
States and some other countries feel democratic 
and human-rights reforms have not been suffi- 
cient. 

A spokesman for the U.S. Mission to the EC 
declined to respond specifically to the Commis- 
sion's complain i, bui said that the U.S. govern- 
ment supports the G-24 program and has contrib- 
uted to iL 

EC finance ministers, say diplomats, are faced 
with three options: release no Community money 
until the other countries have contributed their full 
share; release all planned EC funds and hope other 
countries will follow; or release funding equal only 
to other pledges received so far. 

The Commission said, however, that external 
payment problems remain a “serious constraint on 
the reform process” in Eastern Europe, which 
needs to increase foreign-currency reserves in or- 
der to introduce convertibility for current-account 
transactions. 


German Opposition Blocks Tax Bill 
Sought by Kohl to Pay for Unity 


Compiled by Ow Scoff From Disptadvs 

BONN — The upper boose of Germany’s legisla- 
ture Friday dealt a blow Friday to the government's 
program for Eastern Germany by blocking a bill to 
impose a tax increase next month to help pay for 
unification. The bin now goes to a committee for 
possible modification. 

The vote came as the lower house approved Germa- 
ny’s biggest peacetime budget, which rails for govern- 
ment spending of 4103 briHioti Deutsche marks 
(52342 billion) in 1991. More than 90 billion DM of 
that will go as subsidies to Eastern Germany. 

The vote against the tax bill was the first time the 
Social Democratic Party had used its majority in the 
upper house, the Bundesrai to Nock legislation. The 
SPD gained the majority with an April election victoiy 
in Chancdlor Helmut Kohl’s home state of Rhine- 
land- Palatinate. 

As part of its budget Nans, Mr. Kohl's center-right 
coalition had pushed a bill through the lower bouse, 
the Bundestag, to raise income taxes by 73 percent for 
one year from July L 

.-But the increase is loathed by many Germans, 
erted feythcSPBaraagn' 
of ! Mr. Kohl's alleged duplicity when he promised last 
year that unity would “leave no one worse off.” 

Mr. Kohl's proposed tax increase would boost fed- 
eral revenue by 17 billion DM this year and by 27 
billion DM in 1992 

In addition to the income-tax surcharge, the plan 
includes a rise of up to 25 pfennig in gasoline tax and a 
3 percentage point rise in insurance tax to 10 percent 

The Btmdesrat has recommended the surcharge 
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Ashes to Boom in Iran’s Oil Heartland 


By Thomas W. lippman 

Washington Pest Sente* 

ABADAN, Iran — AS across (he flat, 
parched oil region known as Khuzcstan, Lran is 
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rubble of eight years oil war and the economic 
paralysis of the Islamic revolution. 

The war with Iraq left a panorama of devas- 
tation still visible three years after a desperate 
Iran accepted a cease-fire. Pipelines, bridges, 
houses, factories, dectric-transmission prylons, 
oil-field installations and bridges were left in 
ruins. Abadan and nearby Khorramshahr, the 
main dries on the Shatt-al-Arab waterway be- 
tween Iran and Iraq, were devastated and all 
but abandoned. 

Now the rebuilding effort seems to have 
replaced the revolution and the war as the chief 
outlet for Iran’s considerable energy and deter- 
mination. With the military threat from Iraq 
eliminated by the UJ5.-kd victory there early 
this year, displaced Iranians are streaming back 
into the region as the rebuilding program — 
which will cost many tens of bilbons cl dollars 
— brings the o3 fields back to life. 

Iran produces about 3.4 million barrels of oil 
a day and is currently the world’s second- 
largest exporter, after Saudi Arabia. 

It has the world's second-biggest natural-gas 
reserves and has set ambitious targets for ex- 
panding production. The emphasis on oil and 
gas production and distribution facilities in the 
country’s $394 billion, five-year development 
plan reflects the urgency of repairing and ex- 
panding the petroleum facilities. 
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In the oil fields around Ahwaz. gas compres- 
sors needed to capture and use the waste gases 
from dl wells are being built to replace those 
bombed during Iran's war with Iraq. 

At the head of the Gulf, Iranian workers, 
withom foreign assistance, have nearly com- 
pleted a petrochemical complex that was aban- 
doned by Iran's Japanese partners when the 
war broke out and was later bombed by Iraq. 

In the desolate desert hills near Kangan, 
Korean laborers are putting in 1 2-hour days, six 
days a week, to finish a natural-gas raining 
complex that was attacked twice in the war. 

The showcase of this effort is the world’s 
biggest oil refinery, which looms above the 
dead palm trees and strewn wreckage of Aba- 
dan like a grotesque monument to the petro- 
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Strong Job Data 
Give Markets 
Inflation Shivers 


apply only to single people who earn over 60,000 DM 
a year and families with income of ova- 120,000 DM. 

Government officials said a joint committee of the 
Bundestag and the Bundesrai would meet next Friday 
to arbitrate the dispute. If the committee fads to reach 
an agreement, the final say rests with the Bundestag, 
where Mr. Kohl has a solid majority. 

If a compromise agreement is reached, the Bundes- 
tag and the Bundesrai must vote on it before the 
s umme r legislative break at the end of Jane. 

Failure to reach agreement could push the federal 
deficit well past the planned 66.4 billion DM, said 
Dieter Vesper, economist at the DIW research 
institute. 

Every month that the measures are delayed would 
mean a shortfall in government revenue of 1.1 bQHcm 
DM, Finance Minister Tbeo Waigd said Friday. 

He warned that if the tax package were hdd up, 
investor confidence could be nmt and the economic 
development of Eastern Germany could be 
co mp romised. 

The 1992 budget is 3.6 percent higher than the 1990 
one It includes a big cot in subsidies for West Beilin 
and tite Western German regions on the former border 
with Eastern Germany, as weD as a fall of 12.1 percent 
in the defense budget. 

On the other hand, spending is bang more than 
doubled for the Economics Ministry and the minis- 
tries for soda! affairs. The money will go to compen- 
sate for increasing unemployment in Eastern Germa- 
ny, increases in pensions mid children's allowances, 
and retraining programs. (AFP, Reuters) 


By Lawrence Malkin 

International Herald Tribune 

NEW YORK — Unexpectedly 
good news about U.S. employment 
rat Friday unnerved, stock and 
bond markets, which worried that a 
recovery might bring back inflation 
and higher interest rates. 

Bonds plummeted and stocks 
followed them down after the La- 
bor Department reported that 
59,000 jobs were created in May, 

the first increase in nonfann pay- 
rolls since June 1990. 

The dollar got a boost from the 
data’s implications for firm rates, 
rising nearly 2 pfennig to break a 
key support level against the Deut- 
sche mark. (Page 14) 

The May payroll rise was fore- 
shadowed by a slowdown in the 
layoff rate in April, widely foreseen 
as the beginning of the end of the 
recession. May’s turnaround was 
paced by 13,000 new jobs in con- 
struction, which had lost 10 percent 
of its workers in a year, and 12,000 
in manufacturing, where auto 
workers returned to their jobs. 
Business services added 14,000 
jobs, although the greatest gain was 
31,000 jobs m the runaway health- 
services sector. 

The employment statistics fol- 
lowed the statement by Alan 
Greenspan, the Federal Reserve 
Board chairman that economic 
data on factory orders, bouring and 
construction were “clearly encour- 
aging." They led him to suggest 
that the recovery would be stronger 
than forecast by many economists, 
who inferred that Fed interest-rate 
policy would stay cm hdd. Friday's 
employment figures reinforced that 
belief. 

In another development appar- 
ently indicative of recovery, the 
Fed reported Friday that consumer 
installment credit had risen $1.7 
billion in April after four months of 
decline. 

The imemployment rate, always 
one of the last numbers to turnup 
after an economic slump, actually 
ciimbed from 6.6 percent to 6.9 
percent in May, but that was seen 
by officials as a statistical fluke. 
Noting that the March rate was 6.8 
percent, Janet Norwood, Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics, told 
Congress that the labor market was 
“leveling off,” though the recession 
was not ova yet 

President George Bush, com- 
menting on the politically sensitive 
percentage, Odd reporters, “The re- 
covery’s good. These are the lag- 
ging indicators." 

Tne rate is based on a monthly 
census. In April, said Pan! Flain of 


Payrolls Rise 


. Monthly change in nbnfarm 
-payrolls, seasonally adjus- 
ted, in thousands. 
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the Bureau of Labor Statistics, “a 
huge number of people on the 
fringe of the labor market" inflated 
the employment figures by report- 
ing they were self-employed in odd 
jobs. But in May, many of them 
acknowledged they were really out 
of work, raising the survey by 
370,000 new unemployed and the 
unemployment percentage with iL 

Financial markets, however, 
watch the payroll figures supplied 
by business, and they were sur- 
prised by the jump. The bellwether 
30-year Treasury Wid slumped in 
price to yield 8.51 percent, up 8 
baas points. (One hundred baas 
points equals a full percentage 
point.) Last Friday it was yielding 
827 percent. 

Eyes in the bond market were on 


per on offa this summer to finance 
the federal budget defidL “Every- 
one’s miking negative, negative, 
negative,” said Dong McAllister of 
Prudential Bache. 

Stocks weakened across the 
board despite the good employ- 
ment news. “Any enthusiastic ap- 
plause is gtnng to be tempered by 
long-term interest rates. They're 
too high to allow much movement 
up in stocks," said Hugh Johnson, 
chief investment officer of First Al- 
bany Securities. 

Some economists feared the. fi- 
nancial reactions could brake the 
impending recovery by keeping a - 
squeeze on long-term interest rates, 
while others like Robert Diedrich 
of Chicago’s Northern Trust Co. 

See JOBS, Page 14 


leum age. Against great odds and in defiance of 

Save brought it, and their dty, back 
Abadan was no ordinary refinery. Capable of 
processing 628,000 barrels of oil a day, twice 
the capacity of most modem refineries in the 
West, it represented more than half of Iran's 
refining capacity. It was Iran’s main source of 
jet fuel and gasofine. 

The refinery was an early casualty of the war. 
Iraqi soldiers besieged it for more than two 
years, officials here said. 

More than 60 percent of the refinery’s major 
components woe destroyed by the repeated 
bombing and shelling, said the refinery manag- 
er, Faxzah Ovaici, and more than 500 workers 
died trying to keep the refinery intact 
When the war ended, Iran’s revolutionary 
leader, Ayatollah RnhoHah Khomeini, made 
reopening the refinery one the country's highest 
priorities. He ordered tint production be re- 
sumed cm April 1, 1989, the 10th anniversary of 
the creation of the Islamic Republic. 

“From the time our leader gave the order 
until that date, we had five months,” Mr. Ovairi 
said. European experts said it would take two 
years to bring the refinery back to a token 
output of 30.000 barrels a day, he said, but 
when the deadline came, h reopened as or- 
dered, processing 130,000 barrels a day. 

The refinery’s progress is reflected in the 
bustle of Abadan and Khorramshahr, where 
lively commerce and busy street life have reap- 
peared in neighborhoods no one walked in two 
years ago. Ahwaz, the oil industry’s center, has 
the raw look and fed of a boom town. 


U.S. Hints at Conflict 
If GATT Talks Fail 

Compiled by Ow Staff From D npaicha 

BERLIN The UJ>. Agriculture Secretary urged Germany on 
Friday to take the lead within the European Community in tearing 
down farm-trade barriers, which he compared to the Berlin Wall. 

Edward Madigan warned that Congress could take unilateral 
protectionist measures unless world agricultural trade were liberal- 
ized at talks this year under the aegis of the Genoa! Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. 

His comments came as GATT offi cials in Geneva were setting a 
timetable for talks during the summer and expressing optimism that 
agreement might be readied by the end of the year. 

If GATT nations do not agree to anew deal in the Uruguay round 
“the U.S. Congress will want to level the playing field’ on a 
unilateral basis,” Mr. Madigan said before flying to Boon for lalks 
with Ignaz Kiechle, German agriculture minister. 

Opposition from Bonn, whose ruling Christian Democrats fear the 
powerful farm lobby at election time, helped block a GATT farm 
compromise last year. 

“It is difficult for Americans to comprehend why the United 
States should accept the export of automobiles, machine tools and 
industrial chemicals from Germany while European borders to our 
agricultural goods remain closed,” Mr. Madigan said. 

In Geneva, GATT officials adopted a timetable Friday for negoti- 
ations in June and July on the Uruguay Round of tariff-cutting talks 
with a view to concluding a new regime by the end of the year. 

The timetable was agreed by the trade negotiating committee, 
which is the (op body muter the Uruguay Round. The round faltered 
in December, at the last stage of negotiations, mainly because of 
disputes over agriculture. 

Negotiators in Geneva will launch straight into agriculture talks 
Monday, first privately and then in a more formal meeting on 
Wednesday and in the following week. (Reuters, AFP ) 


U.S. Considers Easing Rules for Troubled Banks 
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By Jerry Knight and Sue Schmidt 

H-as/mgtim Pea Service 

WASHINGTON — With no end in sight to the financial woes that 
have forced the US. government to spend billions of dollars closing 
down more than 2,000 savings are! loans and banks, regulators are 
developing a radical change in strategy in hopes of cutting the cost of 
bank failures. 

Instead of dosing banks or S&Ls when they get in trouble, it may be 
cheaper for the government to try to nurse them bade to health by 
giving them infusions of cadi or easing federal standards, regulators 
now believe. 

“We need a new strategy,” said Timothy Ryan, director of the Office 
<rf Thrift Supesviaon,wi»se agency and tneFederal Deposit Insurance 
Corp. are devising new ways of handling bank and thrift failures. 

Spokesmen for the two regulatory agencies will not yet discuss in 
detail the policy changes that will emerge, but Mr. Ryan has outlined 
the direction his office is taking in private discussions with industry 
representatives. 

The new strategies include "open bank assistance;” or having the 
government provide new capital to banks whose own capital has been 
eroded by losses, and “forebearance." or waiving minimum capital 
standards for banks that are not m immediate danger of collapse. Yet 
another plan would turn sick banks over to healthy ones or merge 
several weak banks muter new m a n a g ement 

The search for a oew solution is spurred by projections that as many 
as 1 .000 more banks and thrifts could fail ova die next few years. 


forcing the government to spend many biffions of dollars more to pay 
off accounts protected by federal deposit insurance. 

Taxpayers already are bearing the projected $500 billion burden of 
cleaning up failed S&Ls over a 10-year period, and could be liable for 
the costs of bank failures tea if the Bank Insurance Fund is exhausted 
as many experts project 

The Treasury Department has asked Congress for authority to 

Instead of dosing banks or thrifts 
when they get into trouble, it may be 
cheaper for the government to try to 
nurse them back to health. 

borrow S70 billion to handle future bank failures. The banking indus- 
try would be expected to repay this money, but taxpayers would have 
to repay any amount that banks could not 

The government has taken ova dozens of failed banks and thrifts, 
along with $160 bfllioo in bad loans and repossessed real estate. 
Regulators are becoming increasingly reluctant to keep dosing more 
institutions when they are struggling to sell the failed banks and 45,000 
pieces of real estate and other foreclosed property they already have. 

A decision to defer shutting down failing banks could be politically 
appealing, banking experts said. It might get the steady stream of 


stories about bank failures off the from pages of newspapers, ease 
criticism that excessive bank regulation is drying up credit and allow 
Congress to avoid voting still more money for the politically unpopular 
cleanup right away. 

It also could keep the banking problems from blowing up into an 
issue in the 1992 presidential campaign. To critics, the idea sounds 
hatmtingly familiar. Many failing thrifts were ta>t air ve with billions of 
dollars in government assistance in lhe late 1980s, putting ibe political 
reckoning off until alia the 1988 presidential election. The delays 
increased the eventual cleanup costs, thus any move to return to those 
practices is sure to be highly controversial 

Robert Li tan, a banking expert and economist at Brookings Institu- 
tion who has long advocated that the government immediately put sick 
banks and thrifts out of their misery, is now willing to try other 
approaches. 

“Three years ago, people would have said this is totally crazy, but 
now people have become aware there are significant costs to just 
shutting them down,” said Mr. Li tan. “The issue has become a tougher 
call" because the recession is causing more banks to fail and is driving 
up the cost of resolving than. 

The willingness of government officials even to consider reverting to 
strategies that backfired so badly with the S&Ls is an admission that 
the current effort is floundering, experts said. 

“They're trying to stretch the cash they have,” said Martin Regalia. 

See THRIFTS, Page 15 
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Dow Extends Losses 
As Bonds Weaken 


Via AucdWed Pf*a 


The Dow 


Dow Jones industrial average 
•JIM >. J.- % .. - '• 


Reuters 

NEW YORK — Blue-chip 
stocks extended their losses to a 
fourth day oa Wall Street on Fri- 
day, as a stronger- than-croecled 
May employment report fueled in- 
flation worries and triggered a rise 
in long-term interest rates. 

The Dow Jones industrial aver- 

M.Y. Stoctar 

age slid 18.12 points to 2,976.74, 
ending a losing week on Wall 
Street The Dow index of 30 lead- 
ing companies tumbled nearly 60 
points from Monday, when it set a 
record of 3,03533. 

“The market moved a bit too 
high, too fast** said Gene Seagle, 
director of technical research at 
Gnmtal&Co. 

Volume on the New York Stock 
Exchange on Friday was a moder- 
ate 168. 1 million shares, after 168.3 
mini m Thursday. Losing stocks 
swamped gainers by a 5-2 margin. 

Wall Street took its cue from the 


bond zrarket, where prices skidded 
and yields rose after die May jobs 
data Some analysts suggested that 
rising interest rates could choke off 
an economic rebound. 

The Labor Department reported 
that the economy generated 59,000 
jobs outside (be farm sector. It was 

the first rise in payroll employment 
since June 1990. 

Mr. Seagle said the market's psy- 
chology was broken a bit when 
pharmaceutical stocks — which 
had been popular — turned weak 
early this week. Until Tuesday, the 
Dow bad risen six straight sessions. 

Time Warner fell 4ft to 94ft after 
losing 1 1 VS Thursday. Traders cited 
lingering concerns that the media 
and entertainment giant's stock of- 
fering, announced this week, would 
dilute earnings per share. 

Shares of First Interstate Ban- 
corp and BankAmerica Corp. fell 
after two large blocks of their stock 
were sold, analysts and traders 
said. First Interstate shed 3 to 38% 
and BankAmerica slipped % to 39. 
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NEW YORK — The dollar 
closed higher Friday, propelled by 
an unexpected rise of 59,000 in 
U.S. May nonfarm payrolls. 

“That seals a lot of opinion that 
we are beaded higher" for the dol- 
lar, said Belal Khan, a dealer for 
Fuji Bank in New York. “I don't 
think anyone expected a number 

Forslgn Exchange 

like that.” The rise was the first 
since June 1990, and compared 
with economists’ expectations of a 
drop in payrolls of 89,000. 

Toe dollar jumped nearly 2 pfen- 
nig, to 1.772 Deutsche marks from 
1.753 DM. It rose to 140.47 yen 
from Thursday’s 13925 yen. 

The dollar gained to 13182 
Swiss francs from 13035 francs, 
and to 6.002 French francs from 
5.9355 francs. The British pound 
closed at S1.671, down from 
SI. 6875 on Thursday. 


The rise of the U.S. unemploy- 
ment rate to 6.9 percent is May 
from 6.6 percent is April and the 
revision of April payrolls to a loss 
of 180,000 jobs from the initial esti- 
mate of a 124,000 drop had little 
impact on the dollar. 

Traders said dollar-buying by 
long-term investors helped the U3. 
currency to withstand efforts by 
speculators to pull it down. 

The May payroll figure repre- 
sents confirmation that a U.S. eco- 
nomic rebound is under way, said 
Eari Johnson of Harris B ank. 

The dollar’s rise means that cor- 
porate investors will now look to 
buy dollars in the low 1.70s against 
the mark rather than the high 1.60s, 
said Kevin Weir, vice president of 
Canadian Imperial Rank of Com- 
merce in New York. 

In London, the rinllar traded late 
Friday at 1.7723 DM and 14035 
yen, up sharply from Thursday’s 
doses of 1.7530 and 13935. 
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NASDAQ volume dovm 



148X50X00 

20*5557X1 

13X30X08 

15X07X50 

MSXTTJOO 

161X29X00 

31X7SaiC 

10*420000 

3X72X08 

*431.100 

IXO. 

IUL 


Per Amt Pay Roc jjf 


Q Xi 8-1 7-1 

Q .19 7-9 *21 

O JO 7-1 6-20 
S JO 4-25 4-13 
Q X5 7-1 6-14 

MX4V) 4-28 4-14 
OX2ft 8-15 *40 
Q .13 7-1 4-17 

8 X6 4-24 4-17 
.lift 8-29 B-S 
a X7 7-10 *23 

3 X4 7-T7 6-21 

X8 7-17 4-71 
e .15 8-1 7-19 

<3X4 ft 7-5 4-t7 


Certain cOcna** of securities, financial 
services or interests in resl csaic poMiibed 
in das new s pa per are not anthnrised in 
waaiawwissn in wtocfa the laterna- 
ij»«ni Hsold Tribune a distributed, tn- 
the United Slavs of America, and 
do not uM > iM' ri l t * oflcbQ] ctf scenario, 
service or interests in these jurisdictkmv 

TK. IiimmNiihI HmIITmubp JMi mr , 

no ntpoeatKbty whatsoever tor snv adver- 
tisements lot offerings of any kind. 


E st. Solos 1 X50. 

HIM Low Close CTree 

WKITI SUGAR (Motif) 

Dotlors per metric Inn mis of 58 taps 
Abo 295X0 293X0 295X0 2*6X0 + 1X0 

Oct 258X0 256X0 299X0 25200 -1-4X0 

DOC N.T. N.T. 255X0 257X0 + 1X0 

Mar 253X0 253X0 255X0 258X0 4- 2X0 

Mar 254X0 254X0 25*80 259X0 + 2X0 

Aao N.T. H.T. 264X0 2(7X0 -I- 2X0 

ESL sates 317. 

Prev. sates 579. Open Interest 11X43. 

HIM Low Last Same Oita 
8A50IL fIPE) 

IAS. daMare per iMtric twHots of M8 Ism 
JOB 17*00 174X0 17*58 174X8 +073 

Joi 173X0 170X0 171X0 T71X0 +0X5 

Aon T74XQ 171J5 T7250 172J5 +8X5 

SOP 176X0 17*00 17*00 174X0 — 0X8 

Oct 17*75 T74X0 17*75 77*75 — 02S 

NOV 11025 171X0 17*75 178X5 —1X0 

DOC 111.25 179X0 179X0 179X0 —2X0 

JO* 17*75 177X0 T77X0 177X0 —0X0 

Fob 175X0 173X0 T73X0 173X8 — 0 l25 

Est. Soles 9X00. Prev. sates MAS6. 

Open Merest 19X85 


SS^^bS^fa.VM.tartata 

Jol 

18X9 

18X2 

18X0 

18X8 

+ 8X1 

AUO 

19X3 

1825 

1*77 

1877 

— 0X5 

SOP 

19X8 

19X6 

19X6 

1907 

— *12 

Oet 

19X5 

19X5 

19X3 

19X3 

— 8.12 

Nor 

19X0 

19X0 

19X0 

19X0 

— 005 

Dec 

19X5 

T9J7 

19X5 

19X5 

+ 0X5 

Jaa 

N.T. 

N.T. 

N.T. 

19X5 

+ 005 


Est Sates 1*500 . Prev. sates 32X95 . 

Open Merest 4*047 

Sources: MatH, tort Petroleum Excnonoa, 
Reuters. 

N.Y.S.E. Odd-Lot Trading" 

Bov Sows Short* 
June* 54*234 440343 32X05 

June 5 59103 743X34 60X31 

June 4 470053 74*384 37X09 

Juno 3 593X03 609,105 9J17 

May 31 741X17 749X90 27J86 

‘toOutied In the sates Rstunx 


SAP 100 Index Options 



Frankfurt Hopes for United Bourse 

Retuen 

FRANKFURT — The board of Frankfurt’s stock exchange called 
Friday for the creation of a Frankfurt-based holding company to 
centralize Goman securities trade and bolster (be city's role as 
Germany’s firwnrini capitaL 

Sources dose to the bourse’s board said the meeting had also 
agreed to use a Mannheim University study, which recommends a 
shift to computer trading, as a baas for further research. 

The holding company would link Germany’s eight regional ex- 
changes, the Deutsche Terminbdrse futures exchange and Germa- 
ny’s dearing systems. 

Frankfurt is already Germany’s largest stock exchange and senior 
bankers say that a concentration of bourse trading here would hdp 
the dty in its bid to become Europe's leading financial center. But its 
plan conflicts with the wishes of several regional bourses. 


Untied Press Inttmatkmtd 

DENVER — United Artists Entertainment Co. agreed Fndayto a , 

sweetened cash-and-*todc merger off er worth more than SI bilhon, 
from Tele-Communications Inc., the largest US. operator of came - 
television systems. Tde-Commimications already holds 54 percent 
of UA, which reported a toss of S177J wOIioa last year 

The revised deal calls for shares of United Amts Gass A and 

n»« B mmmtm stock to be converted into Tde-Coramunjcations 
Class A stock at a ratio of one share to 1.02 shares. Tete-Commuu* . 
cations' previous proposal, announced May 1, had offered 0.95 share 
for each ou tstandin g share. . . 

Tdo Conaandcafloni will acquire United Artists 2.6 million . 
cable subscribers, Z210 movie screens in 463 theaters and its interest 
in the Discovery Channel. UA is North America’s largest movie 
exhibitor, based on screen count 1 

S tanley Fights Newell Acquisition 

NEW BRITAIN. Connecticut (Reuters) — Stanley Works, the tool- 
maker, said Friday it had filed an action under federal and state antitrust 
laws rfioUcnging Newell Coijx’s proposed acquisition of Stanley s com- 
nKmshare&Stanky said its action was filed in the U.S. District Court for 
the District of Connecticut. ' .. „ 

Stanley Works said Newell had filed a Hart-Scott-Rodino notification 
form with the federal antitrust a gen cies on May 13, indicating an 
intention to acquire more than 15 percent of Stanley's outstanding 
common stock. .... j . 

At current market prices, the international hardware and tool manu^- 
f&cturer is worth about $ 1.6 billion. _ V 

Integrated Reveals Third-Party Bid : 

NEW YORK (Reuters) — Integrated Resources Inc. said it had 
received a proposal from Bankers Trust New York Corp. on its own 
hghaif and on behalf of a designated affiliate to accpire almost all -of 
Integrated, including c«th on hand, for $526 million in cash. t 
The proposal reouires the cash payment to be used to satisfy all pre- 
and post-petition liabilities of Integrated, once a purveyor of tax-shel- 
tered real estate investments. 

Connecticut City Files for Chapter 9 . » 

NEW YORK (Reuters) —The Chapter 9 bankruptcy filing by the city 
of Bridgeport, Connecticut, rattled municipal bond markets Friday, ao^ 
anal ysts predicted closer scrutiny of troubled U.S. cities by both traders 
and the ratings agencies. 

After the filing Thursday, Moody’s Investors Service suspended the 
city’s Baa rating ami Standard & Poor’s Corp. slashed its rating for 
dty to the junk category. 

Tim dty, which has a population of about 140,000, had about $220 
milli on of general obligation debt outstanding, said Moody’s, about hall 
of h uninsured. The Chapter 9 filing protects municipalities from credi- 
tors as the Chapter ] I filing does for businesses. * 

For die Record 

Genetics *"«***"*» Inn of Cambridge, Massachusetts, said Boehringer 
Mannheim GmbH, the European licensee for Genetics’ erythropoietih 
drug for anemia, was being sued in Germany by Ortho Pharmaceutical, 
which accuses Boehringer of patent infringement. (Reuteri) 

The American Stock Exchange said it would delay the start of trading 
Monday by one minute, until 9:31 AM. local time, in memory Of UJT. 
servicemen and women who lost their fives in the Gulf war. (ReuienQ* 
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JOBS: Strong Employment Figures Put Fear of Inflation Into Markets 


Ml 


(Coutinaed from page 1) 

said they were “kneejerk reac- 
tions’’ that would pas because in- 
flation -would abate in a sluggish 
recovery. 

But Allen Sinai of The Boston Co. 
Economic Advisors said the econo- 
my was “crawling out of recession 
right about now” with less slack in it 
and more inflation potential than is 
normal after a recession. 

That, he said, is because the in- 


dustrial sfimming-down of the 
1980s has left plant capacity tight, 
so that increases in production may 
soon run into capacity constraints, 
a classic inflati onary situation. 

“The stock market is woitying 
how the recovery can survive if in- 
terest rates spike up a gain and 
whether we will have a double-dip 
recession,’* Mr. Sinai said. 

Brian Fabbri of Midland Monta- 
gu Economics worried that “high, 
bond rates could blow away the 


recovery because there wifi be so 
fink to blow away.” 

But Samuel Kahan of Fuji Secu- 
rities said that current rates would 
not be high enough to choke off 
recovery, although if they rose 
above 9 percent, they would. 

One explanation of the puz- 
zfingty high interest rales, he said, 
was (hat bond buyers need to be 
convinced that U.S. inflation is 
really coming down. The other ex-. 
planation, more popular abroad, is> 


.that high rates are the result of 
worldwide demand for capital in 
Japan, Germany, Eastern Europe 
ami the Middle East, 

“If the first explanation is right, 
our rates wiD come down later this 
year when bond bityers see infla- 
tion is really falling in a slow recov- 
ery,” be said. 

If buyers are convinced, “then 
oar rales could come down while 
those abroad remain high," he said. 
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WORLD STOCK MARKETS 


Veto 368X0 370 

V 6 W 210.20 211 

yv*j 37720 376 

Volkswagen 4003040120 
WfUlo 732 739 

DAX Index : 1709X4 
: 1 7*9,17- 



15* 15»1i 
l»k 18ft 
I486 lift 
MW 14W 




Johannesburg 

Cl 13X0 1325 

•ch 89 89X0 

elo Amor 109X018*75 
rknn 40-75 40X0 

•VOW 7.10 7.10 


AECI 

Altech 

Ancle Amor 

Barlows 

Birvow 

guttata 

Da Bears 

DrletalMn 

Gonar 

GFSA 

Harmony 
Htahveia Steal 
Kloof 

NcdttokGra 
RonafonMn 
etwptai 
SA Brews 
St Helena 
Stool 
Weflcom 
Western Dees 

SHBS1S8* 


7425 7*40 
41X0 40 

ns nxo 

74X0 75 

19 19 

14X0 1*50 
33 3085 
13X5 1130 
13X5 12X5 
7525 74X0 
5275 52 

2775 2775 
1*10 14 

1725 14X0 
12812425 
Index : 7197 


Sao Paulo 

Baoeo do Bnall 91X0 87 

ia«» 6X0 *45 

g gyg. 39 37X0 

Pormroatomo 3M 134 

rerrooras 555 ww 


Singapore 

City Dew. *60 xhj 

OSS 1Z40 its 

Fraser Noova *95 
HwTtaora Plant 1J7 LB 

hST"' M» 

. 1 IUUUI 3 1 44 

liKIKspe *« 

wVmSSS. JP 7X7 

is in 

?yoC *75 un 

£E si 

%**£j*™% M s ss 

StrottsTraaino 273 273 

DOB a wn xjbo 

wotottom tS 
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T7W 17W 
15V. 15ft 
20ft 2DV. 
14ft 14ft 
714 6ft 
7ft fft 
4ft Oft 
0X2 0X0 
32 31ft 


lift lift 
lift lift 
6ft 5ft 
25 25 

13ft Oft 
5ft 5ft 
0X2 8X2 
1 2X5 2ft 
21ft 21 
4X5 *55 
lift 11 
121 L19 
4ft 4ft 
M 4ft 
1814 lift 
7ft 7ft 
145 140 


12ft 12ft 
lift lift 
34ft 34ft 
31ft 22 
40ft 4Dft 
29ft 2fft 
14ft 14ft 
23 22ft 
20ft 20ft 
7W 7ft 


WHEAT (CRT) 

5JXH bu minimum -dollars per bushel 
3X3 2X2 Jul 2.9114 27414 298 2M +X5 

3X4 - 249ft Sea' 277 1X0 274 199ft +JCft 

• 375 2X195 Dec 108V. 3.11 307Vj 111 +JB2 

3JVft 2X9ft Mar 315ft 117 113ft 117 +XOU 

131 109ft May 111ft 111ft 110ft 111 —XI 

111 104 Jul 106 106 105 106 +J81 

Est. Sales Prav.Soies 7.132 

Pntv. Day Open Int 57729 up 417 

WHEAT (KCBT) 

5X00 bu minimum- dollars per bushel 
Jul 2JBft 271 2X114 270ft + -01ft 

Sea 273ft 27614 273ft 276 + Xlft 

Dec 103ft 105ft 103ft IflSft + SO 

Mar 17 llffft 109 110 + -Olft 

May 105 106ft 3X5 105ft + -Olft 

JUl 3X8 100ft Sift 100ft + XOft 

EstXalBt PrvXates Prev.Day Open Int Chs. 

1224 21749 +114 

CORN (C8T) 

100 S bu mMmum- da T I an per bushel 
10S14 2.41ft Jul 2X5 2X414 IQ 2X596 +X046 

2X7ft 2X0 U Sea 2X7 2X8 2X4* 2X714 +JH 

175 2X0 DOC 2X8 2X9 2X» IXBft +J1 

275ft 2X8 Mar 2_S5ft 2X7 2X314 2XSft +7114 

279ft 2X2ft May 2X014 2X1 158ft 2X1 +X1 

2X2 157 Jul 2X5 2X4 2X3 2X4 +X1 

259 2X5 Sep 258 —XOft 

27964 15314 Dee 156ft L57ft 156ft 257ft +X0ft 

Est Sales Prev. Sales 41341 

Prev. Day Doan lntXB*20l w»U03 
SOYBEANS (CBT) 

5X80 bu mini mum- dollars nor befhel 
7.18 SXTft Jul X80ft 5X4 578ft SXlft +X3 

675 171 Aue 5X6 5X7 5X2 SX6ft +X2ft 

6X4 172ft Sep SSTm 5X7ft 5X314 5X714 +X2ft 

*74 579 Nov 572ft 575ft 570ft S74ft +X1ft 

6X9ft 570ft Jan 6 JHV 1 6X5ft 6 JHV. *0414 +X0ft 

6X8 601 Mar *1614 *1614 *12 *I4ft 

6X2VJ *10ft May *23 *23 ilBft *22ft 

670ft *01 ft NOV *02 6X2 *02 6X2 

Est. Sales Prev. Sales 2*761 

Prev. Day Open lni.1 03X68 us 190 
SOYBEAN MSAL (CBT) 

100 tans- del Ian per ion _ _ 

209X0 16770 Jul 175X0 177X8 17*80 17*30 +70 

195X0 1X970 Aug 17*50 T77X0 175-70 177.10 +70 

173X0 17170 Sep 17aS0 17*30 17*20 17110 +X0 

18900 17250 Oct 177X0 17HX0 176X0 17*20 +X0 

191 JD 17*00 Dec 190X0 18070 17170 180X0 +X0 

190.50 177X0 Jan 700X0 181X0 179 JO 787JO +XB 

7180X0 178X0 Mar 111X8 18250 18050 182X0 +X0 

19100 17900 May 183X0 +1X0 

Est.Salcs Prwv.Sote* 1*306 

Prev. Day Doan Ini. 51,916 upM2 
SOYBEAN OILICBT) 

60X00 lbs- do Uars Pori 00 lb* 

25X0 19,70 Jul 2*02 20.19 1975 2808 +X6 

25X0 19X8 Aug 2023 20X6 20.T1 2074 +X4 

25.10 2007 Sep 20X0 20X4 20X3 20X8 +09 

2470 2020 OCt 20X7 20X7 20X1 2062 +X5 

2*05 20X5 -Dec 2071 2105 2080 2073 +04 

2*15 2073 Jon 2079 21.11 2079 2105 

2150 2010 M or 21X0 21X0 21X0 21X7 

23X2 2178 May 2175 2175 2175 21X6 +01 

22X0 27X5 Jut 21X7 

2210 22.10 Aug 21X7 —08 

Est. Soles Prev. Sales 9X22 

Prow. DavOaas Hit 72741 up 81 3 
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Low 

Ooon 

High 

Law 

Chao 

Ota. 

1385 

1)15 

May 1129 

11X1 

1127 

1129 

— 17 

1385 

1140 

Jul 1157 

1158 

1151 

1154 

—17 

1220 

1169 

Sea 1182 

1182 

1178 

1181 

—14 

Est. Salas 


Prw. Sates g 

L3C9 




Prov. Day Open Int. 48X66 up 162 




ORANGE JUICE (NTCE1 . 
15000 ibw- amts per lb. 





18000 

102X0 

Jul 121X0 

121X8 

117X0 

117.15 

— *50 

12700 

10*80 

Sec 121.10 

121.10 

117X0 

117J0 

—4XO 

12100 

111X0 

Nov 11*50 

11*90 

117X0 

117.10 

-US 

120X0 

113.40 

Jan 118X0 

11*28 

1M40 

116X8 

—2.15 

T20JU 

11300 

Mar 11*00 

118X0 

11*50 

11650 

—230 

Est. Salas 


Prev. Sales 

799 


Prev.Dav Open Int *129 up 189 





Season Season 
High Law 

Open HWt 

Low 

Close. Chi r 

a 

91X4 *071 Doc 98X4 90X9. 

91X9 9*76 Mar 90X0 90X5 

Est. Sato Prgv.Satosi4&m 

Prev.Dav Qpon InL8HUD2 up TJD . 

98X4 

90X8 

9*87 -J>* 

9083 —M 

J - . 
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AAbuIsm 
L cwHmiW 
Brawn Bawrl 
Qbo Oe lgy 
CSHotebia 
eiewrow 

intaaSe aunl 
Jacobs Sucnara 

jornon 

LarcSi Cvr 
Moevensk* 
None 
Oertltan-B 
ParaosoHM 

Scsidaz 
StHnaer 
Sutter 

Surveillance 

fi .itafnlr 
5W05UTT 

SBC 

Swiss Reinsur 
Swiss vaDcsbanfc 
Union Btofc 
Winterthur 
Zurich Ira 

iK&rtfH 1 


820 7B0 
1175 1179 
1420 1630 
4680 4420 
2960 2950 
1975 1995 
2970 2960 
WJO I5« 
3290 3280 
8318 8310 
1468 1455 
112S 1115 
4450 4550 
8700 8720 
485 481 

1220 123Q 
4670 4875 
85 85 

2290 2318 
5430 5458 
411 415 

8120 8KH 
7*5 765 

332 334 

5*4 570 

MIS 1420 
3460 3480 
4050 4060 
2270 2298 


Livestock 

CATTLE < CME ) 

48X00 ms^corte per lb. 

78X7 72.15 Jun 74X0 74X2 

7*80 7035 Atm 7292 7302 

7*90 7*70 OCT 75.10 7120 

77X0 71JS Doc 7SM 7*K 

7*70 72X0 Feb 75X2 7570 

77X0 7125 Apt 7405 7*25 

7115 TUB ton 7*50 ' 7475 

Est Sates UV73 Prw.Srt^ 13X35 
Prov.DayOoonlnt. 73X50 aff572 
FEEDER CATTLE (CME) 

*4X00 lbs.- eentaper 1b. 

89X0 80JD Aug nxo BBX0 

tt.1 0 79 J3 S» 5700 87.10 

17.90 8020 Ocl 86X5 8*90 

87X5 8U0 Nov 8*75 8*75 

PX0 8*00 Jon 86X0 86X5 

*7.10 MJS Mar 

8700 84X0 Apr 

g*5B 85X5 MOV 8140 BSX0 

Est. Sate* 1X21, Prov. Sales 1.182 
prev. Day Oaen Ini. 12X28 up 168 

HOGStCME) ^ 

40000 lbs.- cents POT lb. 

S9J0 4720 Jun 56X8 56X0 

5427 4830 Jul KJ0 SSX0 

55X0 U.90 Auo 52.15 S2XZ 

4*S 4198 Oct 000 OJC 

<8.92 44X0 Dec 47.10 47^ 

4*25 44X0 Feb 47X0 4700 

4*62 4*00 Apr 4130 45X0 

awe 49X0 Jun 

Est.Soles 4X49 Prev. Sales *720 
Prev. Dov Open inr. 2*373 off 205 
PORK BELLIES (GMB1 
48X00 On.- cents per p* 

7JJL 5075 Jtt* 5730 58X0 

70X5 SUC AUO 5*15 

8 0X0 5120 Feb 5*27 57X0 

6100 S5J5 5*20 5*20 

5*20 5*50 Mav 

57X0 JlX 

easatas *208 Prev. Sales 5.130 
Prev. Dov Open Int. 10341 up 123 


COFFEE COrrCSCE) 
j7X00lbsr cents pot lb. 

111X0 85.90 JUI £22 

l iven 8820 Sop 8825 89X8 

116X0 91X0 DOC 9300 9100 

0750 MXD MV 9100 9*00 

»BX0 96X0 MOV 9700 97^ 

108X0 9165 Jul 9870 9170 

! ss°», m ’ s p 

Prev.DavOaonlnt. **2(7 up 338 
SUOARWORLO II INYCSCE1 
1 TZ 000 tbs.- cents oerlb. 

1*90 Jui 55 


I*S 7% «t |M MS 

W 7^ JSS “ “ 

gg 251 ^ 8». 1SS 

Est- sates Prev. solos **aw 

Prav. Day Oaen UTL107X68 ofl49S 

m % & & & 

low Sta it« 


7*32 74X3 
72X7 T1SS 
74X7 7117 
75X0 7*12 
7150 71*0 

76X5 7*17 

7*45 7*75 


87X7 8822 
8*67 66X5 

S*S0 8*75 
8*55 8*70 

86X2 86X0 
- 8*17 

85X5 
85X0 85X0 


5*45 5*75 
SSJ0 5X42 
51X0 3220 
4700 a 21 
47.10 47X5 
4*90 4*95 
45J0 4*25 

49X5 


5730 5*77 +1X5 
54,15 £192 +139 
5*25 57X0 +7X5 
5*28 5*30 +X8 

54X0 
56J0 


IWH BSteO —240 
87X0 8739 —IX 
91X0 91X0 —205 
9*10 94.15 — 2-10 
9*20 9*20 —2X0 
9*70 9*15 —1X0 

moo — 1 x 0 


8X3 173 +.1* 

7X5 830 +J1 

8X5 122 +37 

117 LX +23 

141 +31 

155 158 +.18 


977 <82 —II 

1009 1013 —19 

IOC 1055 —18 

1897 1097 —18 
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Stock Indexes . 

IP CO MP. INDEX (CME) j' 

00L 1 l»and cauls 

37JS» 3QQM Jun 38230 38140 379.13 38820 — *15 

39*05 304X0 Sep 3SSJH 38*10 381X0 n- 

79905 33 1JS Dec 3MA0 389X0 38S40 WX5 ^4XS 

«(X5 38*20 Mar 38M3 — *05 

W-Sojra Prev. Sale* 47X06 

Prav. Oav Oaen lnt.l57J78 un »3 
NYSE COMP. INDEX (NYFE) 
points tmd cents 

7152 165X5 Jan 289X5 210X0 207X5 20*40 -3XJ 

Prev.Day Open Hit, 5X06 off 287 



93-2 

99-11 

91-11 

Est. Sales 

8+26 Jun 91- 
8+7 sea 9* 
89-28 Doc 39- 
Prev. Sates 


- 1 (■l 1 .11 

EURODOL 

81 mflHon-a 
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Indexes 


Mnchrs IXEUOi 

gq» lsq Tj»io 

DJ. Fuhgo . 127.98 

Com. Record! 217X0 

Moody * : base 10D : Obc si. 1931 . 

p-prellmhmry; f- final 

: base 100 : Sep. la. 1931 . 

Daw Jems : base 100 : Dec. 31. 1974. 
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e Rates Shine in EC’s South 


\ By Charles Goldsmith 

{ iata miiand Herald Tribunt 

J BRUSSELS — Travelers arc advised in a 
^new study that exchange rates are generally 
i better in southern Europe, a piece of- advice 
1 useful for those facing a choice of chang in g 
j money before departure or after arrival 
i Intefligeat tourists era benefit, the study 
' found, b ec a us e the dtiTcreuce in exchange 
J rates can vary by up to 132 percent between 
i countries of departure and destination. 

| Travelers between Belgium. Germany, 
! France, Britain and Ireland will find only 

• minor differences between buying currency 
: J on departure or arrival, said the study by the 

i European Bureau of Consumers Unions. 

”But for Greece, Portugal, Italy and Spain, 
yhe differences in exchange rates can be sub- 
stantial,” said the study, which was prepared 
f or the EC Commission. “For example, it is in 

stbe interest of Italian and Portuguese con- 

• semen to buy currency m their own country 
■rather than in the banks of the oounny they 

•>ire visiting.” 

The Itahan tourist who buys currency on 
-arrival, rather than in Italy, win pay 6.4 
''percent more in the Netherlands, 5.9 percent 
, more in France and 43 percent more in 
Portugal A Portuguese tourist traveling to 


Germany can buy 1 Deutsche mark for 88.6 
escudos at home, bat pays 98 escudos, or 10.7 
percent more, if he toys in Germany, the 
study found. 

“On the other hand, consumers from 
northern European countries, as well as 
Fripce and Switzerland, who are planning 
their holidays in the tourist countries of the 

North European 
travelers get more escudos 
or drachmas in the 
South for their marks or 
francs than if they’d 
changed at home. 

South, will generally obtain better rates if 
they wait to buy currency on arrival,” the 

study said. 

German, French and Dutch tourists will 
respectively save 132 percent, 8.5 percent 
and 6.4 percent if they buy their drachmas in 
Greece, and 72 percent, 73 percent and 1.4 
percent if they buy escudos in Portugal 


The calculations were based on the pur- 
chase and sale rates that applied on Dec. 11, 
1990, at the three or four banks with the most 
branches in each country. 

The percentages differ somewhat when 
commissions are included, partly because 
some banks charge lower commissions if the 
currency buyer is a regular client of the bank. 
Higher nondiem fees are most pronounced in 
Germany, France, Britain and Spain. 

In the study, an imaginary tourist leaves 
Brussels for a whirlwind tour of the Commu- 
nity with 50,000 Belgian francs in hand. After 
changing money in each of the other 11 EC 
countries, but buying nothing, the tourist 
would return to Brussels with 25,241 Belgian 
francs, just oVer half ibe original bankroIL 

The study also pointed out ihc. benefits and 
pi if alls of other forms of payment for tourists 
— traveler's checks, credit cards and Euro- 
cheques — although researchers said they 
could not recommend one payment system 
over another because there were too many 
variables to consider. 

The guarantee against loss from theft of 
traveler’s checks “carries a high price tag in 
the form of hefty commissions, especially for 
small amounts.*' the study said. 
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Finland Keeps Markka Level During Link to Ecu 


T ■ Coayikd try Oir Staff Front Dispatches 

HELSINKI — The Hnnish markka was officially linked to the 
European Currency Unit cm Friday with the mid-point of its fluctuation 
liage fixed at 437580 markka ($1-18), a Bank of Finlan d statement said. 
•Tne upper Emit in the permitted range was set at 532207 and the lower 
hmil at 4.72953, the statement said. Tbe fluctuation range corresponds to 
rhnm of the nldmTTWvyhMlr^ mining thelwik tom carried out without 
devahution'or revaluation. - S 

,,Tbe fixings were made cm the basis of exchange rata of the 12 
Eipopean Community currencies makmg up the Ecu at 12:15 GMT on 
Thursday, it said. . 

' The government and the Bank of Finland decided on Tuesday to bnk 
thq markka, to the Ecu and parliament gave its approval, 161-18, late 
Thursday, allowing President Maimo Korvisto to formally sign the 
eWency Act linking the markka to the Ecu. 

The Bank of Finland’s key. three-month HeHbor market rale fell to 


1 1.46 percent, compared with 1 1.68 percent on Thursday. 

Jaakko Ojala, senior vice president of domestic treasury sales at 
Kansanis-Osake-Pankki, attributed the fall to the last vestiges or devalua- 
tion speculation and said tin rate could fall to 1 125 percent on Monday 
or Tuesday. 

The Bank of Finland fowl its old currency index, at 993 after 
Thursday’s 99.4, indicating a strengthening of the markka. 

“We have chosen a policy whereby cost levels will have to be cut or 
reduced at home by domestic means,” Prime Minister Esko Aho said 
after the official linkage. 

The head of the Rank of Finland, Rolf Kullberg, said in May that the 
markka should be linked to the Ecu because a link “would most probably 
increase confidence in our monetary policy and would contribute to 
stability.” . 

The Swedish government decided on May 17 to link the Swedish 
currency to the Ecu, as Norway had done in October. ( Reuters, AFP) 


EC Approves Subsidy 
To Thomson for HDTV 

Compiled bj Our Staff From Bapmckes 

BRUSSELS The EC Commission said Friday that it had allowed 
France to give Thomson SA 366 milli on European Currency Units ($430 
million) in subsidies to help tbe electronics company in the worldwide 
race to develop a new generation of television technology. 

“This is one of the major industrial programs of the decade,” a 
Commission spokesman told reporters. “A hard hne on state aid could 


European Community’s executive and its competition commis- 
sioner, Sir Leon Brittan, have been cracking down on state payouts, 
saying they shelter companies from genuine competition. 

But this hard line was not applied in the case of state-owned Thomson 
because of tbe importance of high-definition television, with its cinema- 
quality images. 

EC companies are looking for increasing help from governments to 
stay in tbe expensive competition with Japanese and U.S. rivals to define 
the technology for high-definition television, which is expected to be 
available commercially from 1994. 

“This is a program of European interest,” the spokesman added. The 
global market for HDTV is worth $100 MHon. 

The Commission is struggling to unite the industry and tbe EC market 
over bow to phase in the new technology, which calls for a transmission 
standard known as MAC that would eventually replace the existing PAL 
and SECAM cianriarHg 

Thomson and Philips NY of the Netherlands agreed last July to spend 
532 billion on joint research into HDTV, with Thomson paying almost 
half. 

The subsidies approved on Friday, which will be paid out between now 
and 1995, bring French government aid to Thomson up to a total of $500 
million, the spokesman said. (Reuters. AFP) 


Loan to Help Poland Aid Jobless 

Roam 

WASHINGTON — The World Bank said Thursday that it was 
leading Poland $100 mill i nn to help develop unemployment com- 
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JAPAN: At the Powerful Finance Ministry, Old Boys Will Be Old Boys 


About 2 million Poles, 11 percent of the work force, are expected 
to be without a job by the end of this year as the government 
proceeds with its program of privatizing industry and shutting down 
businesses that cannot make a profit. 

The loan is fra 17 years, with a variable interest rale linked to the 
cost of the World Bank’s borrowings. That rate is now 7.73 percent. 

In another debt devdopmem, bankers in London said that Poland 
had told its creditor banks it would make an overdue interest 
payment of $172 milli on on its trade debt as soon as possible. 

In a fax messag e, the Finance Ministry said Poland had uninten- 
tionally missed the payment on its 1984 revolving trade fariLiry. The 
message followed a meeting in Warsaw between the chief debt 
negotiator, Janusz Sawjdri, and a representative of Barclays Bank, 
winch chairs the bank creditors' committee. 


„ (Continued from page 1) 
trqide foreign currencies and to en- 
gage in some kinds of trust bank- 


PThc banks were too optimistic; 
(hey thought it would go too easi- 
ly ” said Hiroshi Tanimura, 75, a 
pleasant man who as an 03. occu- 
pies a large comer office at the 


Besides Mr. Tanimura, the ruling 
Q.B.S in this case woe Minoru Na- 
gaoka, 67, and Mkhio Takeudu, 
70, coflectivdy known as “NTT.” 
(Mr. Takeudu and Mr. Nagaoka 
to be interviewed.) - 
The affiliations of these three 
give some indication of where their 


interests lie. Mr. Nagaolra is cur- 
rently president of the Tokyo Stock 
Exchange, a friend to tbe securities 
industry. Mr. Takeudu and Mr, 
Tanimura are former presidents of 
the exchange and currently head 
government-affiliated research 
centers connected to the securities 

marke t*. 

They deny favoring either side, 
of course, tat their wmate conser- 
vatism has worked to the unmistak- 
able advantage of the securities 
bouses, whose aim is to preserve 
much of the status quo ana stanch 
competition from the banks. 

Perhaps the surest sun of the 
power of these three Old Boys is the 


fact that they deny having any. If a 
Japanese official is asked to explain 
how the Old Boys do it, the answer 
is usually a shrug of tbe shoulders. 
But that informality lends the Old 
Boys even more influence, because 
they are not constrained by ray 
process that could be examined 
and criticized. 

The Old Boys “have to be seen as 
independent of the political world, 
as politically neutral” Mr. Nogu- 
chi explained- “There is a real fear 
within the ministry that personnel 
decisions wiD be influenced by pol- 
iticians. And the bureaucrats re- 
spect the Old Boys’ judgment as 
midfigent and objective.” 


In fad, that is what most ac- 
knowledge in their candid mo- 
ments to be the real source of the 
power of the O.B.S — their ability 
to influence personnel decisions. 
The process of determining promo- 
tions and work assignments is one 
of tiie most opaque rad secretive at 
the Finance Ministry. Those deci- 
sions cannot be questioned rad af- 
fect a bureaucrats entire career. 

Privately, several bureaucrats ac- 
knowledged that some of the more 
powerful Old Bays had been con- 
sulted rat these assignments. Thus, 
no bureaucrat is wtiHng to ignore 
the Old Boys' advice and risk an- 
gering them. 


THRIFTS: New Rules Weighed 

(Continued from first finance page) erf the objection that it bails oat the 

chief economist far lie National g “f , "P*?. — 
Coucdl of Savings Institutions. To wmindaiy wjicn liieiigtinition 
dose them “as qiriddy as possible got mloBoflJn m tbe pte. 
is still the best way.” Forebeanmce was widely used m 

The switch in strategies appar- the eariy days of the S&L crisis, 
eatiywodd not require Seapprov^ government simply & 

al of either the White House or lowed insolvent thrifts to remain m 
Congress because it would use legal busi ness a fter they were tec hni c al ly 
authority the Office of Thrift Su- bankrupt 
perviskm and FDIC already have: That practice has become so 

Open bank assistance has been badly discredited that forebcarancc 
permitted by federal law for years, has become known as “the F- 
but it has nirdy been used because word” 


Brent Walker Proposes 
Last-Ditch Revamping 

Renters 

LONDON — The leisure concern Brent Walker Group PLC said 
Friday it had sent creditors a restructuring plan to put off debt repay- 
ments, warning that the company would fail if the proposal was rejected. 

Tbe plan was a last-ditch attempt by new management to save the 
company, which is struggling with heavy interest payments and recession. 
Last week, Brent Walker Traced out its chief executive and founder, the 
f ormer boxer George Walker, when be balked at some of the measures. 

“It is dear to the company that failure to achieve” the proposed 
restructuring “would inevitably lead to the conclusion that the group 
would cease to trade,” a company statement said. 

The group is offering lo give debtholders £250 nrilHan ($422 milli on) of 
equity fra debt rad to negotiate on a further £720 million of debt- There is 
abo a proposal to convert some interest into additional debt and 
redeemable preferred shares up to the end of 1995. 

Under the restructuring plan, ordinary shareholders would receive a 
warrant for every two shares. The warrants would entitle them to a total 
of 25.8 millio n extra shares after 1997. The company’s bankers would 
receive just over 50 percent of its stock, falling to 25 percent after full 
exercise of conversion rights, warrants rad management options. 

S rMn riling Sees 1991 Profit Decline 

Reuters 

SCHWALBAGH, Germany — Foreign-exchange losses, economic 
weakness in export countries and pressure on margins caused a 53.4 
percent drop in 1990 group net profit, to 193 milli on Deutsche marks 
§ 11 1.4 xmffion) in 1990 at the automotive-components maker ^ VDO Adolf 
SchmdKngAG. 

■ Sales dedined to 2.19 bOHon DM from 226 billion. Some 83.4 percent 
of sales came from vehicle components. 

The company said it expected a further double-digit drop in profit in 
1991. “The wind is against us,” said the management board chairman, 
Ulrich Wochr. 
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Rights Issue Hits 
Carter Holt Stock 


Investor’s Asia 


Hong Kong 

Hang Seng;. 


Singapore 
Straits Times 


toKyo ■ 

Nikkei 225 


Compiled bj Oar Staff Fnm Dispatcka 

AUCKLAND, New Zealand — 
Carter Holt Harvey Ltd, the diver- 
sified forestry company, said Fri- 
day that it would seek to raise 445 
mutton New Zealand dollars (S259 
million) through a stock issue. The 

New Zealand 
To Computerize 
Stock Trading 

Reuters 

WELLINGTON — New Zea- 
land share brokers will break with 
more than 100 years of tradition 
later this month when the country’s 
three stock exchange trading floors 
are replaced by computer screens. 

Exchange officials hope this will 
boost market turnover, which has 
not recovered from the 1987 world 
stock market slump. 

“Screen trading may encourage 
people to take more of an interest, 
because they can put orders 
through their brokers directly into 
the market,** said the managing di- 
rector of the exchange. Bill Foster. 

Overseas experience has shown 
thflT a switch to com pu ter trading 
from “open outcry” increases mar- 
ket volumes. But it is impossible to 
predict bow much the New Zealand 
bourse will benefit, Mr. Foster said. 

“Another side is that we win get 
continuous trading throughout the 
day instead of the curr e n t two ses- 
sions of around an hour each.” 

The Australian SEATS system 
has been modified for the smaller 
New Zealand market, on which 
about 130 stocks are traded, as 
against about 1,000 in Australia. 

The exchange win dose its trad- 
ing floors in Auckland, Wellington 
arid Christchurch on June 21 and 
brokers throughout the country 
win then trade on screens linked to 
a centra] computer in Wellington. 

Exchange turnover tumbled 32 
percent to 3.49 billion New Zea- 
land dollars ($2 j 03 billion) in 1990. 


announcement sent its shares 
plunging and pulled the local mar- 
ket lower overall 

Carter Holt's stock lost 23 cents, 
or 13 percent, to dose at 152 cents. 
The Barclays index of leading 
shares dosed down 47.66 points, or 
3 percent, at 1,444.85. 

Traders said investors were con- 
cerned that the issue, intended to 
cut debt, would prove too much to 
digest for a market that will also 
have to absorb a mammoth issue 
from Tdecom Coip. of New Zea- 
land in the near future. The U.S. 
regkual telephone companies that 
control Telecom are to announce 
the issue's conditions next week. 

Outer Holt is mating a rights 
issue, under which existing stock- 
holders will have the opportunity 
to buy one new share for each three 
shares they own, at a price of 130 
cents each. 

The issue is underwritten by 
Briedey Investments LtcL, which 
owns 21 p er ce n t of Carter Holt 

The chair man, Richard Carter, 
said that Carter Holt sought to 
“c or rec t a major weakness” in the 
balance sheet. That weakness de- 
veloped last year when Carter Holt 
took ove r unp rofitable Elders Re- 
sources NZFP, and bought several 
other large assets. 

After the issue, the company’s 
equity-to-debt ratio will rise to 39 
percent from 33. It aims to sell two 
Australian subsidiaries, Sims- 
metals Ltd. and Bridge Ofl Ltd, 
plus a 30 percent stake in Cam- 
pania de Petrol eos de Chile SA, to 
move the ratio toward a target of 
50:50. 

Also Friday, Carter Holt report- 
ed a net profit of 162.7 mutton 
dollars for the year that ended 
March 31. down 15 percent on the 
previous year. The profit was aided 
by a 3L9 millio n dollar tax credit. 

Revenue, boosted by the acquisi- 
tions, rose a sharp 53 percent to 
236 billion dollars. 

Mr. Carter predicted only a 
slight improvement in 1991-92 
profit. “It may be a fraction high- 
er," he said. 
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H ong Kong . Hang Seng 3637.77 3678.13 ‘ T1 V > 

■ ! Singapore Straits Times ' 1550.18 1552-53 *0.15 * 

Sydney-' All Ordinaries 1478.00 1495.30 -t.lfi . 

Tokyo^ - Nikkei 225 25035.11 24384.12 .+0-20 ; 

Knot? Lumpur Composite 620.40 623.73 -0.53 , 

Bangkok • SET ~ 820.70 622.54 -O.sT 

Seoul * *' Composite Stock 604.07 613.31 ‘l-S* - 

Taipei '.>• ! Weighted Price 580 5.56 . S695.71 . -tl.93 . 

Manna':..; Composite 1157.52' 1142.82 .29 T 

- Jakarta ' - - Stock Index 395.93 V 395.63 +0.08 

Naw Zealand ^ Barclays 1444.00 1493.00 • -328 

Bombay.” . - National Index 620.01 - 633,75 -2.1 7* 
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Joint-Venture Factory 
Brings GM to Taiwan 

United Press fmermaional 

TAIPEI — Hie U.S. carmaker General Motors Corp. has signed a 
joint-venture agreement with Chinese Automobile Corp. of Taiwan to 
produce its new Opel Astra on the island by 1993. 

General Motors will provide technology for the car, designed by GM*s 
German subsidiary Opel and due for release this fall, with CAC offering n 
manufact u ring facility to be upgraded at a cost of around S22 million,' 
executives of the two companies raid Thursday at a signing ceremony. 

CAC will produce 15,000 Astras for sale locally by GM Taiwan in 
1993. they said. CAC became GM*s primary sales agent herein 1988. 

GM*s venture with CAC marks the first time the company will produce 
passenger cars in Taiwan. In 1983 GM sold its share in a now-defunct £ 
truck manuf acturin g venture with a local company. * 

Ford Motor Co. joined with Lio Ho, a local machinery maker, in 1972 
to manufacture cars in Taiwan. Ford Lio Ho took a 30 percent share of 
Taiwan's 350,000 unit car market in 1990. Renault and Citroen of France 
ami Honda and Daihatsu of Japan have joint ventures here, too. 

Mr. Botwick said GM. which sold 30.000 units here last year, “has n$ 
specific target” for its share of the Taiwan market. 

The c o m p any is also dose to concluding an agreement to manufacture 
passenger cats in Shenyang, Chino, Mr. Botwick said. 
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Singapore Introduces Curbs on Insider Trading 


Agence France- f^me 

SINGAPORE — The Stock Exchange of 
Singapore announced Friday new guidelines 
to discourage insider trading by directors of 
listed companies, a day after publidy censur- 
ing a major company. 

The guidelines set down broad principles 
directors should observe when dealing in 


their companies* shares, and specify when 
such transactions may occur or should be 
disallowed. 

They were issued a day after the SES took 
the unusual step of publidy censuring United 
Industrial Corp. for failing to inform share- 
holders about the dedining value of invest- 
ments in two Japanese banks and for its 
handling of a rights issue last year. 


SES said the guidelines, which take effect 

July 1, would first apply only to directors and 
associated firms of listed companies but might 
be extended at some point to employees. 

It said directors should not deal short-term 
in their companies' securities and set out 
circumstances in which such dealing would 
not be permissible. 4 . 
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FIRST COLUMN! 

Recession, 
Rate Pleas 
"And Polls 

T HERE is a connection between the 
attempts by British officials to jaw-, 
bone banks into reducing borrow- 
ing costs and the UJ5. pleas for 
lower interest rates, and it says more about 
political concerns than economic reality. 

Only the British bank chiefs know what 
Chancellor Nonnan lament is saying in his 
meetings to explain the government’s inves- 
tigation of borrowing costs for small busi- 
nesses. But it’s a fair guess he will not suggest 
how the banks can restore their profits as the 
country’s recession pushes more companies 
into bankruptcy. After all, the recession is a 
direct result of past government sins — 
pumping too much money into the economy 
to ensure victory at the last election. 

In the United States, the failure to rein in 
debt when times were good is prolonging the 
recession and making sure the recovery win 
be limp when it comes. Hence the calls for 
Germany and Japan to help out by cutting 
rates, even though their economies are grow- 
ing mid inflation is rising. 

•• When governments start finding blame 
elsewhere for their own economic mismanage- 
meat, it's a sure sign they have an imminent 
.date with the voters. For investors already 
nfacing the tricky task of picking market moves 
at an economic turning point, that adds an 
unwelcome risk and demands caution. 


Above 3,000, Some Analysts See U.S. Stocks Overvalued 


By Conrad de AenBe 

T HE UJS. stock market has just 
reached its highest level in history. 
Does history say it's too high? A 
number of traditional methods of 
awwmg market valuation say it is. In fact, 
by some indicators that have a good record 
over many years of anticipating turns in the 
market, stock prices are exorbitant 
The usual yardstick for stock valuation is 
the ratio of price to earnings. That ratio for 
Standard & Poor’s 500-stock index was 
18.56 at the end of May. That's the second- 
highest reading in the last 18 years. The 
highest was in August 1987, just before 
slocks began a drop of about 35 percent that 
culminated in the Black Monday crash. 

But investors are forward-thinking peo- 
ple, so it is said. Many analysts believe that a 
more accurate measure of valuation is the 
ratio of price to the earnings that are expect- 
ed over the next 12 months Those ought to 
be higher, many analysts believe, because the 
United States seems to be coming out of 
recession. 

Paul Melton, editor of the newsletter The 
Outside Analyst, said the S&P 500 is trading 
at a P/E of 14 based on analysts' consensus 
projection of 1991 earnings and 13 based on 
the projection for 1992. 

* Even if earnings do come in as expected in 
1992, the S&P would be trading at a higher 
P/E than its average during the 15 years 
ended March 1988, which was 11. 

Hugh Johnson, chief economist at First 
Albany Corp., said he expects the S&P 500 
to earn $23.75 over the next year, compared 
with $21 now. The higher figure would give it 
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a P/E ratio of 16.41. Even that is too high, he 
said, but not by that much. 

“The market is moderately overvalued, by 
about 6 percent, the way I figure it," he said. 
“A sensible P/E is 15 5 percent based on the 
current level of interest rates and the quality 
of earnings. Investors will pay a lot if earn- 
ings quality is good and will not pay a lot if 
the quality of earnings is poor." 

High-quality earnings, Mr. Johnson said, 
are those that give a company lots of cash, 
even if reported nek income is reduced by 
accounting techniques designed to reduce tax- 
es, such as one-time restructuring charges. 

Because P/E ratios are so difficult to inter- 
pret, some analysts shun them 
“P/E should be thrown out," said David 
A. Allman, research director for the market 
newsletter The Elliott Wave Theorist. “Ac- 
counting sheets can be misleading — that’s a 
polite way of putting it." 




Mr. Johnson said a purer way of relating 
stock prices to earnings is to look at the ratio 
of price to cash flow, winch adds back the 
money that “all th re e accounting gimmicks 
used to reduce earnings.'’ 

By one definition of cash flow, price to 
cash flow is about nine for SAP's index of 
400 industrial stocks, above average for the 
last 40 years, but not excessive. The ratio 
spent almost all of the 1960s above that level. 

Another key valuation measure is the ratio 
of price to bode value, which for the S&P 
industrials is just short of its all-time high in 
1987 and higher than at any other time an 
record, going back 64 years. 

The problem is that the price- to- book 
measure raises the same kinds of questions 
that P/E ratios da 

Lance Stonecypher, vice president of re- 
search at Ned Davis Research, said price to 
book can be distorted by such factors as the 


value placed on company-owned real estate. 
He said the best way to judge the value of 
stocks is by their dividends: “They’re actual- 
ly paid out; you can’t fake that.” 

The thing is they are bong paid out a lot 
more sparingly now than at most times in the 
past. The 30 stocks in the Dow Jones indus- 
trial average — which closed at a record 
3.035 53 on Monday before sliding below 
3,000 laic in the week — were yielding a 
miserable 259 percent at the end of May. 
Char tists usually divide 100 by the yield, 
which gives a price- to-dividend ratio of 33.4. 

The last time the Dow had a ratio that 
high, indicating a low yield, was just before 
the crash of 1987, when the ratio was above 
37. Before that, it had a ratio of around the 
present level at three market peaks in the 
1960s, and in 1929, before the first crash and 
the Great Depression. 

The 20 companies whose stocks make up 


the Dow transportation average are consid- 
erably more stingy. Their average yield is 
152 percent, the lowest except for the 1.3 
percent they yielded in September 1989, 
when the index hit its all-time high of 1541. 
Mr. Allman said. 

For what it’s worth, the transportation 
stocks have no P/E ratio, because the 20 
companies are losing money overall. 

Mr. Allman said the low yields of the 
popular averages reflect high optimism — 
downright giddiness, really — among inves- 
tors, a mood usually seen at market tops. 

“Historically, the valuation levels we’re 
seeing today are at the upper end of the 
range,” Mr. Allman said. “The average in- 
vestor would be better off getting out or 
staying out of the market and getting 100 
percent into cash." 

Mr. Johnson finds the low yields “a tittle 
bit nerve-racking," he said. “I don’t use that 
in my valuation models, but I find it disturb- 
ing.” Other thing s worry him as well 

Earnings usuall y bounce back in the third 
and fourth quarters after a bull market has 
begun, he noted. The current rally began last 
October, so companies had better start re- 
porting some good news soon. Earnings 
ought to grow eight to 10 percent from the 
second quarter to the third, he said, and by 
the same amount again from the third period 
to the fourth to support current stock prices. 

“One of the mistakes everybody makes in 
a bull market is we find ways to explain away 
high P/Es and low dividend yields. We look 
for ways to stretch the rules. It’s perilous, but 
my intuition tells me it’s OJC. to stretch the 
rules in this case. But if we don’t get the 
growth in earning s by the third or fourth 
quarter, we could be in for a lot of trouble” 
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Finland’s Currency Move 
Gives Markka Bends a Lift 

Finland has decided to link its currency to 
the European currency unit, a move that 
could make the country’s fixed-income mar- 
'.fcjcets more attractive to foreign investors. 

Following rimQar moves by Sweden in 
May and Norway last October, the Finnish 
government is pegging the markka to a range 
of phis or minus 3 percent around the Ecu. 
Investors have already missed out on the 
immediate gi"™* bean the move: Yields on 
five-year government bonds have fallen 
more than three-quarters of a point to about 
10% percent ova- the past month in anticipa- 
tion of the decision. But Finnish inflation is 
low and bond rales are above the Ecu aver- 


boends outstanding. 

For information os die market, investors 
can call Unitas Securities, the brokerage arm 
of Union Bank of Finland, at (3580) 12301. 

Canada Bond Pf foi manc o 
It Boat for U.S. Investors 

* , The stronger dollar has taken the luster 
out of many foreign bond markets, but US. 
investors pursuing higher rates might make 
an exception for Canada, where government 
securities are offoing healthy returns with 
little currency risk. 

Canadian bonds have been especially pop- 
ular in maturities of three years and under, 
according to the New York office of Bums 
Fry. Canada's three-month Treasury bills, 
currently at 9.06 percent, cany a hefty three- 
pomt-pms yield spread over the U5. eqiuva- 
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lent. Three-year Canadian bonds are yield- 
ing 925 percent, compared with about 125 
percent for three-year UJS. Treasury notes. 


and high bond yields have made the Canadi- 
an bond market the best bet for U5. inves- 
tors so far this year. In UJS. dollar terms, the 
market’s total return — interest income, 
price appreciation and currency gains — has 
been 8.85 percent through the end of May, 
wcD ahead cl a 3.49 percent return for the 


U.S. market, according to J.P. Morgan Secu- 
rities Inc. In contrast, the high-flying Span- 
ish bond market has returned 1 1.10 per c en t 
in pesetas, but the weakness of European 
currencies leaves a negative return of 0.67 
percent when converted into dollars. 

One U.S. retail broker that sells Canadian 
bonds for a minimum transaction of $25,000 
is A.G. Edwards. For farther information, 
call (1 314)289 300. 

UJS. Shareholders May Gat 
Role in Foreign Takeovers 

U-S. investors may get a better chance to 
benefit from international takeovers. The 
Securities and Exchange Commission has 
proposed that Americans holding stock in 
foreign companies be aHowed to participate 
in tender offers for those companies, even if 
the bidder does not comply with UJS. rules. 

The SEC estimates there were 600 cross- 
border takeovers last year. But UJS. inves- 
tors were excluded from most of those deals 
because the bidder complied with its homes 
country regulations, and not the sometimes 
onerous U5. requirements on disclosure, 
timing and accounting. As a result, many 
American shareholders have been stuck with 
stock in acquired companies or had to accept 
a buyout at the market price, often missing 
out on hefty pre m i u ms in the tender offer. 

•Under a plan the SEC is expected to adopt 
later this you*, offers could be extended to 
U.S. shareholders if they as a group own less 
than 10 percent of the foreign company’s 
stock. The bidder must make the same offer 
to both UJS. and foreign shareholders and 
submit all documents required by the home 
country to the SEC and U.S. investors. 
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Where Was Value in 5 80 s Bull Market? 

A recent study wimerf at fmdfng an counted for less than half of the index’s Wigmore looked at, moger activity 
exp lanation for the raxjrd-shatter- increase. Apparently, Wall Street is not as porale restructuring, accounted for 
mp Knit maTirrt of the 1980s has rational a place as people thmlc cent of stock price growth. That fi 


A recent study aimed at finding an 
exp lanation for the record-shatter- 
ing bull market of the 1980s has 
reached this conduaon: You can’t explain 
it At least not a lot of it 
“The 227 percent growth in the S&P 500 
index during the decade between 1979 and 
1989 was due to several factors bey raid earn- 
ings growth and a decline in interest rates — 
the two factors that are emphasized in Wall 
Street models of stock price behavior," Bar- 
rie A. Wigmore, a retired executive aL the 
New York investment firm Goldman Sachs, 
said in the report. 

Mr. Wigmore ran a series of analyses to 
see how much of the rise in the Standard & 
Poor’s 500 index could be accounted for by 
all the usual economic suspects; besides 
earnings and interest rates, he looked at asset 
revaluations in corporate mergers. He found 
that a lot of the rise could be accounted Tor, 
but then a lot of it couldn't. 

In fact, those three factors together ac- 


counted fra 1 less than half of the index’s 
increase. Apparently, Wall Street is not as 
rational a place as people think 
Earnings growth was the biggest of the 
known contributors to the boll run. Profits 
grew by 54 percent over the period Mr. 
Wigmore studied, or slightly less than cme- 
fourth of the rise in share prices. 

Before company reports are circulated to 
the public, they are tediously projected for 
months by a phalanx of analysts. The esti- 
mates of earnings often can have more of an 
impact on prices than the real thing. 

Throughout the decade, analysts’ earnings 
forecasts were on average 15 percent too 
high, the report said. Using those estimates, 
rather than actual earnings, would account 
for 39 percent of stock price movement 
The other perceived major mover of the 
market is interest rates, but they explained 
just 1 1 percent of the S&P 500’s rise during 
the decade. 

The third fundamental factor that Mr. 


Wigmore looked at, merger activity or cor- 
porate restructuring, accounted for 12 per- 
cent of stock price growth. That figure in- 
cluded premiums paid on the stock of 
acquired or recapitalized companies, divided 
by their weight in the 500-stock index. 

If three key fundamental components can 
explain less than half of the ’80s bull market, 
what explains the rest? Using analysts' rosy 
estimates of corporate performance instead 
of real warnings accounts for another 15 
percent of the price increase, but that still 
leaves 38 percent unexplained. 

Maybe it wasn’t just analysts who were 
optimistic. Mr. Wigmore cited the waning of 
the Cold War and the trend toward free 
markets. People might just find the world u 
nicer place in which to live and own stixrk. 

He suggested that either stocks were un- 
dervalued when the decade started or are 
overvalued now. ft’s probably best to hope 
that the former is true because 3K percent is a 
long way down. 
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Pressures Build as European Auto Stocks Rally 


New York Stock Exchange: 


By Susana Antunes 


E UROPE’S major auto- 
makers have seen their 
share prices rebound 
strongly in recent 
months as part of a trend toward 
cyclical stocks. But analysts cau- 
tion that the companies, already 
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suffering from a collapse is sales 
everywhere but in Germany, face a 
decade of competition that mil 
change the face of the industry. 

Japanese makers, having under- 
mined the U-S. Big Three in their 
domestic market, have turned their 
attention to Europe. The battlefield 
centers on Britain, where Nissan, 
Honda and Toyota have or are 
building production plants. Within 


five years, they are expected to be 
producing 750,000 cars a year. 

A strong protectionist lobby, led 
by Peugot, Renault and Fiat, looks 
like winning an agreement to limit 
the grow* of Japan’s share of the 
European market to perhaps 17 
percent at the end of the decade 
from 10 percent now. But h ether 
that limit will cover just imports, or 
production from the so-called 
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transplant factories in Britain, is 
still a big question. 

Within Europe, the competition 
promised by the post-1992 single 
r rp i H frt has highlighted the impor- 
tance to manufact urers of diversi- 
fying away from their domestic 
markets. “1992 is very symbolic 
and it has concentrated minds 
quite rapidly, with each manufac- 
turer now desperately trying to in- 
crease their market shares around 
Europe,” said Keith Hayes, an ana- 
lyst at Paribas Capital Markets in 
London. Ford has made a concert- 
ed push into Italy, with harmful 
consequences for FiaL 

Generally, Volkswagen and the 
European arms of General Motors 
and Ford have a better record of 
sales across Europe, with each 
holding mare that 10 percent of 
nearly all 17 major West European 
markets. “Pricing differentials in 
certain markets and the way cars 
arc distributed may yet come tinder 
scrutiny, and that would add to the 
general pressure,” said Dagmar 
Bottenbrnch, a director at Credit 
Suisse Hist Boston in Milan. 

As competition is mounting, so 
are costs, beginning with research 
and development Peugeot and 
Hat, for example, now spend 9 to 
95 percent of sales to support new 
models. The traditional lff-yearcar 
model cycle has already been 
squeezed back to seven or eight 
years, but that is stiD a long way 
from a Japanese model cycle rtf 
four to five years. 

Mean wink, envi ronmen tal de- 
mands are adding to the cost bur- 
den. Be ginning in 1993, every car 
produced or sold in the European 
Community will have to be fitted 
with catalytic convertors. And the 
Community is considering recy- 
cling, lower speed limits and alter- 
native foe! and propulsion systems. 


The cost and competitive pres- 
sures are compounded by weak de- 
mand. In 1990, sales in Western 
Europe fell by 1.6 percent, and ana- 
lysts at DRI predict a further fall of 
22 percent this year. Meanwhile, 
the industry has added the capacity 
to build a minio n more vehicles a 
year in the past two years. 

Germany is confounding the 
stagnation with booming car sales 
— good news for companies like 
GM and Volkswagen, which have a 
strong presence in that market 

The sal e s slump and subsequent 
squeeze on profitability has taken a 
toll on the manufacturers’ share 
prices, which fell sharply last year. 
Recent months have seen a revival, 
however, with most performing 
better than their respective stock 
markets, as investors look ahead to 
prospects for an upturn in the cycle 
in 1992 and a recovery in profits. 

Philip Ayton, an analyst with 
Barclays de Zoete Wedd, said the 
revival in their share prices has 
been overly optimistic. “Recovery 
will mean stability but it won’t see 
a return to previous strong levels," 
he said. “Capacity is not being fully 
utilized, so pricing pressures will 
continue well into next year.” 

Ms. Bottenbruch said that with 
the current vogue in cyclical stocks, 
the automakers' share prices prob- 
ably have a bit further to run. But 
the only one of the European 
shares she would back is Peugeot: 
“It’s still on a low valuation.” 

Longer term, analysts expect 
more of the consolidation that has 
seen Ford acquire Jaguar, GM 
swallow half of Saab, Renault team 
with Volvo and Mitsubishi Motors 
take a one-third stake in Volvo’s 
Dutch affiliate. But analysts said it 
is hard to envisage any of the six 
major volume producers disap- 
pearing. ‘ 
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> HE best place to find just 

I I... about anything on the 
£ I ,* cheap may be the Reso- 
; JLv lutkn Trust CoqL, but 

Jktawi assets is proving so Srlhat 
a lew price is not necessarily a 


. The US. government agent?, 
fanned in August 1989, is charged 
yvith stiffing an estimated S20 W- 
Bon worth erf real estate, art. jewd- 
jy, cats, horses, office equipment 
and livestock that it inherited from 
now insolvent savings institutions. 
I^The RTC is eager to sell off its 
portfolio and recover some of the 
tooey the government is losing 
bailing out the S&L&. It is a partic- 
ularly pressing matter because an- 
imal carrying costs for real estate 
r- the Kan's share erf the actual 

S on RTC books — can be as 
as 20 percent of appraised 

! "The best way out of this mess is 
to sell as quickly as possible,” said 
Stomas Horton, the RTCs Wash- 
on-based national sales diroo 
tw.’We are a motivated seller and 
have a very aggressive pricing po- 

fey" 


Indeed, Mr. Honon claimed that 
roughly 90 percent of the RTCs 
goods are sold for 80 percent of 
appraised value or less. Recently 
ranched deals include the sale of a 
sprawling Tudor- style home in At- 
lanta’s exclusive Buckhead neigh- 
borhood for $567,500 — it original- 
ly listed at nearly $1 million. A 
Georgia shopping center with a 
listed value of $465,000 went for 
only $175,000, and a 1 10-acre (44- 
hectare) ski resort with a SI million 
|tK 2 'tag was auctioned for only 

Among non-real estate items, a 
fine art collection, including an- 
tique Chinese jade, Fabergfc can- 
dlesticks and etchings fay Pierre- 
Auguste Renoir, was recently sold 
for 1243,990 at a Miami auction 
despite an appraised value of 
$553,384. 

“This is no fire sale but we are 
willing to sell at today’s prices,” 
Mr. Heaton said. In Apnl, the RTC 
adopted a policy of gradual mark- 
downs that agency observers have 
named “the RIene’s Basement ap- 
proach,” after the Boston depart- 
ment store that conducts weekly 
price reductions an unsold goods. 

In the first six months that the 
RTC markets something, it can be 
sold for as little as 80 percent of its 


a Bargain in RTC Sales 


appraised value. Goods on the 
books for six to 18 mombs can be 
hawked at 60 percent of value and 
anything unsold after a year and a 
hau can be sold at as much as a 50 
percent markdown. Moreover, 
RTC auctions are frequently con- 
ducted on an absolute basis, mean- 
ing there are no minimum prices 
below which items cannot be sold. 

"Those arc definitely rare prac- 
tices,” said Mark Hall, a specialist 
in troubled real estate at Hunnc- 
man Realty in Boston. "Most insti- 
tutions and developers in the pri- 
vate sector would not accept prices 
below appraised value because it 
reduces their capital base and 
brings their solvency into question. 
They'D try to play the market by 
waiting for better prices.” 

Agency policies and straight 
numbers maylcad investors to con- 
clude that RTC bargains are abun- 
dant but daunting difficulties still 
face potential buyers. “Deals are 
not as readily available as it might 
seem,” said David Shuman, a man- 
aging director in real estate re- 
search at Salomon Brothers. 

Failed thrifts attended credit on 
a questionable hodgepodge of 
goods, often canying the items on 
their books at excessive values in 
order to inflate bottom Hues and 


siay solvent, Mr. Shuman cau- 
tioned. “Secondly, whatever people 
do find wfl! most lflcdy be m run- 
down or poor condition since pre- 
vious owners did not even have 
enough money to prevent foreclo- 
sure. And perhaps most important- 
ly, in bear markets and recessions 
appraisals are always too high.” 

Mr. Shuman regularly scours 
RTC asset lists but has not yet 
advised any of his clients to buy 
anything. ‘There are bargains and 
gems in what they own but it win 
lake time to sort them out.” 

Anecdotes bear out Mr. Shu- 
man's contention that buying from 
dm RTC is no cakewalk. Clarence 
Blair, a ni rm i n gh »m j Alabama, 
businessman, thought he was get- 
ting “a good boy” when he and a 
friend, James Shcpesrd, bought the 
Caialoochee Sri Area near Maggie 
Valley, North Carolina, last Octo- 
ber for $412000. The partners got 
what they arid others describe as a 
scenic resort with ea^ht slopes, two 

chair lifts, snow-making equipment 
and a 12,000-square-foot (1,080- 
sqnare-meter) lodge. 

The previous owner had paid 
$1 2 million for the resort in 1986, 
just before faffing under RTC su- 
pervision in the spring of 1990, 
North CamKna Federal Savings & 


Loan Association had listed Cala- 
loocbee at SI nrilficm. 

The pair hoped to make a profit 
right away but the deal “has not 
worked out as we hoped it would,” 
Mr. Blair said. “The place had been 
run by people who literally had no 
money, so it required considerable 
fixing op.” Also, rumors that the 
resort was bankrupt and would not 
open for the season continued to 
circulate despite the purchase. 
“That proved disastrous when 
combined with the war, the poor 
economy and a winter erf hardly 
any snow,” Mr. Blair said. 

In di-ad of the estimated 25,000 
to 40,000 annual visitors spending 
an average of $30 each, only 13,000 
people came during the ski season. 

According to D. Grady Moroz, 
president of the Southeastern Sd 
Areas Association, h is not at all 
dear that the scarred Caialoochee 
franchise can bring m the kind of 
profit it was once capable of gener- 
ating. "It is a high-risk venture that 
will take aloiof work to get going. 
At best yon could describe the price 
they paid as fair.” 

Computer disks as wefl as print- 
ed lists describing properties and 
other RTC assets are available by 
calling the the RTC National Sales 
Center at (1 202) 416 4200. 
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Manhattan Builders Put Apartments on the Block 


By Judith Rehak 


T HE sound of banging 
hammers echoed through 
Manhattan’ s residential 
real estate market last 
month, but it came from auction- 
fers’ gavels, not construction 
crews. Auction houses were called 
in by cash-straooed developers and 




banks stuck with unsold' apart- 
ments to get. sales moving, as the 
market remains mired in its worst 
dump since the mid-1970s. 

House and apartment auctions 
have been going on m New York 
Gty suburbs for about a year, but 
this was the first time developers 
and hunta placed apartments in 
Manhattan under the gavd. 

, “They’re resorting to it because 
fbthing else works,” said Henry 
Robbins, a principal of Yale Rob- 
bins, a red estate consulting group 
that trades residential condomini- 
um sales. According to Mr. Rob- 
bins's statistic^, the number of 
apartments sold is still falling, and 
the dollar volume —almost $2 bfl- 
l£on in 1989 — plummeted to 51 
billion last year. He anticipates this 
year’s figures will be even worst, 

- The results of theJoMttctions 
indicate t ha t they may tune made 
tfae best of a grim situation for 
developers and provided whai Mr. 
Robbins calls a buyers* bonanza.” 
Most purchasers got brand-pew 
apartments in desirable locations 
lbr 25 percent to 30 percent less 
than the original asking prices. 

■ Perhaps the most unusual auo- 
'rton was for The Cove Club, a new 
residential condominium on the 
Waterfront at the foot of Manhat- 
tan. Rather than tough oat the dif- 
ficult market, the Goodstem. lam- 
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ily, the building’s developers, 
kicked off its sales campaign by 
auctioning off 83 apartments in the 
162-unit budding. Of these, 61 were 
sold with no minimum lad required 
at an average of 29 percent below 
the original asking pricer 
For example, a two-bedroom 
apartment of 1.030 square feet (93 
square meters) with a balcony — 
originally priced at $384,000 — 
went for £293.000, a 26 percent 
discount One couple fell in love 
with the decorator-designed model 
apartment and bought it — furni- 
ture, fittings and all — for only 2 
percent less than the original price 
of $405,000, had it been empty. As 
mother Manhattan apartment auc- 
tions, buyen had to pay an addi- 
tional 3 percent of the purchase 


price _o cover costs of the auction. 

But despite their success, both 
auctioneer* and sellers are touchy 
about the image of auctions. "De- 
velopers fed there’s a stigma at- 
tached to an auction, that it makes 
h appear as if they're on the verge 
of bankruptcy, but practically all 
the developers we have represented 
are solvent and still in business,” 
said Morion Freedman, president 
of Nationwide Auction, the group, 
based in Tucson, Arizona, that ran 
the Goodstem sale. 

“We conduct our auctions in a 
dignified manna 1 ” said Hal Hen- 
enson, whose Manhattan-based 
Properties At Auction sold 11 of 14 
repossessed cooperative apart- 
ments for the Dime Savings Bank 


IiMmiiicuil IfcnklTrfbim 

“It wasn’t a fire sale They were 
good, solid deals.” 

Mr. Henenson took on what is 
viewed as a more complicated sale 
because each apartment was in a 
different building as d aD were co- 
ops, winch are owned through 
shares in a private corporation. In 
contrast, condominiums can be 
bought outright like individual 
homes. Prospective co-op owners 
must be approved by their bidd- 
ing's boards, whose notoriously 
fussy reputations led Mr. Heaea- 
son to back up his wirming bidders 
with a second purchasa in case the 
first did not piss muster. 

A third auction that took place 
in May was for a residential condo- 
r prnjmw on Manhattan’s West Side, 
an area that has been gentrified, 


rapidly in recent years. The devel- 
oper, Jerome Kretchmer, had two 
successful projects on the same 
street but ran into trouble when 
only 10 of the 59 apartments in his 
third building som after a year on 
the market The auction sold 44 of 
the remaining 49 apartments. A 
typical two-bedroom, 1,010- 
square-foot unit with a terrace sold 
for $241,000, 28 percent off the 
previous asking price of $333,000. 
The sale yielded S9.6 nriDkm. 

“My feeling is mostly one of re- 
lief” Mr. Kretchmer said of the 
sale. “I wouldn’t want to do busi- 
ness this way all the time, but 1 had 
to get it behind me,” he said, ac- 
knowledging the finwurial strains 
of carrying a nearly empty building 
for a year. Mr. Kretchmer attribut- 
ed modi of the depressed real es- 
tate market to “how people feel 
about the city, and it’s not too good 
at the moment.” New York is cur- 
rently facing a multi-mflHon-dolJar 
budget deficit . 

Despite any misgivings, an- 
nouncements of the auctions in lo- 
cal newspapers are attracting large 
numbers of interested buy as and 
bona fide purchasers. Mr. Henen- 
son said he was d el u g ed with calls 
after he ran-an ad, and nearly 600 
people showed up for the Cove auc- 
tion. Both developers and auction 
bouses are hdping things along by 
bringing in banks and mortgage 
brokers for financing. 

Although no one expects a flood 
of auctions, Mr. Freedman of Na- 
tionwide has four more contracts in 
the works. Mr. Henenson said he 
has received enough inquiries from 
banks anxious to get repossessed 
apartments off their books that he 
plan* to hold auctions about every 
two months* 






We're setting quite 
a pace in investment f 
management and life 24 
insurance around the world Since our 
formation on the Isle of Man in 1987. 
we're now represented in over sixty 
locations across Europe, Asia and 
America. 

The CMI group of companies is 
the international arm of the Clerical 
Medical Investment Group. 

Our organisation includes one 
of the oldest and most respected 
investment management companies 
in the UK. with over half a million 
policyholders and funds under 


THE LONG DISTANCE 
FRONT RUNNER. 








management of around £7 billion 
(US$12 billion). 

Send off the coupon and find out 
why CMI is leading the held. 
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CMI Rnandal Management Services Ltd. 
Clerical Medical House. Victoria Road. 
Douglas, Isle of Man. British Isles. 

M- (44) 624 625599. Fax: (44) 624 625900. 
Please send me further details relating to: 
Please tick as appropriate. 

O Lump-Sum Savings □ Regular Savings 
QAnabfS Q Sctootfees 

□ UK Inheritance Tax Q Investment Funds 

□ Other (Please specify) mOMl 


CMl 


CLERICAL MEDICAL 
.INTERNATIONAL 
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' The Fund Performance Focus is a new ad- 
l vertising feature which will be appearing 
; 'frequently within The Money Repeat. It has 
" been, created in order to give our readers 
. -investment information on internationally 
. •marketed mutual funds with consistently 
“ ‘strong performance figures. (Graphs for the 
. ;F.PJF. are supplied by Micropal Ltd., the 
: UJL based fund statistical service). 

; If you are interested in knowing more about 
. any of the mutual fund groups advertising 
in this section, simply circle the appropriate 
' number on the coupon (at the bottom of the 
page) and return it to us by letter or fax and 
: - information will be mailed to you by the 
: companies involved. 

: . The LH.T. would like to remind its readers 
■ . that past performance is no guarantee of 
: future results. 
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Wardley Global Selection 
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An equity fund investing in stocks and shares of 
international blue chip companies 
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For information about GAM Services and Funds, 
please contact: Michael Stevens. 

GAM Administration Ltd, GAM House, 
Athol Street, Douglas, Isle of Man. 

TeL: 44 624 626037. Fax: 44 624 625956. 
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This flagship fund of the Robeco Group has over 50 
years of investment experience. Over the past 10 years, 
it has provided an average annual return of 15.05. 

Information is available from 
Robeco Bank (Switzerland) S.A. 

Telephone (41) 22- 41 12 97. Fax (41 ) 22-41 13 92. 2 
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Global Equity Fund 
Managed Currency Fund 
Global Bond Fond 

Top decile funds (5 years 1987-90 Micropal) 




CAPITAL 

STRATEGY 


To find out more about the fifteen sub-funds 
available to investors interested in Capital Growth. 
Protection and/or Income, return the coupon today. 
Your request for information will be treated 

efficiently and in strict confidence. 3 

r — 

| Mail this coupon or send tax fa: 

| Simon Osboro/Fund Performance Focus 
1 Intemationol Herald Tribune, 181 Avenue Charles-de-Gaulle 
| 92521 Neuilly Cedex, France. Telex: 613595 F. Fax: 46 37 93 70. 

| Please send me information on the funds circled at no cost or 
] obligation. 


■ North Star Group oonrists of 16 offshore investment funds. 
Tnc prestigious Upper Analytical Services of the U.S. gave 
Star Funds their ’’Best Performing Fund” award in . 
1985, 19S7, I98S and- 1990. Average annual yield over the 
IaM 6 years of “North Star HighPerfontunce Fund” is 

22% p.a. 

U.S. Dollar funds launched January 1990 
are up 38? over the last 12 months. 4 




Port of 29 fund umbrella 
UK, SIB Recognised & Guernsey A1 
Listed on London Slock Exchange 
Authorised in Hong Kong 


1 1 equity funds, 4 bond funds, 7 deposit funds 
investing in over 35 countries around the world. 
The Universal Answer to Worldwide Investment. 


Name 

Title (i.e. Mr, Mrs or Ms) 

Initials 

Nationality 

Company 

Position 

Address 

Gty Code 

Country . 

The next F.P.F. will appear in July 1991. 
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Royals Win on Rangers’ Error in 18th 

In Season’s Longest Game 9 a Record 45 Base Runners Are Left Stranded 


The Associated Press 

After 18 innings and nearly six 
and a half hours, the Kansas Cfty 
Royals were too tired to win the 
game on their own. They let the 
Texas Rangers hand it to them. 

“They missed a lot of opportuni- 
ties, then we gave it to them in the 
end," the Rangers’ manager, Bob- 
by Valentine, said after an 18th- 
inning throwing error by pitcher 
Kenny Rogers allowed the winning 
run in the Royals' 4-3 victory on 
Thursday in Kansas City. “It was 
anybody’s game." 

It wasn’t that the two teams 
lacked chances. They tied a major 
league record by leaving 43 runners 
on base; the 25 runners left on by 
the Royals set an American League 
record. 

But after Carmdo Martina led 
off the bottom of the ninth with a 
game-tying pinch-hit homer, the 
teams matched zeroes and LOBs 
for another nine innings until Ke- 
vin Sdtzer singled to lead off the 
18 th. Bran Mayne walked and 
Kurt StiUwdl tired to sacrifice. 
Rogers took the bunt and threw it 
past third, allowing Sdtzer to score. 

“I sure felt in my 10th at-bat that 
I wasn’t going to get a hit," Stillwell 


said. “I was 0-for-7. 1 conldn’t get 
in a groove. My feet hurt something 
terrible. But h turned out 1 didn’t 
have to swing, i just laid down a 
bum." 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

The game took 6 hours, 28 min- 
utes, the longest by time in the 
majors this season. Chicago and 
Milwaukee played 19 mnmgs in 
6:05 on May 1. 

The g pnpB began as a pitching 
duel between the Rangers’ Nolan 
Ryan and Kansas City's Bret Sa- 
berhagen. Kansas Gty scored sin- 
gle runs in the fourth and fifth for a 
2-0 lead. Texas tied the game with 
two runs in the seventh and took 
the lead in the ten of the ninth on 
Julio Franco's RBI single. But 
Martinez’s 100th career homer, off 
relief ace Jeff Russell, sent the 
game into extra innings. 

The Royals wasted a bases-load- 
ed, nonc-out scoring opportunity 
in the 12th and had Gary Thurman 
thrown out at the plate in the 16 th. 

Texas’s Rafael P al mam went 0- 
for-9 and called It “my worst day in 

baseball.” 

“The worst," be added. “That 
includes Little League." 


AL Is Awarded a Share 
OfNL Expansion Fees 

United Press International 

NEW YORK — Commissioner Fay Vincent, settling an impasse 
between leagues over allocation of S190 million in National League 
expansion fees, has awarded 22 percent to the American League. 

Saying the expansion dubs will benefit from the ability to select 
from the talent pod in both leagues, Vincent on Thursday awarded 
S42 million to the American League in exchange for including 
players from both leagues in the expansion draft 


Athletics 9, Brewers & Oakland 
continued its home dominance of 
Milwaukee but lost another player 
when starting shortstop Walt Weiss 
ruptured ligaments in his left ankle. 

Rickey Henderson’s eighth- in- 
RBI single off Chuck Crim 
a tie after Dante Bichette’s 
second homer of the game, a grand 
slam in the top of the inning, pulled 
the Brewers even. Harold Baines 
had given Oakland an 8-4 lead in 
the seventh with his sixth career 
grand 

Rookie Bruce Walton got the 
victory despite allowing Bichette’s 
grand and Dennis Eckersley 
pitched the ninth for his 17th save. 

Despite the sweep of the Brew- 
ers, Oakland Tnanager Tony La 
Rossa was in no mood to celebrate 
after Weiss tore up his ankle run- 
ning out a third-inning grounder. 
Weiss underwent surgery Thursday 
night and became the 13th Oakland 
player this season to go on the 
disabled fist 

“We’re paying too big a price 
right now,” La Russa said. TTn 
good at showing emotion, but not 
very good about talking about it 
rd rather lose for two weeks than 
not have him around." 

Angels 3, Red Sox 2: Wally 
Joyner snapped an 0-for-13 slump 
with a tie-breaking two-run single 
in the seventh as California won its 
fifth in a row and visting Boston 
lost its fifth straight game. 


White Sox 2, tafias 1: Hm 
Raines, who had four hits, scored 
the winning run on a suicide 
squeeze bunt by Robin Ventura in 
the 10th nuring as Chicago won in 
Oevdand. 

Raines set up the winning run by 
stretching what might have been a 
one-out single to center off Doug 
loses into a double. He moved to 
third on a wiki pitch and scored the 
game-winner when Ventura laid 
down a perfect squeeze bunt. 

Orioles 6, Blue Jays 4: Leo Go- 
mez celebrated his return to the 
major leagues with a triple and a 
two-run single as Baltimore beat 
the visiting Blue Jays to end a 
three-game losing streak. 

Gomez, recalled from Class 
AAA Rochester earlier in the day, 
capped a four-run fifth inning with 
his tie-breaking single off Mike 

T imlin 

Tigers 5, Marinos 4: Cecil Field- 
er had three hits, inctnding a two- 
run homer in the first, as Detroit 
held on to defeat visiting Seattle. 

Bill GuDkison allowed seven 
hits and left with a 5-1 lead after 
allowing a fcadoff single to Tracy 
Jones in the ninth. Jones scored on 
Edgar Martinets one-out single off 
Paul Gibson and Mike Heaneman. 
allowed two-out RBI doubles to 
Harold Reynolds and Herny Cotto 
before Ken Griffey Jr. was walked 
intentionally and Alvin Davis 
grounded out to end the game. 



kBeeWiKiai/ Apace hnee-Pmae 

Gndnmrtfs Chris Sabo leaping to snare a fine drive by Gary 
Templeton of the Mete. Sabo failed, but the Reds won, 5-3. 


Braves’ Blauser: Too Hot to Stay on the Bench 



provided by each of tire 12 National League dubs. 

In addition, the commissioner ruled that any money realized from 
future expansion would be divided equally among all dobs. 

The distribution would provide each National League dub with 
approximately 5123 milli on from the expansion funds, with each 
American League team recdving$3 mfllinn 

National League President BH1 White said owners in his league 
“will abide by the derision and are glad to have tins behind us." 

Vincent was asked to rule on the issue when committees from both 
leagues remained far apart in negotiations. The American League 
had asked for at least 33 percent, while National League owners 
wanted to keep it alL 

When the American League expanded by two teams in 1977, the 
league kept the 57 milli on. National League clubs were not required 
to participate in the expansion draft. 


The Associated Press 

All Jeff Blauser wanted was a chance to i 
Now that he has it, he is helping the Atlanta 
Braves play (he role of bona fide contender in 
the National League West 

“There’s no substitute for playing the game," 
Blauser, basebaiTs hottest hitter, said after con- 
cluding an incredible series against the Phila- 
delphia Philli es. “Earlier in the season I was not 
satisfied with the way I was swinging, but I 
attributed that to not playing every day." 

He had a pretty good month in the last three 
games, homering in each while going 9-for-13 
with 12 RBIs as the Braves tome two out of 
three. On Thursday night, Blauser was 4-for-4 
with four RBIs as the surging Braves beat the 
Phillies 9-4 to remain 1 games behind the Los 
Angeles Dodgers. 

“When you’re going well, not modi is going 
through your mind,” Blauser said. “It’s when' 
you're struggling that you start thinking too 
much. 

“The secret is that I don't know what the 


secret is. There’s never been a period bdbre 
when I got as many hits in so short a time. 

“But, if I come to the park tomorrow and am 
not playing, m understand," said Blauser, who 

NATIONAL IEAGUE 

has alternated at second base with Jeff Tread- 
way for most of the season. 

Guts 6, Pirates 3: Bud Black cooled off 
John Smiley and the Pirates with his tat and 
arm as light-hitting San Francisco — getting a 
three-nm bomerfrom Matt Williams — won in 
Pittsburgh. 

Blade, who allowed four hits, gave up all the 
Pittsburgh runs in the third inning. 

Reds 5, Mete 3: Paul O'Neill and Todd, 
Benzmger hit eighth-inning home runs off 
Frank Viola to rally Cincinnati over visiting 
New York, which held a pregame clubhouse 
meeting amid continuing tension. 

O'Neill’s two-run homer, his 11th, put the 
Reds ahead 4-3, and Benzmger followed with 


his first of the season. Vida blew a 3-0 lead by 
giving up a solo homer to Chris Sabo in the 
sixth, an RBI single to Billy Hatcher in the 
seventh and the derisive homers in the eighth. 

The Mas met behind dosed doors before the 
game with mana ger Bud Harrdson. The man- 
ager and pitcher David Cone were involved in a 
dugout shouting incident Tuesday night. 

Dodgers 1, CanEnab <h Bob Ojeda and two 
relievers combined on four-hitter as Los Ange- 
les shut out St. Louis for the second straight 
game. 

The shutout was die league-leading sixth for 
Los Angeles and came a night after Ramon 
Martinez threw a four-hitter in a 2-0 victory. 

Astros 9, Expos 8: In Houston, Eric Ydding 
hit a two-tun single to cap a four-run ninth 
inning as Houston rallied to end its longest 
losing streak this season at six games. 

Cubs 6, Mies h Ryne Sandberg had a 
homer and triple among his four hits, and Greg 
Maddux allowed five hits in eight innings as 
Ch icag o ended visiting San Diego's six-game 
winning streak. 


Bulk 9 Horace Grant: 

A Clearer Vision of 
How to Beat Lakers 

By Clifton Brown 

jVcw York Tunes Sen w 

INGLEWOOD, California — As the Chicago Bulls prepared Tor 

Game 3 of the National Basketball Association chainpwnship senes. 
Horace Grant had a dearer vision of what it will take to beat the Los 
Angdes Lakers. 

Grant wore his prescription goggles for the first time in weeks 
during Game 2. The results were eye-opening. Sconng 20 ' pornis on 
10-for-13 shooting. Grant was a major factor in the Bulls Hw-st' 
victory that evened the four-of-seven game series. 1-1. 

As die Bulls and the Lakers prepared for Game 3 Friday night 
here at the Forum, Grant had emerged has one of the pivotal players 
in the series. No matter how spectacular Michad Jordan is, the Bulls 
will not win without strong performances from other players. 

Jordan commonly refers to his teammates as. "myaipponing 
cast,” and the more co-stars Jordan has, the belter off Chicago will 
bcL 

Judging by his performance in Game 2 on Wednesday night, the b- 
foot-10 (2.08-meter) Grant is ready to play a leading role. 

“We are his supporting cast,” Grant said, when asked why that 
label does not offend him. “No matter what we do, Michael s going 
to be in the spotlight. He’s our leader, and wc accept that, ^ 

“But we know that for us to beat the Lakers,” he added, “we* I 

have to do it as a team. We didn’t do our parts to help Michael in 

Game 1. In Game 2, we did." 

Did they ever. Scottie Pippen’s brilliant defensive job against 
Magic Johnson (14 points, 10 assists, 4-for-13 shooting) was the key 
to the Not only did Pippen harass Johnson, he found time to 
score 20 prints and hand out 10 assists, 

John Paxson had a perfect shooting night (8-for-S for 16 points) 
and made the Lakers pay when they ignored him to double-team 
Jordan. And Jordan did the rest with a spectacular performance — 
15-for-18 shooting, 33 points, 13 assists, and 7 rebounds. 

One of Jordan's moves will be talked about for years —a basket in 
the third quarter when he coiled his body, hung in midair, switched 
the tall from his right to left hand, then made an off-balance shot 
while being fouled by Sam Perkins. 

Whatever Grant saw, he saw dearly. After wearing bis goggles all 
season to correct an astigmatism. Grant discarded them after the 
Bulls’ first-round playoff series against the Knicks. Knicks forward 
Charles Oakley repeatedly knocked Grant’s goggles off his face, a 
tactic that annoyed Grant. { 

So when the Bulls played the Philadelphia 76ers and then the 
Detroit Pistons in the next two rounds, Grant thought he would not 
rive Charles Barkley or Dennis Rodman the chance to do what 
Oakley tad done. 

But against the Lakers, who are known for Magic more than 
mode, Grant dedded be should wear his goggles after playing 
poody in Game 1. 

“Horace’s glasses don’t give him better vision, but they do give 
him better perception,” said Bulls Coach Phil Jackson. “He played a 
big game for ns and set the tone early.” 

Several Lakers were upset by Michad Jordan's taunts in Game 2. 
Twice after making shots during the third quarter, Jordan glared at 
the Lakers’ bench before heading downcourt. 

“That’s something you just don’t do this early in the series,” said- v 
Lakers guard Byron Scott. “But since he’s Michad, I guess he feds 
he can get away with it It got us all upset and .we’ll be ready at* 
borne." 
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AMERICAN STEEL: Hot Metal 
Men and tibte Resurrection of 
the Rust Belt 

By Richard Preston. 278 pages. 
$19.95. Prentux-HaB, Sylvan Avenue, 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 07632. 

STEELTOWN, U.S.S.R.: Soviet 
Society in the Gorbachev Era 

By Stephen Kotkin. Illustrated. 269 
pages. $24.95. University of Califor- 
nia Press, 2120 Berkeley Way, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 94720. 

Reviewed by Herbert Mitgang 

TX7TTH American business on the 
W skids and the Soviet economy on 
the ropes, it's enlightening to pair books 
about the sted industry, which is about 
as basic as you can get, in each country. 

Reading the books side by side — both 
are wdl researched and fairly well writ- 
ten — is a lesson in the larger matter of 
how the free market and a controlled 
system succeed or stumble. 

“American Steel” by Richard Pres- 
ton, and “Sledtown, ILSjSJL," by Ste- 
phen Kotkin, are generally apolitical 
They are mainly concerned with the ef- 
forts and shortcomings, the difficulties 


and. the dreams of people working in a 
sector of the economy in tough times. 

In the midst of all the unemployment 
in Midwestern industrial areas, Preston 
has written an upbeat stray about the 
creation of a new sted mill in an rid 
cornfield in CrawfordsriDe, Indiana. 

The author observed the buflding of a 
large sheet trill by Nucor Corp„ using 
German technology. Nucor, a Fortune- 
500 company with manufacturing plants 
around the United States, makes sted 
from mdted automobiles — literally. F. 
Kenneth Iverson, NucoPs chairman, told 
the author that his new plant was going to 
scare the big American sted companies by 
invading their market for Gat-rolled duet 
sted; fur thermor e, he was going to beat 
the Japanese stedmakera % using ma- 
chinery that was more labor cffideuL 

“American Sted” takes the reader 
down to the Hades-like heat and danger 
of the new sted plant We meet a half- 
dozen dedicated prqple, the subtitle’s 
“hot metal men,” who love their business 
and find it satisfying and even glamor- 
ous. 

Without interpretation and all too 
briefly, the author notes that Nucor’s 
plants arc nonunion and that Iverson is 
not popular with the United Steelwork- 
ers of America. 

“Sledtown, UiLSJl” is a more ambi- 
tious work by a Princeton historian who 
went to the modd sted city of Magnito- 
gorsk in the southern Urals in 1987 and 
became the first American to live there in 
45 years. His book provides insights into 


life and industry during the Gorbachev 
era. Fra both the people and the plant, 
it's a struggle fra survival 

Magnitogorsk is presented as a symbol 
of the difficulties facing any Moscow 
leaders trying to improve production, let 
alone change to a market economy. The 
city was founded in 1929 as part of 
Stalin’s forced industrialization. It was 
once a showcase of production and was 
especially effective during Wodd War IL 

But built into the system was forced 
labor and in some cases purges and exe- 
cutions. One of the propaganda photo- 
graphs reproduced in the book is a 1932 
picture of a so-called “new man” and his 
wife; die author’s caption sun the for- 
ma peasant turned literate skilled work- 
er was arrested and shot in 1937. 

The Soviet system brought certain 
benefits to the sted town: basic educa- 
tion, considered a right, was provided 
free, higher education, also free, afford- 
ed a chance to move up in society. But 
alongside these advantages, the author 
writes, the people still face “entrenched 
alcoholism, recurrent shortages of con- 
sumer goods, a severe housing crisis ex- 
lending well into the future, a ubiquitous 
blade market” From its peak as a great 
sted plant, Magnitogorsk became what it 
is today, a dinosaur spewing pollution. 

“Sledtown, UJSJSJL" leaves a clear 
impression that glasnaa is working but 
perestroika is still hobbled by the spoor 
of Stalinism. 


Herbert Mitgang is on die staff of The 
New Yak Torus. 
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By Alan Truscott 

A ROUND the wodd a handful of 
top-dass players are also teachers, 
passing their wisdom to large groups and 
distributing detailed notes to students 
when the class is over. 

One of these, former world Champion 
Eddie Ka n tar, sells collections of his 
notes to the public. The second of them, 
until in-depth coverage of IS topics on 
bidding, play and defense, is available 
fra S35jjplu s postage, sent to him at P.O. 
Bax 427, Venice, Calif omia, 90291. The 
price is $50 fra both collections. 

Kao tar uses the diagramed deal to 
demonstrate die fact that the handling of 
rate suit may hinge on the number of 
potential losers in the others. South 
reaches four spades after an auction in 
which West has shown minor suit length 
by bidding one no-trump following an 
original pass. 

If South were foolishly playing five 
spades, be would have to take a first- 
round spade finesse, hoping that East 
has Q-J-x. As it is, however. South is 
wQfing to lose one spade trick, along with 
one loser in each red suit 
The safety play in this case is to cash 
the spade ace as quickly as possible and 
return to dummy. Now the spade ten is 
finessed, and the game is made against 
all cases in which East has a singleton 
honor. This gives South his best percent- 
age. Of course, if West has Q-J-x-x there 
is nothing to be done. 

NORTH 
♦ 32 
9K432 
0A2 
*69432 

WEST (D) EAST 

*4 * Q J-7 5 

VL08 9QJ97 

OKQJ108 09765 

*QJ9B7 *10 

SOUTH 
4AKI0986 
VABS 
043 
*AK 

Neither side was vulnerable. The 
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1* 
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20 

3* 

Pass 4* 

Pass 

Pass 

Pass 


West leads the dtanrajd long. 
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World Bowl I: Europe ’s American Final 


’ara4 


\ius 


' By Leigh Bruce 

. fvenuuionai Herald Tribune 

LONDON — Amid all the American -style 
showmanship and entertainment, there will 
be a championship American footbaD" game 
here on Sunday, the World League of Ameri- 
can Football has promised, featuring two 
teams based in Europe. 

In the World Bowl, the WLAFs inaugural 
title game, the London Monarchs (10-1) face 
the Barcelona Dragons (9-2) at Wembley 
Sta d iu m , the home of English soccer, begin- 
ning at 1625 GMT. 

Adding spice to the con test is the two 
teams' brief history: The Dragons dealt the 
Monarchs their only loss of the season, 20-17, 
in a hard-hitting confrontation less than two 
weeks agp at Wembley. 

The Dragons lost to the Frankfurt Galaxy 
and the San Antonio Riders. 

The Monarohs-Dragons rematch was a 
sellout by midweek, a Wembley spokesman 
said, and additional seats were being installed 
to add to the 63,500 capacity. 

WLAF officials have noted with pleasure 
that the game will be played before more 
spectators than Super Bowl 2 was in 1967, 
when 61,946 at the Los Angeles Coliseum 
watched the Green Bay Packers play the 
Kansas City Chiefs. 

The game Sunday will be televised in 81 - 
countries, with a potential audience of 300 
mEBian viewers. 

“It’s big time, it’s professional, it’s show 
business,” said Bob Payton, chairman of the 
World Bool 

Barring disastrous weather, Mr. Payton is 
likdy to deliver the promised spectacular and 
ensure that the WLAF ends an otherwise up- 
and-down season on a high. 

As soon as the final whistle blows, howev- 
er, league officials are to begin reviewing a 
season in which the league’s three European 
franchises excelled, while its seven North 
American entries were largely ignored. 

League and franchise executives are to 
consider expansion into other U.S. and Euro- 
pean markets; bow to step up the marketing 
effort in the United States, and what adjust- 
ments to make to ensure that the quality of 
the game continues to improve. 

“We will strive to improve our product for 
next year, and we already know where we 
have to improve,” said the league's president, 
Mike Lynn. 

While the league was a success in Europe, 
with an average per-game attendance of over 
33,000, most of the U.S. franchises struggled 
to attract attention. Four US. teams drew 
fewer than 20,000 spectators per game. 

Worse sriD were US. television ratings. 

"This league doesn't have much of a future 


without American TV," said Gordon Beck, 
vice president of production at the USA Net- 
work, which broadcast some games. 

"The WLAF has to hold op its side of the 
bargain in the United States by gening into 
the larger TV markets and expanding their 
effort to promote the product so that people 
will care,” he said. 

Said Lynn, “We hope our broadcast part- 
ners are as patient as we are and that they are 
in it for (he long-lam as we are." 

The WLAF is owned by 26 of the 28 
National Football League teams, which will 
Icidr in an additional S13 mOlion dollars next 
year. 

"They’ve proved they can organize a quali- 
ty league with quality players,” said Dennis 
Lewin, senior vice president for production at 
ABC which raid $28 mQEon for die right to 
televise the WLAFs first two seasons. “Now 
they’ve got to take it back into the shop and 
fix those dungs that that aren’t working prop- 
erly while its still under warranty.” 

WLAF executives said the first season 
compared favorably with the former Ameri- 
can Football League, which struggled for 

It’s big time, it’s 
professional, it's show 
business.’ 

Bob Payton, 

World Bowl chairman 

most of its seven years before it merged with 
the NFL in 1967. 

“The Achille s heal of all new leagues is 
their financial base, and generally after the 
first year there’s a big shake-up with lots of 
teams sold or shut down,” said Joe Bailey, 
WLAF chief operating .officer and a former 
executive with the NFL’s Dallas Cowboys. 
“That will not be the case with us." 

With relatively low, incentive-based player 
salaries and lean organizations throughout 
the league structure, no franchise is expected 
to lose more than $1 million this year. The 
league itself could break even in half of its 10 
cities. 

Bailey said the league would add up to four 
teams next year, two in Europe and two in 
major markets in the United Stales. 

Both tekviaon and league executives said 
they did not regard the quality of play on the 
field as a major concern. With only 15 to 20 
players expected to depart for the NFL next 
year, the continuity will inevitably help. 

They said much of the criticism of the level 
of play in the new league was the result of 


impressions famed early in the season, when 
teams took the field after only one month 
together, and of the absence of recognizable 
NFL names. 

Barcelona defensive end Bruce Clark, a 
former NFL all-pro, said the WLAF resem- 
bled the U.S. Football League, which provid- 
ed the NFL with a number of stars after it 
folded in 1986. 

“There’s a great pool of talent, with lots of 
lop players who only need an opportunity to 
show it on the field,” he said 

But the TV executives and some WLAF 
officials maintained that the NFL should 
compensate the WLAF teams for taking the 
league's newly developed stars by freeing up 
more of its own players. 

“The last thing that is going to happen is 
for us to lose 15 to 30 players and not get 15 
to 30 back," Lynn said. 

In Europe, the main problem is keeping the 
momentum of a surprisingly successful first 
year. 

“We were scared we might throw a party 
and nobody came," Hides said 

In fact, rite fans turned out in impressive 
numbers in Barcelona, Fr ankf urt and espe- 
cially London, averaging more than 33,000 
per game when the games woe played in 
Europe. 

Television ratings have either matched or 
exceeded expectations in all three markets. 
The weekly one-hour WLAF ma g a zin e 
broadcast by Channel 4 in Britain drew just 
under 500,000 viewers each Saturday, about 
the average for the time slot In Spain, TV3 
Catalunya's delayed telecasts were the third 
most popular sports program after soccer and 
bask etball 

Its broadcast of the first Monarchs-Drag- 
ons game, the only live lelecasi of the season, 
drew as many viewers as top domestic basket- 
ball games. 

“If I could do cartwheels, 1 would” said 
Bruce Dworshak, the league's European co- 
ordinator. “Now we have to put as much 
energy into the 40-week, off-season teaching, 
promoting, getting out to the schools and 
laying the foundations for a further step up- 
ward next year.” 

The WLAF is to add two franchises in 
E urop e next year, with Berlin, Milan and 
Paris among the potential dries. 

The program to find top local athletes for 
the European teams will also be stepped up, 
and more than four per raster may be allowed 
next year. 

“We’re not in danger of losing our solid 
core of committed American football fans,” 
said Hicks. “What we have to do is attract 
newcomers to the game and make sure they 
stay." 


Agassi and Courier Reach Final 

First French Title Match 
Flitting Americans Since 9 54 




By Nick Stout 

Inunwtmml Horrid Tribune 

PARIS — Andre Agassi and Jim 
Courier, a pair of prodigies from 
Nick BoHettof s tennis academy in 
Florida, will vie for the French ten- 
nis championship on Sunday in the 
first all-American final since 1954. 

In the semifinals on Friday. 
Agassi beat Boris Becker, 7-5, 6-3, 
3-6, 6-1, and Courier rfiminarwH 
Michael Stub, 6-2, 6-7. 6-2, 6-4. 

Courier, 20, whose ranking has 
climbed to No. 9 after two major 
tournament victories this spring, 
had never made it past the fourth 
round of any Grand Sam tourna- 
ment until be came to Paris this 
year. 

If Courier should win the final, 
be would move up to No. 4 and 
Agassi would drop to fifth from 
fourth. 

Courier, who upset Stefan Ed- 
berg on Wednesday, has defeated 
Agassi twice in six matches as pro- 
fessionals, including his third- 
round victory in the 1989 French 
Open. 

Asked what he expected on Sun- 
day, Courier said only, “It’s going 
to be a fantastic final." 

The Agassi-Becker match was 
closer than the score indicated, and 
many of the points were decided on 

highly animated rallies tha t drew 
premature applause. 

“It seems uke every time we’ve 
played, excluding one match at the 
Masters one year, we've always had 
a battle," Agassi said, paying trib- 
ute to Becker, whom he has now 
beaten four times in seven matches.. 
“It has always been a dogfight out 
there." 

The dogfight Friday was most 
intense in the fust set. 

Becker had saved two set points 
at 4-5 and had a break point on 
Agassi at 5-all when Agassi deliv- 
ered a timely, if controversial ace. 

Agassi had already served a fault 
and was now delivering his second 
attempt- The ball touched the ser- 
vice line — or so said the line judge 
and the umpire, Richard logs, after 
dose inspection. 


“Shots Uke that can dedde a 
match,” said Becker, who had vig- 
orously protested the call “And 
they did today.” 

Instead of winning that game on 
a double fault and then serving for 
the set at 6-5, Becker watched 
Agassi beat him on tire next two 
points with an angled net-cord shot 
and a cross-court backhand to his 
feeL 

Becker’s errors at 5-6 cost him 
the game and the set Becker squan- 
dered three game points and finally 
gave the set to Agassi when his 
forehand shot went long. The set 
bad lasted about an hour and a 
quarter. 

“We both knew that the winner 
of that set would take such a men- 
tal edge over the next half an boor 
or hour and that he would win," 
Becker said, “which is exactly what 
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killed me." 

Agassi broke Becker at 2-3 in the 
second set with the aid of a double 
fault and won the deciding point cm 
a drop shot. 

In the third set, Becker broke 
serve in the fourth game but needed 
four break points to get the job 
done. It was ill he needed to win 
the set, 6-3, and he served the final 
game to love. 

Becker seemed to be riding the 
momentum when he broke Agassi 
a g «m to open the fourth set But it 
turned out to be the last game 
Becker would win all day. 

Agassi promptly broke back, 
taking the final point of that game 
after a rally in which both players 
were scrambling. 

Becker had a break point on 
Ag assi at 1-1, but Agassi saved it 
with a forehand winner. Becker did 
not know it at the twire, but it was 
the last chance be would have to 
turn the match bade his way. At 5- 
1, 40-30, Arasa ended everything 
with his sixth ace of the afternoon. 

“I knew that the longer the ral- 
lies went, tire more it favored me 
because this is more my game than 
his." Agassi said. “However, I 
wasn’t convinced that I had the 
match under control at any stage. 



Jcan-Loup Goman/ Ageoor 

Andre Agassi powering past Boris Becker and into the final. 


Maybe after the second, I felt com- 
fortable, but it didn’t last very long. 
He’s improved his game tremen- 
dously from the baseline, and any 
other day h could have been differ- 
ent." 

Becker volleyed far less than usu- 
al on Friday, and he explained that 
it would not have been wise to 
approach tire net too much on the 
wet day. 

“My game isn’t really serve-and- 
volley afl the time, ana it isn’t chip 
and coming in all the time," said 
Becker, who added that his sore 
thigh would have prevented him 
from putting on a serve-and-voDey 
show in any case. “When you play 
that slow on a day Glee this, you 
cannot only come in. It's easy to 
pass. I don't mind that so much, 
actually. I like to play three or four 


or five shots from the back and 
then when I have an opportunity, I 
approach.” 

Agassi would hke to think he had 
something to do .with Becker’s 
riianjy; in play. 

“1 think he went out there to 
rally a lot and take his short ball 
and come in,” Agassi said. “I kept 
it deep. I kept ham on his heels. I 
kept him moving a lot. As weD as I 
was hitting the ball today, I proba- 
bly made it tough for him to stick 
to tris game plan.” 

Becker, who could have-moved 
to the top of the rankings with a 
victory Friday, served 15 aces and 
surprised Agassi with some deft 
drop shots, but he failed for the 
seventh rime to reach the. final of 
the only Grand Slam tournament 
he has never won. 
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Thunday'i Line Score* 

AMERICAN LKABUK 

Mam* n< m wo— « u t 

outrun m m wx— a i • 

BanfcftMdi5Mn M), Swift (8) sad Bradlar: 
GaMctaon. Gftaon 19). Hammon 191 wd 
Tatttotoo. W-Gufflckm M. L— Benkhood. 
H Sv>— Mmamon (71. HRs— OatroR. «M- 
toMr CM. PMctar <121. 

WmkM 111 MO 349— « ■ ■ 

OafcJON IN Ml 51»~9 H I 

August. mum (7). Criffl ttt and Sortwtf; 
Hawfctra, Hatton m.Wtottan lU.Edwrtior (9) 
and AfMlr. w— Walton. ML L— CrlnU S*- 
Ectaratev (17). HRo - MIhwufcw . StatwttoO 
1101. OafctaMt Burnt* (71. McGwire Ml. 
T«*m MMX1MM MO— 3 M 3 

Kauai aty Ml HMMM HI— I U 1 
08 tartm*) 

RVCM. BarttaM Ml. JeRuntfl (9). BJffctr 


til), Jaftaat (11), Ataxandar |l», Room 
(It) aid Shutter; So b tr t wBtn. Aquino (I), 

MJ)avtj(»>.S.Davls (9).Craw»ord (IZl.Monf- 

porwy 04). Bodtfckar (H> and Mam*. W— 
BoddKkar. 5-A L— Rogora. «. HR — Kuan 
Of*. CMarttnac Ml. 

CMcbop ih Ml mi 1-1 II 1 

cttit i n in w m m a » 

[H iHtfotaJ 

Fmonlu.lUWe (71, IUnm (Ifl) and 
MttrSwMMI, Monos (M>) and SMomkW — 
SLParaL 2-4. L— D-tant*. 1-5. Sv— Ttriaum 
111). 

Tnratto U m M8-8 9 I 

* Acktr/Tlman (J).MoeDmMU),WaA (I) 
Old Mnt« MUadd. KUon (7). F re lmlrtt 
(l), Donation Ml, Obon (9) amt HaBo* w— 
M l loekl, ML L—ThnUn, 44. Sv-Ohon If). 
Hit B ort lrec re, Horn (8). 

BaMoa 9M IN 818-3 4 I 

OaBterate Ml NO hk-i 7 l 

Donvtn. Foam 17), Gray tt) and Pano; 
Lunpsmv ElcMwni (8). Hnrvov (I) and Piu- 
ftih. W-UnaMon. K. L—Oorwia ML St— 
Harvtv (14). HRi Bortov Bnmansky mi. 
California. WbilMd (11). 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Sqm Mon M Ml NM S I 

CldCaM OH III IH— 4 12 I 

Mntondu. MJtaddua 14), Rtartgun (» 
and Lomakin; GJModdtnc. AmnmacMr (9). 
DaSmnti (9) o«IWlfldn*W — GJVkKMux.6-3. 
L— WWandoz. M. HRs-Son DtaOd McGrlM 
03). OMCOOW Sondbor* tt). 

NOW YM in M IH-4 7 9 

Cm q n a nN in m no-5 9 • 

Vtota and OBrion; ROo. Powir II), Hiyon 
(I) and CM Ivor. Suite (I). W-< W . 3-L L— 
Vldfl, 44. 5v— Myor» (5). HR*— Now York, 
Jotforta (1). Cincinnati, Saba (7), O'NaHl 
HD. Bambwor (U. • 

Ma Rronctoco MS Ml MI-4 1) 1 

9 umm > m mi nm s » 

Block. Braniloy (■), RWwttt ff) and D«A- 
«r, KommWv W j Smfltv, Palocto* Ul. Klnrwr 
(W and StooBfiT.w— Block, 4-3L L— Smltoy.B-2. 
Sv— RM*M Ml. HR— San Francisco. 
MokWUHami Ml. 

H D u dl lpMt i m Ml BM 4 3 

AHanta 111 3M CU-9 U 3 

Comb*, Bawtr (4), AkwiiMs (7) and Late; 
Lotarondl, Mordwr (9) and H«ath.W— Lai- 
brondtS-L L-C«nbi.2-S. HRs-Anaate Ji» 
flea (». Btawwr (5). 

UsANMlM IN IH 009—1 4 I 

St. LOON MO MO OSS-4 0 I 

OMda COndMaria nLCrnarilaMScias- 
da; HULA 80 MO (D and FaBnazxL W-OMda, 
5-4. L — MOL 54. Sv-Cnm (3). 


Msatia ol M2 MS 1U— I U 2 

Hoostoa «n MS IM-t 17 1 

NaMwIzjMaN«r(4),Fa*ssro(4),Btirko(7). 
B-laaas (M and FHzMraM; Portugal. Clancy 
(4). Honor (7), Osuna (7), ScMlflna m and 
Biasia. w-ScMDina, 24. L-B-tonas. 24. 

MojOf League Leaders 

(Tkroaoli la Jaao 7) 
AMERICAN LHAQUE 

BAI It N M 
CRiPkWV Bit 51 200 32 72 440 

EJWnrtlna. Sw 

Starra, Ton 47)9* 3s 41 40 

MOll tar. Mil 40 209 M 71 440 

MJjtwb. Clo 37)44 1* 49 434 

DXdsn, Oak 5) T9* 40 45 J32 

Baines. Oak 47 144 M SS JJ1 

Jorner, CW 41 « 32 42 J» 

Puckett, Mn 5) 209 M 49 330 

Poionla. Cal 48 203 M M 325 

RUNS— OXenderron, Oakland. 40; Molttor. 
MHwaukoo, 30; Pakmla, CaUtomla 30; Can- 
M«r Oakland, 34; Patmalra, Texas, 31; Slor- 
TO, Texas, 3t 

RBI— OjOendersan, Oakland. 43; Flakier. 
Detroit. 43; Wtafleid. CalHamla. 41; Babies. 
Oakland, 40; Tnomas. CMcnoo, 39. 

NITS — CR token. Baltimore. 72: Matltsr, 
Milwaukee. 7); Puckett. Minnesota, 19; Sier- 
ra. Texas, tt; Poionla California, u. 

DOUBLES— RJUomar. Toronto. 17: Carter. 
Torenta 15; wnlte, Toronto, U; Boob*. Bos- 
ton. 14: DJOeaderaon. Oakland, 14; Palmeiro. 
Texas. M. 

TRIPLES— NMttar.Mllwnukoe^; Poionla. 
CaHlamta, 5; 12 ora llod wm> 1 
HOME RUNS— PJiendorsotv Oakland, 13; 
CRtokm. Boitlmore, 12; Doer, Detroit, 12; 
FWder. Detroit. 12; CDavb. Minnesota. 1): 
winfleld, CalHamla. 1L 
STOLEN SASES-Patonta, CaUtomla. Ik 
RJ len der s pn. Oakland: 17; Rabies. CMcono» 
14: muamar.TBrania, Ur Cuvier, Dairen, 12. 

PITCHING » dedstow) t to n ne m a n . De- 
treH.5-l.333.L94; Finley, Colltomki,9-2, jBII, 
334; Erickson. Minnesota, 1-2. JOO, 130; Key. 
Toronto, 8-XJOd 234; CandfottL CloraloMl 7- 
2,371,323; LanwOon-CoIHornia. 7-2^771. X58; 
Sanderson. New York, 7-2 JJ9 , 372 
STRIKEOUTS— ClemereL Boston. 03; 
Rvon. Tans. 74: Finlay. CalHamla. W; Mc- 
DowelL CMcaoo. 71; R-Mmson. Seattle. 49. 

SAVES— Eckenlov. Oakland. 17; Hcavav. 
Catttomla M; Reardon, Boston, 14; Asullara 
Minnesota. 13; DJWerd. Toronto. 12; Je.Ruv 
sefl, Texas. 12. 

NATIOHAL LEAGUE 

G AB R H PCL 
T.Gwynn. SO 54 m 32 7* 344 

Jose, StL 47 175 30 41 349 


Samuel, LA 
asmltb, StL 
McGee. 5F 
JgsHcs AH 
EUBOta, Htn 
Pnmm. Att 
zone. StL. 
Bonilla, Pit 


50 1*5 31 48 333 
49 177 32 88 321 

47 Ul 25 59 324 

48 US 35 59 319 

47 174 34 S 314 
44 152 30 48 3K 

49 T74 25 55 313 

50 US 31 57 308 


RUNS— TJemand e x. Son Dtawa 39; Cato- 
man. New York. 37; Butler. Las Anaetei. 34; 
Da3lileld),Moamgal.34; Justice. Atiaaia 35; 

Son&XfQ, fhlfnan *H 

RBI— W.Clortc. San Fnmctaca. 43; Justice. 
AHanta. 41; T3teynn San Diem. 38. Kruk. 
Philadelphia. 37; CaWoron. MeatreoL 34; 
FJWcGriff, Sob Diego, 34. 

HITS— TJOwynn, Son Diego. 79; Samuel. 
Ijm Angela. 45; Jose. SL LooIasT; Sandberg. 
Chicago, 60; Jmt1ce.Atkxiin.S9.McCee.San 
Frandsco, 59. 

DOUBLES— Jose. SL Louis, 17; Bonilla 
PltNOurgai*; Just too. Atlanta 14; T^Cwyna 
5an Dtega14; HMarmandimaH, 13; I-Can- 
ales, Houston 13; Sandberg, OdoogatX 
TRIPLES— T.Gwmn.Saa Diego. 7; Felder. 
San FntadscaO ; Coleman. New Yartu5 ; Cao- 
daste. Houston. 4; L-Ganzolez, Houston. 4; 
7. Fernanda. San Dieoa A 
HOME RUNS— F38cGrtfL San Diego, 13; 
GM CMcsaa 11; Jatamaa Now York, II; 
OLNeHL Ondnnatl, II; WXlark. San Francb- 
ca 11 . 

STOLEN BASES— Cdemcxi. New Yortc.32; 
DaShtclda Moatr*aL2S; Grissom, Montreal. 
23, Nfatoa AtJanto, 23; Oimlth. SL Louis, 17. 

PITCHING (5 decision*}— Carpenter. SL 
Louta.4-1, JS7. 230; Glavlna Atlanta. 9-2 JBM, 
203; RJUorttna. La* Angeles, «-2 312 239; 
Smitev, PIRteurgh, 8-2 Jim, 134; Hurst, Saa 
Diana 4-2 JSL X10. 

STRIKEOUTS— Cona Now York. 74; Goo- 
den, New York, 73; GJVtadaox, Chicago. 63; 
Rlta OndnnoH. <3; Glavlna AHama 42 
SAVES— Dibble. Cincinnati, U; DaSmOti. 
Dilaaga 13; LeJkalth, SL LauN. 13; Leftort*. 
Son Dieoa 12; Franca New York, 11. 

Japanese Baseball 


CENTRAL LEAGUE 

W L T PEL GB 
34 18 I -570 — 
26 20 1 344 1 

24 29 1 -533 1K> 
2422 1 821 2 

25 3 0 371 2 
14 31 0 311 nvt 


Hiroshima 24 18 

QwntChl 26 20 

Yakut! 24 Z) 

Totva 24 22 

Yomlurl 25 23 

HoraMa U 31 

Fridem Resot! 
Yomlurl 4, Harabfn 0 


AUTOS TAX FREE 


INTERNATIONAL CLASSIFIED 


(Continued From Back Page) 


AUTOS TAX FREE 


CONSDB ITDOM^ NG 

Fas, export, dcp*i aa dwt , 
W0 whe PtWbto bo* odd i .oni- 
noty m Now York & across *o US. 
From linmle er ranch lo oonglcx 

prejosB. We offer hob n 15 by egw. 

TO; 212-481-84*4 
FAX; 212-481-95*2 USA 


LOW (XKTFUGHTS 


WOMDWBE * d« U sd dqmre at 
da Imw ewe daeoirt: ecoeoaw 
ariont OnN csstfc paoUb. Tel 
tad P! 42 8? 10 SI Fas 42 55 S 8! 


DMLY Mams AT LOWE5T MIES ID 
taw nnor North tawncm wl carport. 

W tan {33-1)47 04 67 51. 



HOTELS 

SWITCERLAXP 

Ul CBM GRAM ) HOUR EDROPE 
Dorking. CNN. Tet (41) 
41/36 inite (81) 41/31 1031. 

EDUCATION 



PACIFIC LEAGUE 

W L T Pd. GB 

So Dm 32 13 1 3*7 — 

Kintetsu 24 21 0 333 7Vi 

Nippon Horn 22 23 1 ABV 9W 

DaM 20 21 0 .488 9VS 

Latte 18 28 0 391 M 

Orix 1828 0 391 U 

F ri day** Results 
Solbu X Ortx 2 
lametsu 3, Lotto 1 10 Innings 
Dale! % Nlaoan Ham 2 


TENNIS 


Bench Open 

MBITS SINGLES, SEMIFINALS 
Andre Agassi HI,U5,iM. Boris Becker (21, 
Germany, 7-5. 8-3. 3-4, M; Jim Courier (9), 
US, dot Michael Slid) (T2), Germany, 4-16-7 
0-101, 4-2. 44. 

MENS DOUBLES. SEMIFINAL 
John Fllzgercid, Australia ond Andere Jar- 
red (VI, Sweden, det Grant Connell. Canada 
ond Glenn MkNbata (6). Cmoda 441. 64. 

WOMEN'S DOUBLES. SEMIFINALS 
Gfgl r o m o o de x i UJL odnd Jana Novotna 
(11, Czedxislavakladef- Arantxa Sanches W- 
cario 13), 5pala ond Heiorta Sukova, Ciecho- 
stovaMa 7-4 5-7. 64. 


CYCLING 


Shod’ItaHa 

Top flnlslien to FridaTk nFklkawtor I2M 
stage, front Savona to MaavHo: 1. Massiml- 
Sano LollL Italy, 5 hours. 04 minutes and ID 
seconds; 2. Jcan-Franaris Bernard. France; 
3. Franca CMacdoJl. Italy; A Marina Lelan- 

retaSpcdn— all 3 seconds behind; 5. Ctoudto 

Oilaapucd, Italy; 4. Eric Boyer, France, bom 
38 seconds betted; 7. Eduardo Charas. Spains 
& Roberto ConH, Italy; 9. Federico Echove. 
Satfn— aUld* behind; 10. Leonardo Sierra, 
Venezuela 1:33 behind. 

Overall ' se ders: 1. CMocdoll. 54 hours. 59 
minutes. 20 seconds; 2. Lefurreta 30 seconds 
behind; X Lett. i:D7 behind; *. CMappacd. 
Ii33 behind; 5. Gianni Bugna Italy, 1:57 be- 
Mnd; d. Vladimir Pirfnlkav, Soviet Untoa 3:21 
beMMt; 7. Sierra 3:32 behind; 8. Echara 3J7 
behind; 9. Tenon Jaskida Poland, 4:02 be- 
hind; ID. Boyer, 4:05 behind. 


BuIckCtassIc 

LeadBng scores Thersday o t ter route owe cl 
Biel mWtan. dollar classic Ployed at the <37? 
yard, par 343S-71 Westchester coarse: 
Fulton Alien*. S. Africa 32-34-44 

Bred Bryant, ui 33-33-66 

Chris Perry, uj. 3432-44 

Pmd Azlnger. US. 31-35-64 

BHt Banner, U3. 3532-47 

Denis Watson. Zimbabwe 3532-47 

David Coni pc, US. 3532-47 

Roger Mattbta. US. 33-34-47 

Wnyne Grady. Australia 33-34-47 

HON Irwin, U£. 36-33-47 


CRICKET 


FIRST TEST 

■■stood vs. West ladles, Second Day 
Friday, hi Leeds, England 
England 1st Inntnps; 198 art-out 


BALTIMORE— Recalled Leo Gomez, third 
basemen, tram Rochester. International 
League. Put Jett Me Knight, inflsUSer, an 15- 
day dhabhd list. 


BOSTON— Put Mike Marshall, first base- 
man-outfieider, on 15-day disabled nst netro- 
octtve to June 2. Recalled Phil Pkmtter, first 
baseman, from Pawtucket, International 
League. Stated Phillip Bailey, Joel Barnett, 
aadTIm Van Edmond, pi tetters: James Crow- 
lev and Antonia Ferreira second bas e men; 
and Dana Lrvmsie. catcher. 

CALIFORNIA— Optioned CUM Young, 
Pilcher, to Edmonton, Pacific Coast League. 
Activated rernondo Valenzuela, pitcher. 
CHICAGO— Stated Scott Ruffcarn, pitcher. 
CLEVELAND— Signed Manny Ramirez, 
outfielder, and assigned him to Burlington 
Aapatachlan League. Sent Albert Belle, out- 
fielder, to Qtiarada Springs, Pac if ic Coast 
League. Recalled Luis Madina, outfielder, 
tram Colorado Springs. 

Ml N N ESOTA— Stoned Anthony Banks, out- 
flekler; Shawn Mnter,Davtd5artalnandOc»- 
nf* Sweeney, pitchers- Assigned Miller end 
Banks to Fort MyoraGutf Coast League and 
Sarto In and Sweeney to Ellzabethtoa AppoI a- 

chlan LiKWtft. 

OAKLAND— Put Joe Kllnk,pftdier, and WaO 
Weiss, shortstop, an 15dav dtaabled list Re- 
called JNst Briscoe, pHcher.and MRa BanSck. 
IntlBlder, from Tocoma Pacific Cbast League. 

SEATTLE— Pul Ken Griffey Sr.outTMdM-, 
an )5day disabled list, retroactive to June I. 
Recalled Oave Barba, pitcher, tram Calgary, 
Pacific Coast League. 

Texas — A ctivated John RusseiL catcher, 
from 15-day disabled list. Pc sHuxi to d Eric 
None, pitcher, tor assignment. 

TORONTO— Signed Chris topher Sly pes, 
third baseman; Louis BcnbOW, shortstop; and 
Roger Daman. Andrew Doliaa and Steven 
Sinclair, pitchers. 

NaOomri League 

CINCINNATI— Stawd Toby RamflaM. 
catcher; Wayne Wllkerson outfielder; and 
Brian KaeiUng and Randall Snead, short- 
stops. Assigned Rumflew and Wltkeraan to 
Prlncetoa Appalachian League and Kodllng 
and Snead to Bluings, Pioneer League. Op- 
tioned Freddie Benavides, Inflelder. to Nash- 
vtue. American Association. RecalM Keith 
Brown, Ditcher, from Nashville. 

N.y. MET S— Signed Al SMrtoy, outfielder; 
Frank Jacobs and John Klratr. first base- 
men; Mark Hokanson, Cfittord Jones, and 
James McCraadv. Pitchers; Brett Roeesler, 
catcher; and Donald White, outfielder. 

PHILADELPHIA— Signed Tommy Eason, 
catcher; John Mai Ire, sh ort s to p ; Tom BIM, 
out field er; John WWsonBgftpHcheri Wayne 
Joftasoaoutfletder; Dove Hoyden, shortstop; 
Dean Hopp and Art Ruth, catchers; and Pat 
Boicun and Mike Grace, pitcher* 
PITTSBURGH— Signed Todd Schroedor. 
first baseman-outfielder, ond Mike Maguire 
and Suan Evans. Pitcher*. 

FOOTBALL 

Mananaf Football League 
KANSAS CITY— 5taMd Patrick Allen, cor- 
ne rbo c k. and Michael Harris, guard. 

PHILADELPHIA— Signed Darrell Bea- 
ver* safety-linebacker. 

PHOENIX— Stated Brad Henke, defensive 
tackle. 

SAN DIEGO — signed Wayne Dickson, line- 
bocker; Tam WhstkA kicker; Ruben Rodri- 
guez. punter; and Mike WIRiyeombe, tackle, 
world League at American Poetbod) 
LONDON— Put KenSaki. Unebaricer.en In- 
lured reserve. Activated Jomas Singletary, 
linebacker, from inlured reserve. 

HOCKEY 


N.Y. ISLANDERS— Agreed to terms with 
Ray Ferr a ro, center, on muUtvoar contract. 

COLLEGE 

NCAA Su spe n ded Brooklyn Col Woe's soc- 
cer team tram men's national championship 
to u rn am ent tor two years tor unsportsman- 
like conduct toward game officials In 1990 
MumamenL Barred Joseph Fanetu, Break lyn 
College soccer plover, tram port Iripafing In 
future soccer champtawhlp* 

BIG EAST CONFERENCE— Named Tert 
Schindler manager of network production* 
COLLEGE FOOTBALL ASSOCIATION— 
Named Robert Lowlesuh al rmim. App ro ved 
active member sh ip at Tatsa. 

COLGATE— Named Lee Beck and Terry 
Dow assistant football coache* 
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ML ESCORT SBMCZ 

The world's nee bsaiAM end 
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Tarkanian to Quit After Next Season 

LAS VEGAS (AP) — Saying the latest controversies surrounding his 
program had “proven to be the final straw,” Jerry Tartarian, basketball 
coach at the University of Nevada-Las Vegas, said Friday that he would 
resign as coach and assistant athletic director at the end of next season. 

Tarkanian, who has been the UNLV coach for 18 years, said that be 
would coach the program he built into a national powerhouse for one 
more year before retiring. “The latest round of inaccurate but damaging 
rumors has proven to be the final straw," he said in a letter of resignation 
to the university's president, Robert Maxson. 

Tarkanian took a final swipe at the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association in the letter, saying he had been a vocal opponent of 
“improper and unethical investigative practices on the pan of the 
NCAA s enforcement (fivision." He said the most recent controversy over 
photos showing his framerplayezs in a hot tub with Richard Peny, a two- 
time convicted sports fixer, had caused an “emotional strain" that has 
“left an empty cup." 

Roberts Is to Cokcb NHL Whalers 

HARTFORD, Connecticut (AP) — Jimmy Roberts, who coached 
Springfield to two straight American Hockey League titles, was named 
coach of the National Hockey League's Hartford Whalers on Friday. 

Roberts replaces Rick Ley, who was fired last week with a year 
remaining on his three-year contract because of differences with the 
Whalers’ owner, Richard Gordon. Roberts, 51, became the club’s third 
bead coach in four seasons. He has a 21-16-8 record as an NHL head 
coach, taking over for Scotty Bowman at Buffalo at the end of the 1981- 
82 season. At Springfield, Roberts had a' 113-109-18 record and has 
received coach of the year honors in successive seasons. 

Roberts, known as an excellent defensive forward, also played on five 
Stanley Cup champions with the Montreal Canadiens during his- J 5-year 
NHL career, which be finished in St Lotus. 

For die Record 

Judy Nelson, the former companion of Martina Navratilova, has filed a 
lawsuit in Fort Worth, Texas, seeking up to S10 million to meet the terms 
of a “nonmarital cohabitation agreement” the two signed in 1986. A June 
20 bearing has been set to address Nelson’s request that someone be 
appointed to distribute the couple’s assets. f AP) 

Boston Celtics forward Larry Bod was resting Friday in a Boston 
hospital after undergoing surgery to correct a back injury that kept him 
out of 22 games last season. (AP) 

Hie New York Gty Marathon is to award cadi prizes based on rime 
performances rather than order of finish in the race on Nov. 3. Men who 
break the world record, currently two hours, six minutes, 50 seconds, will 
earn 5100,000 and the same amount will be awarded to women who beat 
the women’s world record of 2:21 :06. (Reuters) 


AT&T USADirecf Service. 

Your Express Connection to AT&T Service. 

Calling the States when you're overseas 
has never been easier All you have to do is dial 
a number to be connected to an AT&T Operator in the 
US You can use your AT&T Calling Card or call collect 

AT&T USADlrect Service is available in crrer 
90 countries. Here are some of them 


LUXEMBOURG 


NETHERLANDS'* 




For additional OSADireet access numbers or information about the service, 
call US col lea sc 412*53-7*53. When in the U5, call 1 800 84-4000 Ext. 436 for. 
your free KSHJWrrcr information card. 

"Awaii second dial mne ** Public 
phones requite coin c* card. 

’VRamm portion. 'Dal'tT and -^Ba* __ 

ju-ait second tone ouKlde 'Warsaw ~~ iSTfeai 

3 Dia! "02" ficsL outside of Cairn — • . . . 

‘limited aval lability ~ 1 H© TTCjnt CllOICS. 
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DAVE BARRY 


Macro Your Aseik lifting the Veil on the First Europeans 


M IAMI — Without question, 
the most important inven- 
tion in human history, next to fro- 
zen yogurt, is the computer. With- 
out computers, it would be 
virtually impossible for us to ac- 
complorwur xow;gkcjnf{&( 

Hold it, there seems to be a key- 
board problem here. Let me just try 
plugging this cable into . . . 

ERROR ERROR ERROR ALL 
FILES HAVE BEEN DE- 
STROYED YOU STUPID BA- 
ZOOTYHEAD 

Ha ha! Considering what a won- 
derful invention computers are, 
they certainly have a way of mak- 
ing you sometimes feel like pouring 
coffee into them and listening to 
them scream. Of course you should 
not do this. The first role of data 

processing is: “Never pour hot bev- 
erages into a computer, unless it 
bdoags to somebody else, such as 
your employer. 1 * 

□ 

For many of us, the first “hands- 
on" experience with computers oc- 
curs in the workplace. This was 
certainly true in the newspaper 
business. One day we reporters 
came to work and discovered that 
our old. slow, horse-drawn type- 
writers bad been replaced by sleek, 
efficient computers with keys that 
said mysterious, scary things like 
“BREAK" ami “NUM LOCK." 
Fortunately, we were trained by 


er personnel who spoke no English. 
“Before you macro your ASCII, 
you have' to format your RAM," 
they would advise us. 

So we reporters were wary at 
first, but after just 17S weeks erf 
training, we discovered that in- 
stead of writing on clumsy, old- 
fashioned paper, we could' create 
lengthy stories entirely on the com- 
puter screen, and that, simply by 
pushing a button, send them to 
. . . the Planet Zembar. 

“WHERE THE HELL IS MY 
STORY!?” we would say, shaking 
the computer personnel by their, 
necks. But the lost stories always 
turned out to be our own fault. We 
had invariably committed some ba- 
sic bouehead dala-processing error 
such as — you are going to laugh 
when I tell you this — failing to 
modem our ROM BIOS VGA 
megahertz cache. 

□ 

But gradually we got the hang of 
it, and today we journalists routine- 
ly use highly sophisticated, multi- 


nuUion-doUar computer systems to 
perform a function that is vital to 
the survival of a free society, name- 
ly, sending personal messages to 
each other. Walk into a newspaper, 
and you'll see serious-looking jour- 
nalists clattering away on their key- 
boards; it looks as though they're 
writing important stories about the 
plight of the Kurds, but m fact 
they’re sending e3ch other the joke 
about what the male giraffe said to 
the female giraffe in the bar. In the 
old days, journalists had to trans- 
mit jokes manually. 

Also computers now have “spell- 
checkers," winch enable us to catch 
and correct common misspellings 
such as “bazoo liehead." 

Of course, there are some prob- 
lems. Yon have probably read about 
computer “viruses," which comput- 
ers get when they’re left uncovered 
in drafty rooms. This is bad, because 
if you're working on an infected 
computer, it wifl periodically emit 
electronic sneezes (unfortunately 

you’ll be showered with billions of 
tiny invisible pieces of electronic 
phlegm, called “bytes," which pene- 
trate into your brain and gradually 
make you stupid. 

□ 

This is definitely happening to 
me. m at down at my borne com- 
puter to write a thoughtful column 
about, say, foreign policy, and I'll 
type: “In view of the recent dramat- 
ic changes in the world geopolitical 
situation, it’s time to play some soti- 
taire." My computer has a solitaire- 
playing prog ram on it, probably in- 
vented % the Japanese in an effort 
to sabotage the American economy. 

I used to think solitaire was boring, 
but now that my brain is clogged 
with computer boogers, I spend 
hours moving the httle electronic 
cards around, staring at die screen 
with the same facial expression as a 
mullet, while the computer sneezes 
on me. None of this was possible 
just IS years ago. 

So if you don't already have a 
home computer, I strongly recom- 
mend that you get one. Of course, 
before you buy, you'll want to 
know the answers to some perti- 
nent questions, especially: What 
DID the male giraffe say to the 
female giraffe in the bar? The an- 
swer — this’ll kfll you — is: “The 
higpowoifi &kjDdO,dmjd ERROR 
ERROR ERROR 

Knight-Ridder Newspapers 


By Barry James 

International Herald Tribune 

V ENICE — They were beer swillas and 
cultivators of the vine, terrifying foes 
in battle, bat lovers of good company, 
song, poetry and fine adornments. 

They flourished for a thousand years, 
then slowly left the stage before the might 
of the Roman Empire and upsurging Ger- 
manic tribes, taking their harps and their 
songs, their homespun cloaks and their 
legends to the outer fringes of Europe. 

Aristotle said they feared neither earth- 
quakes nor the raging seas, but as Julius 
Caesar and a number of other superior 
Romans observed, they were terrible orga- 
nizers, incapable of prolonged action and 
more addicted to bawdy banquets than the 
hard business of war and government. 

Now that die barriers between East and 
West have come down and Europe stands 
on the brink of becoming a united trading 
community of 360 million people, it is 
fitting to remember the original Europe-’ 
ans , the Celts, whose history and customs 
are documented in a remarkable exhibition 
at the Palazzo Grassi in Venice. 

Once their do main stretched from the 
misty shores of Finis terre to the borders of 
Greece. They were the Galatians of the 
New Testament, the Gauls of Caesar's his- 
tory. the “kdtoT of the Greeks, remarked 
upon for their height, their muscularity and 
their fair coloring their bards (another 
word of Greek origin) and their druids. 

Because the Celts left no written record, 
relatively little is known about them. But 
archaeological research is light 

on their sophistication and sensibility as 
artists and artisans and their in f ] ;»»nr»» cm 
European culture. They were not so much a 
single people as a huge scattering of tribes 
with similar art forms, military structures 
and religious beliefs, and probably a com- 
mon language. 

The organizers of the exhibition, which 
runs through Dec. 8. have assembled one 
of the largest collection of Celtic art and 
artifacts under one roof — about i500 
exhibits from more than 200 museums in 
24 countries, mrfnHmg many small or pro- 
vincial museums. 

The collapse of communism midway 
through the preparations meant that the 
organizers were able to expand their hori- 
zons to parts of Eastern Europe once 
under Celtic sway. The object that adorns 
the exhibition posters, is the strangely 
haunti n g bronze head of a fantas tic 
from Brno in Czechoslovakia. 

The Celts were for the Romans the enig- 
matic and powerful barbarians from the 
legendary reaches of the north, whose cit- 
ies. according to Strabo the geographer, 
were the forests. 

According to Julios Caesar, the Gauls 


were u foud of change, and easly excited to 
war," but “are attached to liberty and hate 
slavery." The Celts blindly threw them- 
selves into battle in search erf a good death. 
Livy said that in attack, they were “more 
than men,” in defeat “less than women.'’ 

They were the antithesis of the classical 
ideal, with its measured stress on order and 
proportion. The early Celtic art has a 
strange remoteness. Gold objects axe deco- 
rated with zoomorphic and floral designs. 
Bronze sculptures and artifacts brim with a 
Iivdy force. 

The opening exhibit is the classical stat- 
ue of the Dying Gaul from the Capitofine 
Museum in Rome — the Celt as seen 
through Hellenistic eyes. He wears around 
his neck the torque or metal collar that 
distinguished aristocrats and w ar ri or s. 

Next is a time-eroded wooden statue 
from Geneva that gives a disconcerting jolt 
into another, remoter world. 

Before the age of Perides in Athens, a 
Critic culture known as HaDstatt, named 
after the place in Austria where excava- 
tions have revealed impressive burial mon- 
uments. developed across Europe in the 
6th century BC from present-day Burgun- 
dy to Bohemia. 

The Grits were headed by aristocrats, 
princes and even queens, like Boudkca of 
Britain. Many of them titled large territo- 
ries and major routes from strategic for- 
tresses with the aid of a powerful warrior 
caste. Their artifacts and drinking cups and 
chariots possess a rough military quality 
suggesting a threatened, frontier society 
The Hallstatt culture merges into anoth- 
er gentler one called La Tene, from an 
excavation site in Switzerland, where ob- 
jects of exquisite beauty testify not only to 
a life of greater ease and luxury, but also to 
the dose ttfaticrahip for the Celts of an, 
ritual and religious symbolism. 

From that period, perhaps the most in- 
teresting in purely artistic terms, come tor- 
ques, intricate fibulae and clasps, arm and 
ankle bracelets, bdt buckles, boro stirrup 
cups embossed with gold, bronze pitchers 
and painted vases, decorative chariot fit- 
tings and horse fittings. 

This apparently tranquil period gave 
way to a warrior age in the fourth and third 
centuries B.G, marking the increasing con- 
tact and conflict with the expanding Ro- 
man Empire. The swords became longer 
and military accoutrements were decorated 
with predatory birds, boars and human 

figures. 1 

Caesar noted the habit of the Gauls of 
dedicating part of their war booty to the 
gods, a fortunate happenstance for archae- 
ologists who have discovered such victory 
piles full of spear heads, shields, helmets, 
pieces of man, chariot parts and swords, 
often ritually bent or broken. 






Haim ting bronze head of a fantastic airnnal from the museum at Brno. 


Tins means that the exhibition is heavy 
on rusted swords and fragments of weap- 
ons that are likely to be of more interest to 
the specialist than to the casual visitor. But 
there is enough oT sheer beauty to compen- 
sate. 

The presentation is lavish but gimmicky. 
The walls are covered with panels of green 
wash containing quotations from the an- 
cients. A reproduction of a tiny gold cora- 
cle from Ireland is on its own in a large 
darkened roam full of fiberglass tree 
trunks. The small gold objects are boused 
in black columns in a darkened room, with 
magnifying portholes on one side. Custodi- 
ans in snappy uniforms hover everywhere. 


The entrance fee of 10,000 lire <S9) in- 
dudes a short guide translated into poor 
English. Video rooms and a bank of com- 
puters provide additional information 
about Critic customs and settlements. The 
catalogue, only in Italian, is of door-stop- 
per dimensions, and certain to remain for 
many years an important research tool for 
anyone interested in the history and art of 
the early Celts. 

The exhibition sheds light on an impor- 
tant but relatively tittle-known civilization 
at the dawn of European history. It does 
not fully succeed in bringing the period to 
life. The Celts fascinate, but they remain 
hidden b ehin d the veil of time and the 
obscuring douds of Roman rhetoric. 


PEOPLE 

— 

Nurerec Quits Troupe 
After Kicking Incident 

Rudolf Nureyer has seat bis coo- 

tract back to a theater company th 
Italy after a dispute prompted by 
hi<g kicking a Brazilian dancer in the 
behind. "Nurcyev behaved badly A ~ 
first toward the ballet company J I) 111 
and toward the public, and now f| JI* 
toward us too." Lorenzo Ferrera, l 
the artistic director of the Verona 
Lyric Theater, said Friday. Nurc- *‘ ' 
yev had asked dancers to express MUi 
solidarity with him after he kirited r J 
Criso de Ahneyih &\ a dress re* . '• 
hearsal For a world premiere of j* ‘ 

“Death in Venice" last mouth 
They refused. ; . 

□ 

Harold Rider, the once prolific 
playwright whose output has dwin* v*‘ 
died in recent years, has a new play .- 
readv for the fall. The Almeida * - 
Theatre in the Islington section of V . - 
London said it would start pre- 
views of “Piny Time" on Oct. 31. ■ 

The play, which runs less than an *'[ 
hour, marks the 60-year-old dra- 
matist's first work for the stage in 
three years. The playwright will 
direct. •' 

o 

M uhamm ad Alt helped Mayor * 

David Dinkins hand out college 
scholarships to five New York high ft 
school students selected for aca- . . 
demic performance, community 
volunteer service and school lead- 
ership. In the ninth-annual Joe 
Louis Memorial Scholarship 
Awards, the big winner was Oyin- 
kaa Bruce, a Bronx High School of . 

Science student, who will received 
$2,000 annually for four yean of 
college. ... ' 

□ r • .. 

Mathias Rust, 23, convicted in 
April of stabbing a nurse who 
spurned his advances, married 
last month at the “Htim.af Rn»" 
chapd in Reno. Nevada, to Katar- 
zyna Bunfay, 27. ThcGeraian news- r n - 

paper BOd ran a story oq the wed- ^ U] / 
diqg, but provided- no background v 

on Burdzy, who is ft&sh, or say 
where the couple had met. Rust was 
convicted April 19 Of attempted 

manslaughter and sflnftwri in- iiw v , 

and a half years in prison, but al- . 
lowed to remain free while appeal- . , 
ing the sentence. Biki said a film of ^ , 
the 10-day honeymoon was made by . 

the private German television net- 
work Premiere. Rust became a Ger- , 
man folk hero in 1987 when he land- 
ed & plane in Red Square in . . 
Moscow. He spent more than ayear Jf 
in a Soviet prison for the feat. ;; 
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NH 


fang ^ 


HOLIDAY RENTALS j HOLIDAY RENTALS 


MONACO jS rani ocepfcvd prop- UJBBtON 4 GAB), oU mas A or- 
arty, tatf July Amur. fVovmai rr*5- amrfa, pari* oT 2 4 ID ha, pod, 4 

to home [abort 300 ujitl 5 bed- badroana, 8 paras eodi. FB50D/ 

room* + guest house (SO iqjn.) + waelt free end June, mjy fa|y, 

bg pool + pool house with bath ae ro S^jl/Ocl Frm» 6&2Z1239. 

muled n once: hautoceeoer. man- 


INTERNATIONAL CLASSIFIED 


bg pool + pool house 
fndbded " pace: how 
■once of house, pool 4 
Kim.). Cd own* 33-93 


Kim). Co* owner 33-93 35 43 41 


FRENCH PROVINCES 


FRENCH HVKSA 

St Jaw Of Fatal. Gap I'M, 


For reof 

Owce of wfca. 3 to 6 bedroo m 


Intermedia 


19. Bd. General Ladero. 

OwlQ ■ Benuievew-Mer 
TU3m0>AOlFw3W93J«.n36 


PARIS A SUBURBS 


PERSONALS 



COLLECTORS 


COUS C TOr S ITEM and un i- M an 
piece, 1946 J*i* red hand) memo 
seats, COO. Mai anbr from Bob Teh 
fi]42 23 79 61. -w«d> the dama in 
red tfj4e and epWez lei nese n '. 


EROTICA 

Qucfey end tore Eritim. Otynpc 
Press Be. Send for catalogue la 
Deledus Bocfa. Dq* HT. 27 OU 
Gloucester Straw, tendon wtlN 30C 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


GREECE 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


RUUS ft SUBURBS 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


ATI PC AOtOPQUS. Unique locafan, >B HAI1B, DMWBL lop Boors, 120 
ho«e 300 i^m. W»n«. gor- »yn. grag Para — y t d en* yiet. 
den. free, uktie far i—denc* aid ! beo^ 

or a— iriara W«1 cRr* fVA. mil to. ft C2 IA Que er 413t 13.10 

(answering efl ort e ) 


IHZA. O—er rents house, baouidui 
yew, mad, 3 be fto o m , 4 baths, 
pool Qiect loathon near borbor & 
beach. Cbl Rsizg 04) 71- 317479 or 
leoee meaoge (33] i- 4Z6IJ7.1I. 



TOOtRKADEKS 
VOTING ROM 
THE USA 

THE HT IS NOW 
AVAJLABU: IN MANY 
Mi. ORES ON DATE 


Boston, tel Angeles, Mans Phfa- 
ddphKfeSan R om eo <md Washington 



MOVING 


1992 -NOW I 


interdean 



i* 




("? 





- 'I " /v < 






bead oRot Cal. @ 01 ) 
or ( 301 ) 8716778 fast ( 301 ) 


CkwcBa 

Hbchftl-Knl— 

Gk*H 


Men of fee wedd crowned 
Mth saeceet cmd ridnees 
Heoond e rf u H toi e 4 
T. ( 0 ) 69-239306 Gernany 
Fnmkfart, Unfainm faa 30 
Foe ( 0 ) 6241 - 74354 


Davghlerof German flnt-dass famfly, mufrineffianitoe, 31 7165, 
a noble, elegant person without arty luxury a ff ectation s , warm hearted, 
charming, femmra, great amount or cosh cmd red estate oaptd at homo 
and obrood. horse-ncSng (own top-hone], golfing, surfing, a looking for 
' HIM", a cultivated man with appropriate format up to his 60s (with o 
view to marriage], for whom she would bo independent) A young lady, 
stiS single and capable of dsobng with aH social obfigahons • the young 
lady you have been seefa'ng for so long? Heose coll; Germany ■ frsmfcfurt 
T. (0] 69-239306 daily 3-7 pm. abo Sat/Sun or FAX (Q) 6241 - 743 54. 


oAr Edith Brigitta 
V_X/ Fahrenkrog 

^ Say YB- TO A PARTNERSHIP THROUCH THE 

INTERNATIONAL PaRTNHISHIP AGENCY WITH 
PERSONS!. ASBSTANCL GlVE ME YOUR FULL 
CONFODENQ. CaLL ME EVERY DAY (ALSO 

Sat/Sun) GERMANY, Elkeniactbiraseji. 
D-aoooFbankfur.tamMain.mpjc 

500X0 TEU: ( 0 ) 161/263 49 00 

EXCLUSIVE TQ-: (0) «»/ 43 19 79, FAX (fl) 0/ 43 20 66 

CONFIDENTIAL I _1 

O ENCHANTING FEMININE EUROPEAN LADY, 

K CH MIMING PERSONAUTY. MID MwIXL FROM FCRST-CIaSS CTO, 
CLES. SUCCESSFUL JOURNALIST. WITH LONG BLONDE KMR. VWK30US 
ELEGANT APPEARANCE. COSMOPOLTTAN, MAR VELLOUS. Y ENTHUSWSTK 
AND FUU OF FANTASY. LOVES TRAVELLING. COUNTRIES AND PEOPLE 
INTERESTED IN CULTURE AND SPORTS. - CAN LIVE WTTH HIM - . A MAN OF 
THE WORLD ANYWHERE 

PLEASE CALL OO GERMANY (0J 161/263 49 00 OR (0)69/43 1979. 


The agency for companionship and marriage 

Mine. M.Th. Hay, CH -3001 BEJW/Neuengasse 45 

Tel- 0941-31-222112 

DueumiMilDtion on request 
*v I\c»: Tomato-Canada 

1 SwUti - mo rfd wide - since 1956 


Subscript** copes era now {fawn i- 
WOK to Ailania, Oscogo, Denar and 
Seonle for ifwdy ntofdSvery. 

In fht UJJL, od 
70LLRS 
1-800-8B2-2884 

hi New V«fc , eel 

(212} 752-3890 


Hemotiond Hendd Triune 
MOTVird Awexw 
New York; N.Y. 1002? 
Tetoe 427 17S 
Pse pi 2) 75&n/tO 


VVORJD 5 FIRST EXCUSIVE 

Ctodefavak Agency. Stunning poles- 
•wol oAnd mes. Dodon, Uiwyen, 
metaeeh, TV puducers etc. seek to- 
manBr/momoM. Pfagse al Cadent* 
Tel Iflfc DO 44 562 25940 




) A COMVATBti PAXTNBt? 


1 to i v* ; 1 , 




REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


FRENCH PROVINCES 


STIMCNO VIEWS OVER 
MONTE CAJtLO 

ocamoodpion far several gneA 

to Sltf 

WOO tqin. wdi eray aooess. 
R. KAUJCU IMMCMJA 
06310 

Teh 33-93013322 Fro 33*3013355 


MONACO 


RMQPAUIY OF MONACO 

FOB THE SALE PURCHASE 
MANPCEM&4T or 
_ KSURANCE of 

beal estate Ftoremr 

contort: 

AGEDI 

fred en B d 89 Conma d 

7 end 9, Id da MouCa 
MC 91000 MONACO 
Teh (33) 93J06600 • Trim 479 417 MC 
Ftto (33] 93 50 19 42 


PARIS ft SUBURBS 


14 Bv MONTPARNASSE 

Newly redone 

2 roou& 85 fc 45 «q jh. 

1900 freeatene b**fag 
Veil Seiedoy ham 230pm to dpm 
and Sunday 4pa to 7 pm. 

42. run Raymond leaemd. 


m, MA1E5HBOB 




REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


FRENCH PROVINCES 


70 MUS WEST MRtS ml by fahing 
Srenm, 5 badroerm, 2 badvooms. 5 
acres. WJXJO moniMy. yearly irad. 
Tefc fl) *fa 12 39 or S3TM.1SA9 


SEAL ESTATE 




iffOSfr-GaWAN BA/MBA. Ofa ele- 
vator, oecdk Ihe impawbie: 2-3 
roam apartemr* in BerSn. Jdy 1. Ccft 
Rodpwpi, Germany 06203774403 or 
0711-SM43 er Foe 06203-12816 


AND SO MUCH MOK 

EmapfaiuBy eftadivai dynoteie US. 
Lody Lovryer/Ded htoter «dh banness 
& financed eep ei i encB to art as dm 
dfimate Panaati RepVExaCi^rvt 
Auntoit to Bnse m need of highly 
confidante/, patxwd & dwtXed 
services. Free to travel; serious finanaal 


1-5092 USA 


riiufiEpi 

i u . ; it 8 1 ,’ jtol !'ij i k | i gm rt Jyh i 


"039/948 5134. ft* 
UK UCENSE SE6671 



GREAT BRITAIN 


LONDON, XBCMGION WI1 
Spfcmid haoe. Gtedsn, poling, 

4 bedroom, 3 bathroom. To kf 

TdG7?lB?«4!'ft»£n 5»W4 


Tft 71) 835-1611 toe 71) 37M036. 


PARIS AREA FURNISHED 


1 ST, HVOU TUBS 5 
LUXURIOUS BURUNG 

65 m 

rwrmr raacno, em noor 
Vah Sctordoy from 2Jttom to 6pn 

" dS 5Wa tu”* 


BUSINESS MESSAGE CENTER 





BUSINESS SERVICES 


On rito mafeet wtveys 

TlMeng a f doing bums in W to wid 
Need (vefinraxy aeesgmns of cuteA 
or deimd. study of sources, ontom*-* 


DIAMONDS 


**8COTMNAL0iARAaBB** 
Furoohad Panstoi Apartaarto 
Tefc 1-45 31 06 09 - Fo»T40 43 93 92 


AHfodhw Amman Women 

Ffaent French, British background, 
eduand Smaariomt wxper'mu ml » 
toragtog Kufe e mdmn ge mmaitivo 
ocnAnatoon pregram^ Tov/Cjuae 
jra ttug m Ccrt*5wn. Svnel Urion. 
Eastern - Earop« seeks r esp onsib l e 
gonton. Avtdcoe fcr mtorvwwj, USA 

to 


fa dee day-io, day-cM. E co m u u^ . 

to aS 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


WBCHANT BANK FOR SA 1 E 

NoassS or tebiies. No hander or 
p«»nc*on ffe w u in ei i t i. Oca A 
font Beam shorn US S1MQQ. 
Pmo,e RS2&, Spenevr 

70M1M835USA 


. J AlTBmON 
Gumontoed hvestment Certrficotns 
Htfi raee <rf ^ura Omtoefc 
Fortnera tot, PBM 8. 
JWwf.Houw. Grad TvA, TuA ml 
Cm Ubndi BWL Fat 809571-0733 




OFWNGSJN GHMAHir, ITALY A 

pSMSR&'BRtie 



AUTOS TAX FREE 


Page 2? 




CLASSIFIEDS 


NANNIES 


SHOPPING 



ANTIQUES 




\Ll! 1 L* y~ 1 -. v i J 

uy. ' .f ■ r y .mY 


TAX SERVICES 


U5 TAX SRVKS Amesian abroad 
aB befaie June IS fifing deodEna. 
W praefiee ra t e unuHe fees. Td 
UK: 71 ?3t 0740 MoM 544 6749 




INVESIMENTS 


Ntw-Yoric Buriaacs Addren 

prime affiae sap and w a t tad ser- 
vices in H ew tot . Tetehore mesons, 
gjn e to cndereB nidi N Y tetferiseed. 
Cenvaned prosdgiw* o mwiee odd iun 
optional 


DOMESTIC 

POSITIONS 

WANTED 


342 ftrfson Am, Suto 1708 
New yerk, N Y T0T73 

Tefc 212.9723377 
toe 21^-97243023 


; * 1 i f 




i mlrrfeci** ur=5< a I “ SI nay-sup jot security 

l '. \ 

\ • v \ Mednan twatSiZT' to 29 ”! 

nx \ sesssss^t* 

MSS ass®*,"* 

■ * fflSS&WSKsP 

SSSSSSSSiSSSSi tSSSteS 930J3 °- 

nug&p 

" — — Ptontlfatofcw 














































































